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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  FOUR  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  '  index  of 
prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  December  was  160, 
up  four  points  from  last  month  which 
registered  156.  The  index  for  the  com- 
parable period  last  year  was  120-  The 
increase  over  November  was  due  to 
advances  in  virtually  all  crop  indices. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  advanced 
seven  points  to  152-  Tobacco  was  up 
three  points  to  134-  Cotton  jumped  12 
points  to  217.  The  indices  for  oil 
bearing  crops  and  grains  were  both  up 
19  points  to  193  and  196,  respectively. 
The  index  to  make  the  largest  gain  dur- 
ing the  month  was  the  fruits  index 
which  pushed  up  34  points  to  200.  Com- 
mercial vegetables  registered  a  decrease 
of  two  points  dropping  from  157  to  155. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  decreased  three  points 
to  175.  Of  the  indices  in  this  cate- 
gory, meat  animals  registered  the 
greatest  decrease  with  a  9  point  drop 
to  197.  Poultry  decreased  one  point 
to  168  but  dairy  gained  one  point  at 
163. 


LARGER  WHEAT  CROP  IN  1974 

Winter  wheat  seeded  in  N.  C.  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1973  (for  1974  harvest) 
is  estimated  at  260,000  acres.  This  is 
60,000  acres  above  the  acreage  seeded 
in  the  fall  of  1972.  Based  on  condi- 
tions around  December  l,  the  crop  should 
produce  7,800,000  bushels,  a  39  percent 
increase  over  the  1973  crop. 

Seeding  in  N.  C.  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  in  September  as  soils  were  dry. 
Many  growers  waited  for  rains  to  improve 
'soil  moisture  before  seeding;  however, 
much  of  the  N.  C.  acreage  was  planted  in 
'  'dust*  '  with  the  hope  of  late  season 
(See  Wheat  Crop,   Page  5 J 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS  UP  12  PERCENT 

All  hogs  and  pigs  on  N.  C.  farms 
December  1,  1973  totaled  1,950,000  head, 
an  increase  of  12  percent  from  the 
1,739,000  head  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Of  this  December  1,  1973  total,  296,000 
head  were  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
with  other  hogs  totaling  1,654,000 
head.  This  breakdown  compares  with  the 
266,000  head  kept  for  breeding  and 
1,473,000  head  for  other  purposes  on 
December  1,  1972.  North  Carolina  ranks 
10th  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  hogs 
and  pigs  on  farms.  The  value  per  head 
of  all  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  December 
1,  1973  was  $58.50  compared  to  $40.00  on 
December  1,  1972.  The  value  of  all  hogs 
and  pigs  on  hand  totaled  $114,075,000, 
up  64  percent  from  the  1972  value  of 
$69,560,000 

During  the  past  six  month  period, 
June-November  1973,  N.  C.  producers 
farrowed  172,000  sows,  an  increase  of  5 
percent  from  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier.  Pigs  per  litter  for  the 
period  averaged  7.37  --  a  decrease  from 
the  7.50  pigs  per  litter  for  the  same 
period  of  1972.  The  June-November  pig 
crop  totaled  1,268,000  pigs  --  up  3 
percent  from  the  1972  period. 

(See  Hogs  dtid  Pigs,   Page  6) 

FARMERS  URGED  TO  LIST  CROP  AND 
LIVESTOCK  REPORT 

All  landowners  having  ten  or  more 
acres  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  their 
county  officials  and  township  listers 
by  making  their  crop  and  livestock  re- 
port during  the  January  listing  period. 
The  reports  made  by  farmers  through 
the  annual  Land  Utilization  Survey 
enables  agricultural  workers  at  all 
levels  to  prepare  and  carry  out  effec- 
tive farm  programs  which  are  in  the 
(See  Farmers,   Page  2) 


FARMERS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

interest  of  the  farmer's  welfare.  The 
collection  of  the  individual  report  is 
most  important  -  and  the  farmer  is  the 
key  to  the  situation  -  for  the  results 
obtained  can  be  no  better  than  the 
information  given  by  the  farmer. 

Although  in  most  counties  the  farm 
ers  make  their  report  to  the  township 
tax  listers,  the  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  this  information  in  any  way  as  a 
check  against  the  farmer' s  personal  and 
property  taxes.  The  information  re- 
ported by  farmers  is  kept  strictly 
confidential  and  is  available  only  to 
the  landowner  who  makes  the  report. 

Farmers  can  save  time  both  for 
themselves  and  the  listers  by  making 
some  notes  in  advance  as  to:  (1)  How 
they  used  their  total  farmland  acreage 
in  1973;  (2)  Acres  of  each  crop  har- 
vested during  1973;  (3)  Numbers  of  brood 
sows,  milk" cows,  beef  cows,  and  hens  and 
pullets  as  of  January  l,  «1974:  (4)  Num- 
ber of  hogs  sold  in  1973;  (5)  Number  of 
apple  trees  and  production  in  1973. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECFIVED  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  3  points  (1^  percent) 
to  184  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
December  15,  1973.  Contributing  most 
to  the  increase  since  mid-November  were 
higher  prices  for  wheat,  Upland  cotton, 
corn,  milk,  eggs,  and  soybeans.  Lower 
prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  were  par- 
tially offsetting.  The  index  was  47 
•points  (34  percent)  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  December 
15  was  153,  up  2  points  (1&  percent) 
from  a  month  earlier.  Higher  prices  for 
production  items,  especially  feed  and 
fuel,  were  only  partially  offset  by 
lower  prices  for  feeder  livestock.  The 
index  was  22  points  (17  percent)  above  a 
year  earlier. 


TURKEYS  TESTED  IN  NOVEMBER  INCREASE  SHARPLY 


Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  November  1973 
totaled  57,964,  up  considerably  from 
the  23, 788  tested  during  November  1972- 
No  light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  dur- 
ing November  of  either  year. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  November  totaled  518.  2 
thousand,  5  percent  above  November  1972- 
Testings  July  through  November  were  1.8 


million,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  22.7  thousand,  19 
percent  below  November  1972.  The  number 
in  flocks  tested  July  through  November 
was  140.7  thousand,  a  decrease  of  20 
percent  from  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1973 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

jy 

156 

160 

120 

111 

107 

All  Crops  

145 

152 

119 

114 

110 

131 

134 

117 

118 

109 

3J 

205 

217 

113 

119 

88 

Oil  Bearing  

174 

193 

136 

113 

111 

177 

196 

110 

84 

113 

157 

155 

125 

116 

112 

166 

200 

132 

115 

103 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

jy 

178 

175 

122 

106 

101 

206 

197 

153 

114 

94 

169 

168 

108 

99 

100 

3/ 

162 

163 

120 

118 

114 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

181 

184 

137 

116 

104 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  ±/ 

151 

153 

134 

122 

117 

120 

120 

105 

95 

90 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Fates.  2/  Fat  to  of  Index  of  Prices 
Feceived  by  Farmers   to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     3J  Fevised. 
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TAR  HEEL  FEED  PRICES  INCREASE 


Prices  paid  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  for 
mixed  feeds  increased  in  December.  All 
mixed  dairy  feeds  rose  from  $4.00  to 
$14.00  per  ton.  The  14%  protein  feeds 
increased  $4.00  per  ton  to  $119.00  and 
16%  protein  feeds  increased  $8.00  per 
ton  to  $133.00.  A  $13.00  per  ton  in- 
crease was  realized  in  the  18%  and  20% 
protein  feeds  bringing  them  to  $139.00 
and  $147.00  per  ton,  respectively.  The 
32%  protein  group  recorded  a  $14.00 
increase  per  ton  to  $169.00  and  the 
higher  protein  40%  and  over  group  rea- 
lized a  $5.  00  per  ton  increase  to  $196. 00. 

Poultry  feed  prices  made  consider- 
able gains  in  all  but  one  group.  Chick 
starter  rose  $13.00  per  ton  to  $166.00 
but  broiler  grower  registered  only  a 
slight  increase,  up  $2.00  to  $157.00  per 
ton.  Turkey  grower  increased  $14.00  to 
$162.00  per  ton,  while  laying  feed 
jumped  $27.00  to  $160.00  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N.  C. 

U. 

S. 

Nov.  15 
1973 

Dec.  15 
1973 

Dec.  15 
1973 

DdI  lars 

Lb. 

.858 

.955 

949 

Cbrn  

Bu. 

2.25 

2.56 

2 

39 

Wheat  

Bu. 

4.00 

4.00 

4 

78 

Oats  

Bu. 

1.30 

1.30 

1 

20 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.68 

1.70 

2 

19 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.15 

2.15 

2 

32 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

3.45 

3.75 

3 

83 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

5.20 

5.81 

5 

65 

Lb. 

.167 

.183 

165 

Lb. 

.500 

.530 

479 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

92.00 

92.00 

98 

70 

Wool  

Lb. 

757 

Cwt. 

41.30 

39.50 

38 

20 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

34.60 

33.90 

37 

60 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

51.30 

48.30 

50 

10 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

320.00 

315.00 

531 

00 

Gom'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.195 

.190 

193 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.410 

.410 

407 

Efegs  JJ  

Doz. 

.685 

.708 

638 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

2/10.35 

,2/10.45 

8 

78 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

3 

73 

Sweet  potatoes. 
Apples,  Com'l. . 

Cwt. 

5.25 

5.00 

8 

.11 

Lb. 

.080 

.115 

.107 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

30.50 

35.00 

35 

80 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

43.00 

45.00 

46 

.10 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

48.00 

49.00 

49 

.40 

Other  

Ton 

43.00 

45.00 

39 

.50 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers 

including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
^retail  by  farmers. 

£/  Revised. 

Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 


Prices  of  grain  by-products  regis- 
tered sizeable  gains  also.  Middlings 
increased  twenty  cents  to  $6.70,  while 
corn  meal  jumped  ninety  cents  to  $6.10 
per  hundredweight.  Bran  held  steady  at 
$6.70  per  hundredweight.  High  protein 
feeds  registered  sharp  increases  over 
November.  Forty-one  percent  cottonseed 
meal  increased  $. 50  per  hundredweight 
to  $11.50  and  44  percent  soybean  meal 
increased  $1.50  to  $12.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein.  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ . . 


Grain  By-products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


N.  C. 


Nov. 
15 
1973 


Dec. 
15 
1973 


U.  S. 


Nov. 
15 
1973 


Dec. 

15 
1973 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 


115.00  119.00  118.00  122.00 

125.00  133.00  124.00  132.00 

126.00  139.00  129.00  137.00 

134.00  147.00  134.00  143.00 

155.00  169.00  174.00  186.00 

191.00  196.00  191.00  207.00 

153.00  166.00  158.00  173.00 

155.00  157.00  155.00  165.00 

133.00  160.00  138.00  150.00 

148.00  162.00  158.00  167.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


6.70 
6.50 
5.20 


6.70 
6.70 
6.10 


6.57 
6.57 
5.76 


7.14 
7.16 
6.11 


11  ..00  11.50  10.80  11.30 
11.00    12.50    11.20  11.90 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp lementa- 
t  ions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

Nov. 

15 
1973 

Dec. 

15 
1973 

Nov. 

15 
1973 

Dec. 

15 
1973 

.Egg -Feed 
Broiler-Feed 
Turkey  Feed 

10.3      8.8      8.6  8.5 
2.5      2.4      2.5  2.3 
5.5      5.1      5.3  4.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  1  PERCENT  IN  NOVEMBER 


N.  C.  commercial  hatcheries  pro- 
duced 27,648,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  November,  1973  --  down  l 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  Novem- 
ber hatch  consisted  of  27,153,000 
broiler-type  and  495,000  egg-type  chicks 
compared  with  27,396,000  broiler-type 
and  596,000  egg-type  chicks  during 
November  last  year. 

The  nation's  November  hatch  was  up 
1  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks  from 


Dast  year,  while  egg-type  chick  produc- 
tion was  up  25  percent. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  December  1  was  up  3  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  also  up  3  percent  for  the 
South  Atlantic  States'.  The  number  of 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  December 
1  increased  10  percent  for  the  nation 
and  19  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  NOVEMBER  1972-73 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

27,396 
2,169 

34,229 
5,817 

10, 107 

18,024 
6,930 

27, 153 
2,  240 

36, 231 
5,981 

10, 762 

18,065 
7,  402 

596 
735 
2,  597 
2,381 

U 
JJ 
414 

495 
640 
3,777 
4,217 

jJ 
JJ 
675 

UNITED  STATES 

251, 151 

254, 177 

32,426 

40, 384 

JJ  U.   S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disc  los  ing  indi  vidua  I 
opera t i  ons . 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
by  commercial  hatcheries  during  November 
totaled  5.4  million,  up  17  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Of  these  poults,  3.9 
million  were  heavy  breed  turkeys  and  1.5 
million  were  light  breeds.  The  number 
of  turkey  poults  hatched  January-Novem- 


ber was  up  2  percent  above  a  year- ago. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973,  at  10.4  million,  was  14  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.  Heavy  breed 
eggs  were  up  24  percent  but  light  breed 
eggs  decreased  15  percent  from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  NOVEMBER  1973 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  JJ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

19 

17 

11 

15 

30 

32 

East  North  Central 

514 

634 

100 

273 

614 

907 

West  North  Central 

567 

1,053 

933 

717 

1,500 

1,770 

§outh  Atlantic 

866 

1,  199 

358 

305 

1,  224 

1,  504 

South  Central 

587 

593 

81 

0 

668 

593 

West 

415 

401 

161 

175 

576 

576 

UNITED  STATES 

2,968 

3,897 

1,644 

1,485 

4,612 

5,382 

JJ  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  market  ing  weight  is   12  pounds  or 
over.     2J  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  market  ing  weight  is  less  than 
12  pounds. 
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N.  C.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  4  PERCENT  IN  NOVEMBER 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  November  1973  totaled 
46,114,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  4 
percent  from  November  last  year.  A 
14  percent  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter 
accounted  for  the  decline.  Hog  slaughter 
increased  1  percent  during  the  month. 
Total  live  weight  of  all  species  slaugh- 
tered January  through  November  1973  at 
462,660,000  pounds  was  9  percent  less 
than  the  same  period  in  1972. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  November  1972  and  1973  is 
as  follows:  Cattle,  13,932,000  and 
12,038,000;  Calves  214,000  and  326,000; 
Hogs  33,823,000  and  34,040,000  and  sheep 


and  lambs  none  and  10,000. 

U.  S.  commercial  production  of  red 
meat  in  the  48  States  totaled  3,076  mil- 
lion pounds  in  November,  4  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  5  percent  less 
than  October  1973. 

Beef  production  was  1,872  million 
pounds,  1  percent  less  than  November 
1972. 

There  were  28  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  during  November,  down  18 
percent  from  the  34  million  pounds  pro- 
duced in  November  1972- 

Pork  production  totaled  1,136 
million  pounds  in  November,  7  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


SPECIES 

NOVEMBER 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1972  1973 

1972  1973 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Thous.  Head          Thous.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

14.9      13.0      13,932  12,038 
.8         .1           214  26 

.1              -  10 
149.0    148.0      33,823  34,040 

TOTAL 

164.7    161.2      47,969  46,114 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Mi  II  ion  Head        Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 
UNITED  STATES 

3.0        3.0       3,155  3,118 
.3         .2            62  49 

.9         .8            92  84 
7.5       6.9        1,825  1,708 

TOTAL 

11.7      10.9        5,134  4,959 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh  ter  under  Federal 
inspect  i  on  and  other  commerc  i  a  I 
s  laughter ,   excludes  farm  s  laughter . 


WHEAT  CROP    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

rains.  Germination  and  growth  of  the 
crop  were  hurt  by  dry  weather.  Most  of 
the  acreage  was  only  in  fair  condition 
until  the  rains  came  in  December.  Over 
95  percent  of  the  crop  was  seeded  by 
mid-December. 

U.  S.  farmers  seeded  51.0  million 
acres  of  winter  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1973  for  harvest  in  1974.  That  totals 
18  percent  more  than  for  the  1973  crop 
and  is  the  largest  acreage  since  the 
1967  crop.  Prospects  of  continued  fav- 
orable wheat  prices  along  with  a  modi- 
fied farm  program  which  requires  no 
set-aside  acreage  were  chiefly  behind 
the  increased  acreage. 

The  1974  prospective  winter  wheat 
crop,  based  on  conditions  as  of  December 
1,  is  a  record  1,513  million  bushels. 
This  would  be  19  percent  above  1973, 
the  previous  record,  and  28  percent 
above  the  1972  crop.  Yield  per  seeded 
acre  at  29.7  bushels  is  0.3  bushel 
above  the  1973  crop  and  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  1971  average  of  30. 1 
bushels. 

Wet  weather  generally  delayed 
seeding  in  the  Great  Plains.  Kansas 
growers  had  only  two-thirds  of  their 
wheat  acreage  in  the  ground  by  October 
21  compared  with  virtually  all  seeded 
by  that  date  the  previous  year. 

Prospects  were  good  from  Kentucky 
south  to  the  Gulf  but  drought  from  North 
Carolina  south  to  Florida  delayed  seed- 
ing and  resulted  in  generally  poor  to 
fair  condition.  Rain  since  December  1 
benefited  crops  but  has  further  delayed 
completion  of  seeding  operations. 
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NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  4  PERCENT 


Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during 
November  totaled  260  million,  a  decrease 
of  4  percent  from  the  272  million  pro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  averaged 


13,844,000  birds  compared  to  14,735,00( 
birds  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  pel 
100  layers  averaged  1,881  eggs  --  up  jj 
percent  from  November  1972- 


NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS 

PER 

TOTAL 

EGGS 

STATE 

100  LAYERS 

PRODUCED 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1 

i  ons 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

14,735 

13,844 

1,845 

1,881 

272 

260 

Virginia 

3,790 

3,432 

1,863 

1,842 

71 

63 

South  Carolina 

5,822 

5,535 

1,923 

1,926 

112 

107 

Georgia 

24,946 

26,357 

1,764 

1,800 

440 

474 

Florida 

12,077 

11, 348 

1,932 

1,920 

233 

218 

UNITED  STATES 

302,096 

292,598 

1,825 

1,843 

5,512 

5,393 

HOGS  AND  PIGS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 


Sows  farrowed  during  December  1972 
through  May  1973  totaled  230,000  sows. 
With  an  average  of  7. 30  pigs  per  litter, 
the  pig  crop  totaled  1,678,000  pigs  -- 
a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  the  Decem- 
ber-May 1972  period.  The  1973  pig  crop 
--  December  1972  through  November  1973  ~ 
totaled  2,946,000  pigs,  practically 
unchanged  from  the  2,955,000  pig  crop 
of  1972.  For  the  year  N.  C.  ranked  nth 
in  the  nation  in  number  of  pigs  saved. 

North  Carolina  producers  are  plan- 
ning a  1  percent  increase  in  sows  to 
farrow  during  December  1973  through  May 
1974  according  to  reports  from  our 
sample  of  swine  producers  from  across 
the  State.  Breeding  intentions  indicate 
that  232,000  sows  have  been  bred  or  will 
be  bred  to  farrow  during  the  six  month 
period  compared  with  230,000  during  the 
previous  December-May  period.  Farrow- 
ings  during  December-February  are  ex- 
pected to  total  123,000  sows  --  up  3 
percent  and  March-May  intentions  are 
indicated  at  109,000  sows  --  down  2 
percent. 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  U.  S.  farms 
December  l,  1973  are  estimated  at  61.0 
million  head  --  3  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Hogs  and  pigs  kept  for 
breeding  are  estimated  at  8.7  million, 
practically  unchanged  from  December  1, 
1972.  Market  hogs  and  pigs  numbered 
52.4  million,  up  4  percent. 


The  June-November  1973  pig  crop  is 
estimated  at  41.9  million  head,  3  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.  The  5.9  mil- 
lion sows  farrowed  during  this  period  is 
down  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
1973  pig  crop  (December  1972-November 
1973)  totals  88.1  million  head,  3  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier. 

The  December  1972-May  1973  pig 
crop  was  estimated  at  46.2  million 
head,  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
Hog  producers  intend  to  farrow  6. 5  mil- 
lion sows  during  December  1973-May 
1974,  1  percent  less  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, if  pigs  per  litter  are  average, 
allowing  for  trend,  the  pig  crop  will 
be  46.7  million  head  --  down  3  percent. 

The  inventory  value  of  all  hogs  and 
pigs  totaled  $3,676  million,  up  48  per- 
cent from  December  1,  1972.  The  value 
per  head  averaged  $60.20,  up  $18.20  per 
head. 
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HOGS  AND  PIGS:    December  1,  1973  Report,  Number  On  Farms, 
Sows  Farrowing,  and  Pig  Crop,  1972-74 


ITEM 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

1972 

1973 

73  AS  % 
OF  72 

1972 

1973 

OF  72 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Head 

Percent 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS -DEC.  1: 

All    hncrc    crnH    ni  crc 

Kept  iur  ureeumg 

1  739 
'266 

296 

112 
1 1 1 

Du , 1 OU 

8,667 

fii  noo 
8,  669 

103 
1  uu 

1,  473 

1,  654 

112 

50,513 

52,353 

104 

MARKET  HOGS  AND  PIGS 

BY  WEIGHT  GROUPS: 

Under  60  pounds 

582 

670 

115 

19, 300 

20, 309 

105 

60-119  pounds 

368 

413 

112 

13, 428 

13,761 

102 

120-179  pounds 

320 

298 

93 

10, 257 

10, 283 

100 

180-219  pounds 

133 

174 

131 

5  810 

6  153 

106 

220  pounds  and  over 

70 

99 

141 

l!717 

1^847 

108 

iMUMbhK  UIN  rAKMb-JUINfci  1. 

All  hogs  and  pigs 

2,  180 

2,  115 

97 

60, 717 

59, 971 

99 

Kept  for  breeding 

342 

349 

102 

9,  187 

9,  041 

98 

Market 

1,  838 

1,  766 

96 

51, 530 

50, 930 

99 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

December  jj -February 

116 

119 

103 

2,  639 

2,683 

102 

March-May 

111 

111 

100 

3,873 

3,776 

98 

December  //-May 

_  J  / 

oon 
Zov 

101 

C  CIO 

o,.  512 

b,  459 

99 

June-August 

88 

90 

102 

2  997 

2  943 

98 

September-November 

76 

82 

108 

2  970 

2  913 

98 

June-November 

164 

172 

105 

5,  967 

5,  856 

98 

PIG  CROP: 

December  .//-February 

_ 

857 

_ 

_ 

March -May 

821 

December  .//-May 

1,725 

1,678 

97 

47,654 

46, 203 

97 

June-August 

657 

- 

- 

Sept ember -November 

611 

June -November 

1,  230 

1,  268 

103 

43,174 

41,942 

97 

Hum her 

Number 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

December  //-February 

7.  20 

March-May 

7.40 

December  i/-May 

7.60 

7.30 

96 

7.32 

7.  15 

98 

June-August 

7.30 

September  //-November 
June-November 

7.45 

7.  50 

7.  37 

98 

7.  24 

7.  16 

99 

FARROWING  INTENTIONS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

1974  SOWS 

74  AS  % 
OF  1973 

1974  SOWS 

74  AS  % 
OF  1973 

December  //-February 
March-May 
December  //-May 

Thousand               Percent                Thousand  Percent 
Head  Head 

123  103 
109  98 

232                      101                   6,491  100 

U  December  p reced i ng  year. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY  PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

rnMiwnnTTV 

L/UIVlJVlUiJl  1  I 

OP  PARITY 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

1  973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

Dollars     Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

Cotton  Lb 

.4120 

.  4790 

.  6630 

.6707 

62 

71 

Wheat  Bu 

4.  20 

4.78 

3.  52 

3.  56 

119 

134 

Corn,  Bu  

2.  18 

2.  39 

2.37 

2.  39 

92 

100 

Oats,  Bu  

1.13 

1.  20 

1.  17 

1.  18 

97 

102 

Barley,  Bu  

2.  10 

2.  19 

1.88 

1.90 

112 

115 

Rye ,  Bu  

2.06 

2.32 

1.83 

1.  85 

113 

125 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt.  . 

39.  50 

37.  60 

44.90 

45.  40 

89 

83 

Hogs,  Cwt  

40.  40 

38.  20 

37.  20 

37.70 

109 

101 

Lambs,  Cwt  

33.  7D 

35.20 

46.00 

46.50 

73 

76 

Eggs,  Doz  

.593 

.  638 

.642 

.650 

5/  87 

-$J  85 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwtl  2/ 

3J  8.63 

4/  8.78 

9.  48 

9.59 

5/3/  86 

5/  88 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  current ly  using  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months  indicated. 

Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4/  Pre  I imi nary . 

SJ  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 


ioi-aov 
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RECORD  N.  C.  CORN  PRODUCTION 

Tar  Heel  growers  produced  an  esti- 
mated 114,800,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
1973,  up  12  percent  from  1972  and  9 
percent  above  the  previous  record  set 
in  1967.  Growers  realized  a  record 
yield  of  82  bushels  per  acre--2  bushels 
above  the  old  record  set  only  a  year 
earlier.  Acreage  harvested  for  grain 
totaled  1, 400, 000--120, 000  more  than  in 
1972. 

The  1973  crop  was  planted  faster 
than  normal.  Spring  and  summer  rains 
were  timely  and  growing  conditions 
nearly  perfect.  Picking  started  in 
late  August  at  about  the  same  time  dry 
weather  set  in  over  the  State.  With 

(See  Corn,    Page  2) 


RECORD  SOYBEAN  CROP 

The  State' s  1973  soybean  output 
is  estimated  at  36,000,000  bushels--24 
percent  above  the  previous  record  set 
only  a  year  earlier.  Acreage  harvested 
for  beans  totaled  a  record  1.5  million 
acres--up  29  percent  from  1972.  The 
1973  crop  averaged  24  bushels  per  acre, 
1  bushel  less  than  the  previous  year'  s 
crop. 

Fall  harvesting  conditions  were 
ideal  and  growers  were  able  to  maintain 
a  harvesting  pace  unequalled  in  recent 
years.  By  the  end  of  the  year  harvest- 
ing was  virtually  complete. 

NATION' s  CROP  RECORD  HIGH 

Soybean  production  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1973  was  a  record  high  1,567  million 
bushels--23  percent  above  the  1972 
production  of  1,271  million  bushels. 
Farmers  harvested  56.4  million  acres 
for  beans  compared  with  45.7  million 
acres  in  1972.  Yield  per  acre  averaged 
27.8  bushels  up  0.2  bushels  from  1972. 


FLUE-CURED  PRODUCTION  UP 

North  Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco 
growers  produced  an  estimated  795  mil- 
lion pounds  of  bright  leaf  in  1973--20 
percent  above  the  1972  crop  of  662  mil- 
lion pounds.  Flue-cured  yields  averaged 
2,113  pounds  per  acre--120  pounds  above 
last  season.  The  yield  this  year  was 
the  highest  since  1964  when  growers 
primed  2,282  pounds  per  acre. 

Flue-cured  acreage  took  a  sub- 
stantial 13  percent  increase  this  year 
over  last  year.  Growers  harvested 
376,000  acres  this  summer,  the  biggest 
acreage  since  1970. 

Perfect  weather  aided  transplant- 
ing in  May.  The  crop  made  good  early 
growth,  but  heavy  rains  in  late  June 
and  early  July  lowered  the  outlook. 
However,  August  weather  was  favorable 
for  leaf  growth  and  more  than  the  usual 
poundage  was  added.  Priming  conditions 
were  generally  favorable  during  the 
season. 

The  Nation's  flue-cured  production 
is  placed  at  1,158  million  pounds,  up 

(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 


PEANUTS  SET  RECORD 

Peanut  yields  set  an  all  time 
record  in  the  State  this  year  at  2,800 
pounds  per  acre;  as  a  result,  Tar  Heel 
peanut  growers  harvested  a  record  465, 
million  pounds  of  peanuts,  26  percent 
more  than  last  fall  and  19  million 
pounds  above  the  old  record  set  in 
1970.  This  fall's  yield  was  570  pounds 
above  1972,  and  up  130  pounds  from  the 
previous  high  established  in  1970. 

The  N.  C  peanut  crop  shot  off  to 
a  good  start  this  spring  and  weather 

(See  Peanuts,   Page  2) 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

14  percent  from  the  1972  poundage  of 
1,012  million.  The  increase  in  pro- 
duction can  be  attributed  to  a  larger 
acreage  and  higher  yield  per  acre. 
The  1973  crop  was  harvested  from  575,130 
acres  and  yielded  2,  013  pounds  per  acre. 

See  pages  4  and  5  for  a  breakdown 
of  tobacco  acreage,  yield  and  produc- 
tion by  types. 

BURLEY  CROP  HOLDS 

Burley  tobacco  production  is 
virtually  the  same  as  last  season.  An 
estimated  18.7  million  pounds  was  cut 
in  western  N.  C.  from  7,800  acres,  for 
a  yield  of  2,400  pounds  per  acre.  Last 
year  18.9  million  pounds  was  harvested 
from  7, 700  acres. 

Nationally  burley  production  is 
estimated  at  475  million  pounds,  down 
21  percent  from  the  1972  crop  and  only 
2  million  pounds  larger  than  the  small 
1971  crop.  Yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
at  2,093  pounds,  down  sharply  from 
2, 552  pounds  in  1972. 


N.  C.  GRAPE  PRODUCTION  UP 

Grape  production  in  North  Carolina 
totaled  3,400  tons  in  1973--an  increase 
of  55  percent  from  the  2,200  tons 
harvested  in  1972.  Increased  grape 
acreage  is  partially  responsible  for 
the  increased  production.  This  is  the 
largest  crop  since  1948. 

The  Nation' s  1973  grape  crop  is 
estimated  at  4.2  million  tons.  This 
is  the  second  largest  crop  of  record, 
exceeded  only  by  the  4.4  million  tons 
produced  in  1965. 


HAY  TONNAGE  UP 

N.  C.  hay  production  totaled 
533,000  tons  during  1973,  up  2  percent 
from  the  525,000  tons  cut  in  1972.  Hay 
was  cut  from  an  estimated  325,000  acres 
in  1973--7.000  less  than  in  1972.  Aver- 
age yield  of  all  hay  at  1.64  tons  was 
up  .06  tons  from  1972. 

U.  S.  hay  production  totaled  134.6 
million  tons,  up  5  percent  from  the 
1972  output  of  128.6  million  tons.  The 
bountiful  crop  resulted  from  increased 
acreage  and  generally  good  yields  over 
much  of  the  Nation. 


PEANUTS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

conditions  remained  perfect  through 
harvest.  Growers  planted  their  crop 
on  time  and  summer  moisture  was  ex- 
cellent. The  highlight  of  the  season 
was  perfect  harvesting  weather.  After 
wet  harvest  seasons  in  1971  and  1972. 
most  of  the  1973  acreage  was  dug  and 
combined  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling 
on  the  nuts.  Harvest  losses  were  ex- 
tremely light.  The  majority  of  the 
crop  was  combined  by  October  20. 

U.  S.  CROP  ALSO  RECORD 

The  U.  S.  peanut  crop  followed  the 
pattern  set  in  North  Carolina  and  set  a 
new  production  record  of  3,448  million 
pounds,  5  percent  above  the  old  record 
set  last  year. 

Yields  also  set  a  new  record  at 
2,299  pounds  per  acre,  96  pounds  above 
last  year. 


CORN    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

very  few  interruptions,  growers  were 
able  to  maintain  an  above  average 
harvesting  pace  all  fall. 

U.  S.  CROP  SETS  RECORD 

The  Nation's  1973  production  of 
corn  for  grain  at  5,643  million  bushels 
was  1  percent  above  the  1972  production 
and  exceeded  the  old  record  set  in  1971 
by  2  million  bushels.  The  crop  was 
harvested  from  61,760,000  acres--up 
8  percent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
U.  S.  yield  averaged  91.4  bushels  per 
acre  compared  with  a  record  97. 1  in 
1972. 


N.  C.  PEACH  CROP  UP  20  PERCENT 

Peach  production  in  N.  C.  for 
1973  is  estimated  at  30  million  pounds, 
up  20  percent  from  the  1972  crop  but 
still  14  percent  below  the  1971  output. 
Based  on  48-pound  equivalents,  the  1973 
crop  would  equal  625,000  units. 

The  Nation's  1973  utilized  produc- 
tion at  2.6  billion  pounds  was  up  8 
percent  from  the  1972  crop  but  down  9 
percent  from  the  1971  output.  Produc- 
tion in  the  nine  Southern  peach  states 
totaled  468.7  million  pounds,  16  per- 
cent less  than  in  1972  and  12  percent 
below  1971. 


N.  C.  COTTON  UP  39  PERCENT 


Production  of  cotton  in  N.  C.  in 
1973  is  estimated  at  165,000  bales,  39 
percent  above  the  1972  production  of 
119,000  bales  and  the  largest  total 
production  since  1965.  Based  on  infor- 
mation reported  by  growers  and  on  data 
from  ASCS,  an  estimated  182,000  acres 
were  planted  in  1973  with  an  expected 
173,000  acres  harvested  or  to  be  har- 
vested. The  estimated  average  yield 
of  458  pounds  of  lint  per  harvested 
acre  compares  with  337  pounds  in  1972- 

Only  minimal  delays  were  experi- 
enced in  planting  the  1973  crop  and 
conditions  were  near  ideal  during  the 
entire  growing  season.  Harvest  got 
underway  in  fine  fashion  and  progressed 
at  a  pace  unequaled  in  recent  years. 
By  January  1,   1974,  harvest  was  virtu- 


ally complete.  Prices  during  the  fall 
reached  the  highest  level  since  Civil 
War  days. 

The  Nation's  all  cotton  production 
is  expected  to  total  13.0  million 
bales,  off  1  percent  from  the  December 
1  forecast  and  down  5  percent  from 
1972.  Harvest  made  good  progress  and 
was  near  completion  by  January  1  in  all 
areas  except  the  Southwest.  Estimated 
production  consists  of  12.9  million 
bales  of  upland  cotton  and  79,200  bales 
of  American-Pima.  This  production  is 
expected  from  12.0  million  harvested 
acres.  Cottonseed  production,  based 
on  a  3-year  average  lint-seed  ratio, 
is  estimated  at  5.2  million  tons,  down 
4  percent  from  1972. 


COTTON  REPORT:    Acreage,  Yield  and  Production 


State 

ACRES 
HARVESTED 

YIELD 
PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION  480 
POUND  NET  WEIGHT 
BALES  JJ 

COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTION 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

UPLAND 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Thousand  Bales  7 

housand  Tons 

North  Carolina 

170 

173 

337 

458 

119 

165 

44 

63 

South  Carolina 

340 

294 

435 

482 

308 

295 

123 

120 

Georgia 

430 

375 

395 

506 

354 

395 

133 

155 

Tennessee 

485 

440 

543 

480 

548 

440 

227 

180 

Alabama 

580 

510 

470 

424 

567 

450 

232 

183 

Missouri 

405 

180 

520 

493 

439 

185 

183 

78 

Mississippi 

1,606 

1,340 

599 

645 

2,005 

1,800 

750 

696 

Arkansas 

1,410 

1,000 

488 

497 

1,435 

1,035 

574 

418 

Louisiana 

665 

520 

509 

485 

705 

525 

276 

204 

Oklahoma 

510 

515 

313 

401 

332 

430 

139 

180 

Texas 

5,  000 

5,200 

408 

429 

4,246 

4,650 

1 

,665 

1,846 

New  Mexico 

131 

127 

581 

510 

158 

135 

66 

56 

Arizona 

271 

275 

1,067 

1,065 

603 

610 

278 

276 

California 

863 

942 

982 

892 

1,765 

1,750 

740 

753 

Other  States _2J 

22 

16 

480 

510 

22 

17 

10 

8 

U.  S.  Upland 

12,888 

11,907 

507 

519 

13,606 

12,882 

U.  S.  Am.  Pima  3/ 

96 

82 

480 

461 

96 

79 

U.  S.  All. 

12,984 

11,989 

507 

519 

13,702 

12,961 

5 

,440 

5,216 

_//  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.       2J  Virginia,   Florida,    1 1  lino  is,  Kentucky 
and  Nevada.       3/  Includes  American  Pima  cotton   in   Texas,   New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Ca  I i forn i a  . 
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LESPEDEZA  SEED  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


COMMERCIAL  APPLE  CROP  DOWN 


N.  C.  farmers  harvested  an  esti- 
mated 800, 000  pounds  of  lespedeza  seed 
in  1973,  down  18  percent  from  1972. 
The  average  yield  for  the  State  in  1973 
was  160  pounds  per  acre,  up  20  pounds 
from  1972  and  equal  to  the  record  set 
in  1971.  Acres  harvested  dropped  al- 
most 29  percent  from  1972' s,  7,000 
acres  to  5,000  acres  in  1973. 

The  Nation's  lespedeza  seed  pro- 
duction for  1973  was  an  estimated 
16,578,000  pounds--up  almost  13  percent 
from  the  14,715,000  pounds  produced  in 
1972.  Yield  for  the  year  averaged  205 
pounds  per  acre,  a  12  pound  increase 
over  1972' s  193  pound  average.  The 
total  acres  harvested  increased  5 
percent  from  77,000  acres  in  1972  to 
81, 000  acres  in  1973. 


IRISH  POTATO  CROP  OFF 

The  1973  N.  C.  Irish  potato  pro- 
duction for  sale  and  home  consumption 
totaled  1,984,000  cwt. ,  down  1  percent 
from  the  1972  crop  of  2,003,000  cwt. 
The  spring  crop  produced  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  counties  accounted  for  almost 
82  percent  of  the  total  production. 

The  total  U.  S.  production  was 
297,352,000  cwt.,  up  less  than  1  per- 
cent from  1972. 


Commercial  apple  production  for 
1973  is  estimated  at  210  million  pounds. 
Based  on  42  pound  equivalent,  this 
production  would  equal  5  million  units. 
The  1973  apple  crop  was  35  million 
pounds  short  of  the  1972  production  but 
still  25  million  pounds  above  the  1971 
crop. 

Spring  frost,  as  late  as  May  18.. 
took  their  toll  on  the  1973  apple  crop. 
The  late  frost  hit  after  much  of  the 
fruit  was  set  and  stunted  its  growth. 
The  overall  decrease  in  production  did 
not  stem  necessarily  from  fewer  apples 
but  rather  smaller  apples.  A  lack  of 
sunshine  was  also  blamed  for  some  of 
the  decline.  Harvesting  activity  got 
underway  later  than  usual  but  most 
growers  managed  to  complete  harvest 
without  any  major  problems. 

The  Nation' s  1973  commercial  apple 
crop  at  6.1  billion  pounds,  was  3  per- 
cent more  than  in  1972  but  nearly  the 
same  as  the  1971  crop.  Higher  produc- 
tion in  the  Western  States  more  than 
offset  decreases  caused  by  cold  wet 
spring  weather  in  the  other  states. 

Washington,  the  leading  apple 
state  with  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  production,  had  a  record  crop  of 
1.8  billion  pounds--up  29  percent  from 
1972.  New  York,  the  second  ranking 
state  with  a  utilized  production  of 
720  million  pounds,  was  off  6  percent. 
Michigan,  hit  hard  by  a  spring  freeze, 
was  down  40  percent  from  1972  output. 


LESS  SWEET  POTATOES 

Tar  Heel  sweet  potato  production 
in  1973  totaled  3,625,000  cwt., --6  per- 
cent below  the  3,840,000  cwt.  produced 
in  1972.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
at  145  cwt.  was  15  cwt.  below  the  1972 
yield.  Some  25,000  acres  were  har- 
vested, up  1,000  acres  from  1972. 

Early  planted  acreage  was  hurt  by 
wet  weather,  then  the  dry  spell  in  late 
August  and  September  damaged  late 
acreage.  Roots  did  not  size  well  and 
much  of  the  early  dug  crop  went  for 
processing. 

The  U.  S.  sweet  potato  production 
for  1973,  estimated  at  12,375,000  cwt., 
was  1  percent  below  the  1972  produc- 
tion of  12,453,000  cwt.  The  U.  S.  crop 
was  harvested  from  113,000  acres--l,000 
less  than  in  1972.  An  average  yield 
of  109  cwt.  was  realized. 


PECAN  PRODUCTION  UP 

Based  on  a  special  survey  of 
buyers  and  growers,  pecan  production 
in  N.  C.  for  1973  is  estimated  at 
1,800,000  pounds.  This  is  well  above 
1972'  s  near  failure  of  only  500,000 
pounds  but  falls  far  short  of  the  re- 
cord smashing  6,500,000  pound  crop  of 
1971.  Production  from  improved  vari- 
eties totaled  1,200,000  pounds  while 
seedling  and  wild  varieties  produced 
600, 000  pounds. 

The  Nation's  pecan  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  259.9  million  pounds,  42  per- 
cent more  than  in  1972  and  5  percent 
above  1971.  Improved  varieties  at 
156.0  million  pounds  in  1973  were  up 
75  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Native 
and  Seedling  varieties  at  103.9  million 
pounds  were  up  10  percent. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  -  FRESH  MARKET 


SNAP  BEANS:  Growers  in  N.  C. 
indicate  they  harvested  7,850  acres  of 
snap  beans  for  fresh  market  during 
1973.  This  was  100  acres  more  than  in 
1972.  Yield  per  acre  at  32  cwt.  was  3 
cwt.  oelow  a  year  earlier.  Production 
is  set  at  254,000  cwt.,  down  6  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  production  was 
harvested  from  the  summer  crop.  Above 
average  prices  were  received  for  the 
1973  crop  resulting  in  a  value  of 
$4,757,000,  30  percent  more  than  the 
previous  year. 

The  Nation's  1973  harvested  snap 
bean  acreage,  at  85,270  acres,  was  down 
1  percent  from  1972.  Yield  per  acre 
averaged  35  cwt.  for  a  production  of 
3,017,000  cwt.,  down  3  percent  from 
last  year. 

CABBAGE:  The  1973  cabbage  crop 
in  N.  C.  was  harvested  from  an  esti- 
mated 7,600  acres,  up  200  acres  from 
1972.  Yield  per  acre  at  178  cwt.  was 
only  1  cwt.  above  a  year  earlier. 
Production  is  set  at  1,350,000  cwt., 
3  percent  more  than  the  previous  year. 
A  value  of  $8,656,000  is  placed  on  the 
crop,  more  than  double  the  value  of 
the  preceding  year' s  crop. 

The  U.  S.  1973  harvested  cabbage 
acreage  at  110,350  was  5  percent  above 
1972.  Yield  per  acre  averaged  218 
cwt.  for  a  production  of  24,026,000 
cwt.,  up  7  percent  from  1972. 

CUCUMBERS :  North  Carolina's  1973 
cucumber  crop  was  harvested  from  5,300 
acres,  100  acres  less  than  in  1972. 
Yields  averaged  67  cwt.  per  acre  for  a 
production  of  353,000  cwt.,  down  10 
percent  from  the  1972  production  of 
394,000  cwt.  The  value  of  the  1973 
crop  at  $2,844,000  was  14  percent  below 
the  value  of  the  1972  crop. 

The  U.  S.  harvested  acreage,  set 
at  43,990  acres,  was  down  11  percent 
from  1972.  Yield  per  acre  averaged  98 
cwt.  for  a  production  of  4,304,000 
cwt.  The  U.  S.  crop  was  valued  at 
$39,237,000. 

SWEET  CORN:  Growers  in  N.  C. 
indicate  they  harvested  5,500  acres  of 
sweet  corn  during  1973  --  100  acres 
more  than  last  season.  Yield  per  acre 
at  69  cwt.  was  1  cwt.  above  a  year 
earlier.  Production  is  placed  at 
380,000  cwt.,  up  4  percent,  and  is 
valued  at  $2,774,000;  22  percent  above 


1972. 

The  U.  S.  sweet  corn  production 
totaled  13,697,000  cwt.  in  1973,  4 
percent  above  1972.  Harvested  acreage 
at  175,500  was  3  percent  below  1972. 
Yield  per  acre  averaged  78  cwt. 

GREEN  PEPPERS:  The  1973  Tar  Heel 
green  pepper  crop  was  harvested  from 
an  estimated  7,400  acres  --  up  200  from 
1972.  Yields  averaged  44  cwt.  per  acre 
for  a  production  of  326,000  cwt.,  up 
13  percent  from  1972.  Prices  received 
were  about  average  resulting  in  a  value 
of  $3,619,000. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  harvested  from 
48,030  acres,  yielding  98  cwt.  per 
acre  for  a  production  of  4,718,000 
cwt.  The  crop  was  valued  at  $65, 002, 000. 

TOMATOES:  The  1973  tomato  crop 
in  North  Carolina  was  harvested  from 
an  estimated  1,900  acres  --  200  acres 
below  1972.  Yield  per  acre  averaged 
160  cwt.,  30  cwt.  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  Total  production  at  304.000 
cwt.  was  up  11  percent,  but  value  at 
$4,013,000  was  43  percent  above  last 
season. 

U.  S.  production  at  19,379,000 
cwt.  was  down  2  percent.  Harvested 
acreage  at  139,100  was  down  4  percent. 
Yield  per  acre  averaged  139  cwt.  The 
crop  was  valued  at  $306,178,000. 

WATERMELONS:  N.  C.  1973  harvested 
watermelon  acreage  at  7,400  acres  was 
400  acres  above  the  previous  year. 
Yields  averaged  77  cwt.  per  acre  for  a 
total  produc.  m  of  570,000  cwt.,  up 
20  percent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
crop  was  valued  at  $1,254,000,  an  in- 
crease of  37  percent  over  1972. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  harvested  from 
241,300  acres  yielding  109  cwt.  per 
acre.  Production  totaled  26,260,000 
cwt. ,  up  4  percent  from  1972  and  was 
valued  at  $77,465,000. 

STRAWBERRIES:  North  Carolina's 
1973  strawberry  crop  was  harvested 
from  an  estimated  2,100  acres  --  the 
same  as  the  previous  year.  Yield  per 
acre  averaged  32  cwt.  compared  with 
9  cwt.  in  1972.  Production  totaled 
67,000  cwt.  and  was  valued  at  $2,  385,  000, 
compared  with  only  $580,000  in  1972. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  harvested  from 
40,860  acres  yielding  117  cwt.  per 
acre.  Production  totaled  4,773,000 
cwt.  and  was  valued  at  $131,592,000. 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  UP 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS  DECLINES 


N .  C.  farmers  produced  an  esti- 
mated 4,756,000  bushels  of  sorghum 
grain  in  1973--8  percent  above  1972 
and  second  only  to  the  record  1971 
crop.  The  1973  crop  yielded  a  record 
58  bushels  per  acre,  3  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  in  1972.  Some  82,000  acres 
were  harvested,   up  2,000  from  1972. 

Moisture  was  plentiful  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth  and  the  crop 
responded  nicely.  Dry  weather  that 
began  in  late  August  did  not  hurt  the 
crop.  Harvesting  conditions  were  per- 
fect as  fields  remained  dry  all  fall. 

Production  of  sorghum  grain  in 
the  U.  S.  rose  to  an  estimated  936,557, 
000  bushels- -16  percent  above  1972  and 
7  percent  above  the  old  record  set  in 
1971.  The  15,940,000  harvested  acres 
of  sorghum  grain  was  about  19  percent 
more  than  1972'  s  acreage.  The  1973 
average  yield  of  58.8  bushels  was  down 
1.7  bushels  from  a  year  earlier. 


The  number  of  farms  operating  in 
N.  C.  continues  to  decline.  An  esti- 
mated 135,000  farms  will  be  operating 
in  the  Tar  Heel  state  during  1974~-down 
2,000  from  1973.  Total  land  in  farms 
also  continues  a  steady  decline.  All 
land  in  farms  is  expected  to  total  14.0 
million  acres  in  1974  compared  with 
14.2  million  in  1973. 

Farms  in  the  United  States  numbered 
2,844,000  during  1973,  off  1  percent 
from  1972.  The  preliminary  estimate 
for  1974  indicates  2 , 821 , 000 - -down 
another  1  percent  and  continues  the 
downward  trend  that  started  in  1936. 
Total  land  in  farms,  estimated  at  1,090 
million  acres  for  1973,  was  slightly 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  pre- 
liminary estimate  for  1974  is  1,087 
million  acres. 
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TAR  HEEL  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  FIVE  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  January  was  165,  up 
five  points  from  the  160  registered  in 
December.  The  index  for  the  comparable 
period  last  year  was  133.  Advances  in 
virtually  all  crop  indexes  caused  the 
increase  over  December. 

The  ''All  Crops'*  index  of  prices 
received  was  up  four  points  at  156.  All 
but  two  components  of  the  crops  index 
advanced.  Tobacco  at  134  points  re- 
mained constant  from  last  month.  The 
index  to  make  the  largest  gain  during 
the  month  was  the  cotton  index  which 
pushed  up  65  points  to  282.  Oil  bearing 
crops  increased  five  points  to  198  and 
grains  14  points  to  210.  Commercial 
vegetables  also  registered  a  sizeable 
increase,  up  22  points  to  177.  The 
fruits  index  decreased  15  points  to  185 
(See  N.   C.   Prices,   Page  2 J 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  16  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  UP  3  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  16  points  (9  percent) 
to  200  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
January  15,  1974.  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  since  mid-December  were 
higher  prices  for  cattle,  Upland  cotton, 
wheat,  hogs,  corn,  potatoes,  and  calves. 
The  index  was  56  points  (39  percent) 
above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  mid- Janu- 
ary was  157,  up  3  points  (2  percent) 
from  a  month  earlier.  Price  increases 
were  reported  for  most  production  and 
family  living  items.  Interest  on  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness  is  up  sharply  for 
1974  and  taxes  for  farm  real  estate  are 
up  moderately.  The  index  was  2  3  points 
(17  percent)  above  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

INDEX  (1967  -  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . 

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy.  

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . 
Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services// 
Parity  Ratio  2J  


3/ 


160 

165 

133 

113 

107 

152 

156 

131 

3/ 

114 

110 

134 

134 

130 

118 

109 

217 

282 

118 

123 

90 

193 

198 

144 

112 

111 

196 

210 

118 

88 

118 

155 

177 

126 

J/ 

117 

114 

200 

185 

134 

3/ 

110 

112 

175 

180 

138 

110 

J/ 

102 

197 

203 

160 

3J 

124 

J/ 

92 

168 

176 

133 

101 

102 

159 

158 

3J  121 

115 

3/ 

116 

184 

200 

144 

120 

107 

154 

157 

134 

123 

117 

119 

127 

107 

97 

91 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Tases  and  Farm  Wage  Pates.  2J  Patio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.  Revised. 


N.    C.    PRICES   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

but  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  advance 
in  the  cotton  index. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  index  at  180  was  up  5  points 
from  a  month  ago.  Meat  animals  advanced 
six  points  to  203  and  poultry  advanced 
eight  points  to  176.  Dairy,  at  158, 
decreased  one  point. 

January  hog  prices  averaged  $40.40 
per  cwt. ,  up  $.90  and  beef  cattle  prices, 
at  $34.60  per  cwt.,  were  up  $.70.  Calves 
were  up  $5.50  per  cwt.  to  $53.80.  Egg 
prices  advanced  4. 0  cents  per  dozen  to 
75  cents.  Broilers  averaged  20.5  cents 
per  pound,  up  1.5  cents  from  a  month 
ago,  but  turkey  prices  decreased  2.0 
cents  per  pound  to  39  cents.  The  whole- 
sale milk  price  was  down  10  cents  at 
$10. 10  per  cwt. 


FARM  NUMBERS  DROP 

The  number  of  operating  farms  in 
N.  C.  during  1973  is  estimated  at  137, - 
000  --  2  percent  below  1972.  The  trend 
should  continue  downward  as  only  135,000 
farms  are  expected  to  operate  in  1974. 
Land  in  farms  in  N.  C.  in  1974  is  esti- 
mated at  14.0  million  acres,  down  0.2 
million  from  1973. 

Farms  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  2,844,- 
000  during  1973,  off  1  percent  from 
1972.  The  preliminary  estimate  for  1974 
indicates  2,821,000,  down  another  l  per- 
cent and  continues  the  downward  trend 
that  started  in  1936. 

Total  land  in  farms,  estimated  at 
1,090  million  acres  for  1973,  was 
slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
preliminary  estimate  for  1974  is  1,087 
million  acres. 


DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  3  PERCENT 

Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during 
December  totaled  269  million,  a  decrease 
of  3  percent  from  the  278  million  pro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  averaged 
13,716,000  birds  compared  to  14,761,000 
birds  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per 
100  layers  averaged  1,962  eggs  -  up  4 
percent  from  December  1972. 

(See   Table  On  Page  7) 


PLANTING  INTENTIONS  SHOW 
CORN  UP  IN  1974 

N.  C.  farmers  indicate  they  intend 
to  plant  more  corn  in  1974,  but  are 
currently  planning  no  change  in  soybean 
acreage.  These  findings  are  based  on  a 
survey  of  growers  conducted  around  Janu- 
ary 1  asking  growers  their  intentions 
for  the  coming  season. 

Results  showed  corn  acreage  in- 
creasing 10  percent  over  1973  to  1,700,- 
000  acres  and  soybeans  holding  at  last 
year's  plantings  of  1,550,000  acres. 
The  four  remaining  crops  included  in 
the  survey  all  show  declines.  Cotton, 
at  175,000  acres,  would  be  down  4  per- 
cent from  last  year,  while  sorghum  at 
115,000  acres  would  also  be  off  4  per- 
cent. Intentions  for  oats  fell  3  per- 
cent to  155,000  acres,  while  barley 
dropped  5  percent  to  70,000  acres. 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  corn, 
acreage  of  the  six  crops  would  be  129, - 
000  acres  above  last  year' s  plantings. 


UNITED  STATES 
CORN  AND  COTTON  UP,   SOYBEANS  DOWN 

For  35  major  agricultural  States  in 
the  Nation  making  the  January  acreage 
survey,  combined  indications  followed  a 
pattern  nearly  similar  to  that  in  N.  C. 
Corn  intentions  across  U.  S.  are  up  10 
percent.  Soybean  states  in  the  group 
showed  intentions  to  be  down  3  percent. 
Sorghum  grain  is  up  1  percent.  Cotton 
is  forecast  17  percent  above  last  year. 
Oats  and  barley  are  expected  to  be  under 
1973  --  oats  1  percent  and  barley  15 
percent. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  January 
Survey  was  to  give  growers  and  agricul- 
tural planners  some  advance  notice  of 
what  farmers  are  planning  for  1974- 
The  report  only  expresses  farmers 
thinking  around  January  1.  Final  plant- 
ings may  vary  considerably  from  those 
expressed  depending  upon  such  factors  as 
weather,  and  the  availability  of  seed, 
fertilizer  and  fuel,  plus  the  influence 
of  the  report  itself  on  farmers' 
actions. 

Another  report  on  farmers'  inten- 
tions as  of  March  l,  covering  prospec- 
tive plantings  of  most  major  crops  in 
N.  C.  and  the  U.  S.  will  be  released 
March  14. 
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MOST  N.  C.  FEED  PRICES  INCREASE 


The  prices  paid  for  most  mixed 
feeds  by  N.  C.  farmers  increased  during 
the  month  of  January.  Dairy  feed  prices 
rose  from  $3.00  to  $14.00  per  ton.  The 
14%  protein  feeds  increased  $3.00  per 
ton  to  $122.00.  An  $8.00  per  ton  in- 
crease was  realized  in  the  16%  and  18% 
protein  feeds  bringing  them  to  $141.00 
and  $147.00  per  ton,  respectively.  The 
20%  protein  feeds  registered  a  slight 
decrease  from  $147.00  to  $146.00  per 
ton.  The  32%  protein  group  increased 
$7.00  per  ton  to  $176.00  and  the  higher 
protein  40%  and  over  group  realized  a 
$14.00  per  ton  increase  to  $210.00. 

Considerable  gains  were  recorded  in 
all  poultry  feeds  prices  except  for  one 
group.  Chick  starter  rose  $7.00  per  ton 
to  $173.00  and  broiler  grower  increased 
$5.00  to  $162.00  per  ton.  Turkey  grower 
increased  $6.00  to  $168.00  per  ton,  but 
laying  feed  registered  a  decrease  of 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N.  C. 

U. 

S. 

Dec. 
15 
1973 

Jan. 
15 
1974 

Jan. 
15 

1974 

Dol  lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.955 

900 

876 

Corn  

Bu. 

2.56 

2. 

72 

2 

59 

Wheat  

Bu. 

4.00 

4 

50 

5 

29 

Oats  

Bu. 

1.30 

1. 

33 

1 

32 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.70 

1. 

90 

2 

32 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.15 

2. 

25 

2 

74 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

3.75 

4 

00 

4 

03 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

5.81 

6 

00 

5 

87 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.183 

185 

165 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.530 

690 

572 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

92.00 

93 

00 

100 

00 

Wool  

Lb. 

749 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

39.50 

40 

40 

40 

10 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

33.90 

34 

60 

44 

40 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

48.30 

53 

80 

53 

90 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

315.00 

340 

00 

535 

00 

Cbm'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.190 

205 

209 

Lb. 

.410 

390 

354 

Eggs  JJ  

Doz. 

.708 

745 

666 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

2/10 . 20 

J/10 

10 

8 

88 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

4 

67 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

5.00 

8 

00 

9 

26 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.115 

115 

104 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

35.00 

39 

80 

39 

00 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

45.00 

48 

00 

47 

10 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

49.00 

52 

00 

51 

00 

Other  

Ton 

45.00 

48 

00 

39 

90 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

3/  Pre  I i mi  nary . 


$8.00  to  $152.00  per  ton. 

Prices  of  grain  by-products  in- 
creased slightly  from  last  month.  Bran 
rose  fifty  cents  to  $7.20,  while 
middlings  increased  forty  cents  to 
$7.10  per  hundredweight.  Corn  meal  held 
steady  at  $6.10  per  hundredweight.  High 
protein  feeds  held  steady  from  December, 
cottonseed  meal  41%  at  $11.50  and  soy- 
bean meal  44%  at  $12.50. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Per  Ton 

-  Dol  lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

119.00 

122.00 

122.00 

127.00 

16%  Protein  

133.00 

141.00 

132.00 

135.00 

18%  Protein  

139.00 

147.00 

137.00 

142.00 

20%  Protein  

147.00 

146.00 

143.00 

146.00 

32%  Protein  

169.00 

176.00 

186.00 

191.00 

40%  &  Over  

196.00 

210.00 

207.00 

208.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  , , 

166.00 

173.00 

173.00 

177.00 

Broiler  Grower  

157.00 

162.00 

165.00 

170.00 

Laying  Feed  jj  

160.00 

152.00 

150.00 

152.00 

Turkey  Grower  jj.  . 

162.00 

168.00 

167.00 

172.00 

Per 

ICO  Lbs.  -  Dol  lars 

Grain  By-products 

Bran  

6.70 

7.20 

7.14 

7.24 

Middlings  

6.70 

7.10 

7.16 

7.27 

Corn  Meal  

6.10 

6.10 

6.11 

6.29 

High  protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

11.50 

11.50 

11.30 

11.30 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . 

12.50 

12.50 

11.90 

11.90 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without 
further  mixing  or  supplemental  ions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

Dec. 

15 
1973 

Jan. 

15 
1974 

Dec. 

15 
1973 

Jan. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler-Feed. . . 
Turkey-Feed. . . . 

8.8      9.8      8.5  8.8 
2.4      2.5      2.3  2.5 
5.1      4.6      4.9  4.1 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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ANNUAL  HONEY  CROP  -  1972  REVISED,  1973  PRELIMINARY 


STATE 
AND 
DIVISION 

Colonies 
Of 
Bees 

i  leiQ 
Per 
Colony 

Honey 
Production 

Stocks' 
On  Hand 
For 
Sale 
Dec.  15 

Average 
Price 
Per  Pound 

Value  Of 
Production 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousand 

Thous . 

Thousand 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Poun  ds 

Pounds 

Cen  t  s 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

N.  C. 

193 

189 

37 

21 

7,  141 

3,969 

278 

44. 

2 

51. 

3 

3,  156 

2,036 

Md. 

12 

13 

37 

34 

444 

442 

49 

38. 

1 

58. 

9 

169 

260 

Va. 

81 

79 

27 

21 

2,  187 

1,  659 

315 

33. 

6 

44. 

3 

735 

735 

W.  Va. 

78 

84 

20 

22 

1,  560 

1,848 

333 

40 

8 

62 

1 

636 

1,  148 

s.  c. 

59 

57 

27 

23 

1,593 

1,311 

131 

37. 

5 

40. 

8 

597 

535 

Ga. 

164 

166 

37 

39 

6,068 

6,  474 

388 

28.  4 

43. 

6 

1,  723 

2,  823 

Fla. 

350 

364 

76 

92 

26,600 

33, 488 

2,  344 

29 

1 

41. 

5 

7,  741 

13, 898 

Minn. 

140 

137 

84 

112 

11, 760 

15,344 

1,  688 

28 

8 

43 

1 

3,  387 

6,  613 

Texas 

196 

210 

58 

47 

11, 368 

9,870 

1,  184 

26. 

0 

40. 

3 

2,956 

3,978 

Calif. 

500 

500 

49 

62 

24, 500 

31,000 

4,  650 

27. 

3 

43.0 

6,  689 

13, 330 

u.  s. 

4,067 

4,  101 

52.6 

58.  1 

213,959 

238, 213 

37,845 

30. 

2 

44. 

4 

64, 583 

105, 655 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HONEY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 


N.  C.  beekeepers  produced  4.0  mil- 
lion pounds  of  honey  in  1973  compared  to 
7.1  million  pounds  in  1972,  a  decrease 
of  44  percent.  A  2  percent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  colonies  plus  a  decrease 
of  16  pounds  in  the  average  yield  per 
colony  accounted  for  the  decrease.  In 
mid-December  producers  reported  1973 
production  from  189,000  colonies  with 
an  average  production  of  21  pounds  per 
colony. 

Tar  Heel  honey  producers  received 
an  average  price  of  51.3  cents  per 
pound  for  honey  sold,  up  7.  1  cents  from 
1972.  The  1973  crop  is  valued  at  2.0 
million  dollars.  The  higher  prices  have 
resulted  in  only  278,000  pounds  of  honey 


stocks  on  hand  for  sale  on  December  15 
compared  to  357,000  pounds  carried  over 
in  1972.  Beeswax  production  decreased 
from  157,000  in  1972  to  91,000  in  1973. 
Producers  received  an  average  of  70 
cents  per  pound  for  a  total  value  of 
$64,000. 

Honey  produced  in  the  U.  S.  during 
1973  totaled  238  million  pounds  --  up 
11  percent  from  the  1972  crop.  This 
year' s  honey  crop  was  produced  by  4. 1 
million  colonies,  nearly  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.  Yield  of  honey  per 
colony  was  58. 1  pounds,  compared  with 
52.6  in  1972.  Beeswax  production 
totaled  4.2  million  pounds  in  1973,  up 
6  percent  from  1972. 


BEESWAX 


PRODUCTION 


1972 


1973 


Thousand  Pounds 


157 
1 
7 

35 
17 
35 
79 
426 
223 
485 

3,  986 


91 
1 
8 
25 
26 
24 
97 
569 
276 
558 

4,  226 


PRICE  PER  POUND 


1972 


59 
75 
75 
58 
60 
59 
64 
63 
62 
63 

62.0 


1973 


Cen  ts 


VALUE 


1972 


1973 


Thousand  Do  I  lars 


70 

93 

64 

90 

1 

1 

90 

5 

7 

85 

20 

21 

80 

10 

21 

70 

21 

17 

69 

51 

67 

74 

268 

421 

74 

138 

204 

74 

306 

413 

74.4 

2,  474 

3,  144 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  RAISE  14 

N.  C.  turkey  growers  reported 
iround  December  1  they  intend  to  produce 
4.9  million  turkeys  during  1974,  14 
jercent  more  than  last  year.  Only  two 
tates,  California  and  Minnesota,  intend 
:o  produce  more  turkeys  in  1974  than  the 
rar  Heel  State.  Indications  are  that 
;his  year's  crop  will  consist  of  13.2 
lillion  heavy  breeds  and  1.7  million 
Light  breeds.  Intended  production  of 
leavy  breeds  is  up  15  percent  and  light 
>reeds  up  9  percent. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  N.  C.  farms 
)ecember  1  1973  totaled  275,000,  up  7 
ercent  from  the  256,000  on  hand  a  year 
arlier.  Turkeys  in  flocks  tested  for 
ullorum-typhoid  during  the  period  July 
973  through  November  1973  totaled 
76,822  compared  with  111,004  during  the 
comparable  period  of  1972. 

Turkey  growers  in  the  20  principal 


9  MILLION  TURKEYS  IN  1974 

producing  States  intend  to  raise  6  per- 
cent more  turkeys  in  1974  than  in  1973. 
An  increase  of  4  percent  is  intended  for 
heavy  breeds,  while  an  18  percent  in- 
crease is  intended  for  light  breeds.  If 
producers  carry  out  present  intentions, 
the  1974  turkey  crop  in  the  20  States 
will  total  134  million  birds  compared 
with  127  million  raised  in  1973.  Pro- 
ducers in  the  20  States  intend  to  raise 
116  million  heavy  breed  turkeys  in  1974 
and  18.0  million  light  breeds. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  farms  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973  in  26  States  totaled  3,605,- 
000,  up  9  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  breeder  hens  on  farms  con- 
sisted of  3,159,000  heavy  breeds  and 
446,000  light  breeds.  Heavy  breeds  in- 
creased 8  percent  from  December  1,  1972 
and  light  breeds  increased  17  percent. 


TURKEYS:  Number  Raised 

In  1973 

and  To 

Be  Raised  In  1974 

HEAVY  BREEDS 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

ALL  BREEDS 

STATE 

1973 

1974/1/ 

1973 

1974// 

1973 

19741/ 

1974  As 
%0f 
1973 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Arkansas  2J 

California 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia  2/ 
Wisconsin 

11,478 

15, 898 
1,900 

15, 936 
2,200 
8,  791 

4,209 

13,200 

18, 500 
1,  995 

14, 820 
2,380 

11, 000 

4,335 

1,600 

1,650 
36 

7,387 
100 
90 

20 

1,744 

3,  000 
36 
7,830 
120 
1,000 

20 

13,078 
7,707 

17,548 
1,936 

23,323 
2,300 
8,881 
5,210 
4,229 

14, 944 
5,918 

21,500 
2,031 

22,650 
2,500 

12,000 
5,471 
4,355 

114 
77 
123 
105 
97 
109 
135 
105 
103 

20  STATE  TOTAL 

111,423 

116, 117 

15,242 

18,044 

126,665 

134, 161 

106 

J_J  I n tended .  2J  Breakdown  by  breeds 
opera  t i ons  . 


combined  to  avoid  d i sc  I os  i ng  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I 


TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS:  Number  On  Farms  and  Value,  December  1,  1972-73 


STATE 

Number 

Averag 
Per 

3  Value 
Head 

Total  Value 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousand  Head 

Do  1 1  ars 

Thousand 

Do  1 1 ars 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

California 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

26  STATE  TOTAL 

256 
737 

30 
539 

69 
491 
108 

275 
972 

33 
520 

69 
500 
125 

6.  10 
7.30 
5.50 
5.  70 
6.40 
6.20 
5.80 

8.70 
10.80 
11.00 
8.90 
9.50 
8.40 
7.40 

1,562 
5,380 

165 
3,  072 

442 
3,  044 

626 

2,393 
10,498 

363 
4,628 

656 
4,200 

925 

All  Breeds 
Heavy  Breeds 
Light  Breeds 

3,303 
2,922 
381 

3,605 
3,  159 
446 

6.50 

9.58 

21,466 

34, 529 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT  IN  DECEMBER 


N.  C.  commercial  hatcheries  pro- 
duced 28,750,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  December  1973  -  down  3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  Decem- 
ber hatch  consisted  of  28,235,000 
broiler-type  and  515,000  egg-type  chicks 
compared  with  28,857,000  broiler-type 
and  667,000  egg-type  chicks  during 
December  last  year. 


The  Nation's  laying  flocks  pro- 
duced 5,630  million  eggs  during  December, 
1  percent  less  than  in  December  1972. 
Layers  on  hand  during  December  averaged 
294  million,  3  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  rate  of  lay  during 
the  month  was  up  1  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  to  partially  offset  the  fewer 
layers. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  DECEMBER  1972-73 


STATE 

Broiler  Type 

Egg  Type 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

Delaware 

10, 370 

11,340 

JJ 

JJ 

Florida 

5,824 

6,787 

2,206 

2,910 

Georgia 

35,859 

38, 259 

2,745 

3,  129 

Maryland 

19,078 

19, 113 

U 

U 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

28,857 

28, 235 

667 

515 

South  Carolina 

1,984 

2,  195 

692 

771 

Virginia 

7,  430 

7,415 

489 

676 

UNITED  STATES 

260,708 

267,739 

32,378 

35,594 

JJ  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  indi  vidua  I 
opera  t  i ons  . 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


There  were  8.0  million  turkey 
poults  hatched  during  December.  Of 
these  poults,  6.5  million  were  heavy 
breed  turkeys  and  1.5  million  were 
light  breeds.  The  number  of  turkey 
poults  hatched  during  1973  was  3  per- 
cent above  1972. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  January  1,  1974,  at  14.6  mil- 
lion was  14  percent  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. Heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  17 
percent  but  light  breed  eggs  decreased 
2  percent  from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  DECEMBER  1973 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

55 

7 

12 

8 

67 

15 

East  North  Central 

644 

745 

79 

129 

723 

874 

West  North  Central 

1,  335 

1,777 

894 

784 

2,  229 

2,  561 

South  Atlantic 

1,067 

1,  522 

341 

313 

1,  408 

1,835 

South  Central 

663 

943 

51 

0 

714 

943 

West 

1,  300 

1,  529 

238 

281 

1,  538 

1,810 

UNITED  STATES 

5,064 

6,  523 

1,  615 

1,  515 

6,  679 

8,038 

JJ  Birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   12  pounds  or  over. 
_£J  Birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   less   than  12  pounds. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS  UP 


Stocks  of  grain  in  N.  C.  in  all 
storage  positions  (farm  and  off-farm)  on 
January  1  showed  holdings  on  six  of  the 
seven  commodities  estimated  to  be  above 
January  1973  --  only  wheat  showed  a  de- 
cline. New  stocks  of  corn  in  all  posi- 
tions totaled  61.5  million  bushels,  9 
percent  above  last  January  1.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  of  corn  ever  stored 
in  the  State  since  both  farm  and  off- 
farm  stocks  record  keeping  began  in  1944. 
The  high  holdings  can  partially  be 
attributed  to  this  fall*  s  record  corn 
harvest. 

Soybean  stocks  are  also  at  an  all 
time  N.  C.  high.  The  24.5  million 
bushels  currently  on  hand  are  42  per- 
cent above  the  same  period  last  year, 
which  was  the  former  high.  The  in- 
crease can  be  credited  to  the  record 


fall  harvest. 

Wheat  in  storage  in  all  positions 
at  2.9  million  bushels  is  17  percent 
under  last  year.  Stocks  of  oats  and 
barley  showed  increases  over  last  year. 
Sorghum  grain  at  3.4  million  bushels  is 
23  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  the  U.  S.  on 
January  1,  1974  was  8  percent  below 
last  year.  Holdings  of  wheat  are  33 
percent  under  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
of  rye  in  all  storage  positions  is  down 
a  whopping  61  percent.  Corn  stocks  are 
8  percent  below  the  previous  year;  de- 
clines were  also  noted  for  oats,  barley 
and  flaxseed.  Only  two  commodities 
show  increases;  soybean  supplies  are  up 
35  percent  and  sorghum  holdings  4  per- 
cent above  the  similar  quarter  of  last 
year. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  JANUARY  1 


Off-Farm 

Total 

On-Farm  Total 

Total  All  Positions 

January 

1  U 

January  1 

January  1  2/ 

CROP 

1973 

1974 

1973  JJ 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousand 

Bus he  I  s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

15, 515 

15,596 

40,960 

45, 920 

56,475 

61, 516 

Soybeans 

8,  515 

9,000 

8,  738 

15, 480 

17, 253 

24,  480 

Wheat 

2,  473 

1,908 

1,054 

1,  008 

3,  527 

2,916 

Oats 

361 

323 

1,  283 

1,  350 

1,  644 

1,  673 

Sorghum  Grain 

316 

464 

2,  420 

2,901 

2,  736 

3,  365 

Rye 

18 

18 

26 

37 

44 

55 

Barley 

153 

181 

615 

941 

768 

1,  122 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mi  lis, 

e  1  eva  tors , 

wa rehouses , 

term/ na Is, 

processors , 

and  CCC- 

owned  grain  at  bin  sites.     2J  Off- farm  total  plus   farm  stocks.     3J  January  1973 


revised,  interpolated. 


DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Thousands 

Number 

Mill 

i  ons 

Florida 

12,  277 

11, 704 

2,003 

1,981 

246 

232 

Georgia 

25,020 

26, 724 

1,  848 

1,919 

462 

513 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

14,761 

13,716 

1,  885 

1,  962 

278 

269 

South  Carolina 

5,830 

5,630 

1,950 

1,  978 

114 

111 

Virginia 

3,865 

3,386 

1,972 

1,925 

76 

65 

UNITED  STATES 

301, 490 

293,880 

1,900 

1,916 

5,  697 

5,  630 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

U 

AVERAGE  PRICES  * 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

npp    1  s 

Jan.  15 
1974 

Dec.  15 
1973 

Ton  U 
dd.ll>  ID 

Dec.  15 
1973 

Jan.  15 
1974 

Do  1 lars 

Percen  / 

Pnttnn     T  h 

47Q0 

.  5720 

.  6707 

.DDI! 

71 

86 

Whpat  Rm 

4  7fi 
'i .  <  O 

5.  29 

3.  56 

134 

143 

r\  v»r-i  Rn 

2.  59 

2.  39 

9 

100 

106 

Onts  Rn 

1.  20 

1.32 

1.  18 

1.  19 

102 

111 

Ra  r  1  p  v  Rn 

9   1 Q 

2.  32 

1.90 

9  DO 

115 

116 

Rye  Bu 

2.  32 

2.  74 

1.  85 

1.85 

125 

148 

Rppf  r»tt 1p  Pwt 

37.  60 

44.  40 

45.40 

47.  50 

83 

93 

Hogs,  Cwt  

38.  20 

40.  10 

37.  70 

40.  30 

101 

100 

T  a  mhc  Pwt" 

35.  20 

39.  20 

46.  50 

47.  50 

76 

83 

Eggs,  Doz  

.  638 

.  666 

.  650 

.656 

5/  85 

5/  90 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.^/. 

d/8.82 

4/8.88 

9.  59 

9.  68 

5/  88 

5/  89 

l_J  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  Iy  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated. 

2/  Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 

Revised. 
4/  Pre  1 1 mi nary . 

5/  Percen  tage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 


DECEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN  1  PERCENT 


Tar  Heel  milk  production  in  Decem- 
ber 1973  totaled  124  million  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  1  percent  from  the  125  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  during  December  a 
year  ago.  Milk  production  per  cow  dur- 
ing December  totaled  800  pounds,  30 
pounds  above  the  comparable  month  a  year 
earlier.     Milk  cows  on  farms  including 


dry  cows  totaled  155,000  during  December. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  7,000  cows 
or  4  percent  during  the  year.  Grain  anc 
other  concentrates  fed  daily  averaged 
17.5  pounds  per  cow  in  herd  on  January  1 
1974  compared  with  15. 5  pounds  per  cow  i 
year  earlier. 
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No.  650  Raleigh,  N.  C.  February  22,  1974 

TAR  HEEL  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  INVENTORY 


The  annual  livestock  inventory 
;  surveys  showed  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  all  cattle,  hogs  and  pigs,  and 
turkey  breeder  hens  on  hand  at  year' s 
end.  The  sheep  and  lambs  inventory 
remained  unchanged  but  the  inventory 
of  all  chickens  decreased. 

The  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  N.  C.   farms,  as  of  January  1,  1974 
was  1, 070, 000--an  increase  of  3  percent 
from  the  previous  January.     Beef  cows 
increased  6  percent,  from  363,000  in 
s    1973  to  384,000  in  1974.     The  number  of 
d    dairy  cows,  at  155,000,  was  down  4  per- 
^    cent.     This  is  a  continuation  of  the 

1  downward  trend  in  dairy  cow  numbers. 

2  Heifers  weighing  500  pounds  or  more 
intended  for  beef  cow  replacement,  at 
102,000  were  up  2  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year  but  milk  cow  replacement 
heifers,  at  48,000  decreased  2  percent. 
Steers  and  other  heifers  weighing  over 
500  pounds,  at  97,000,  remained  un- 
changed from  January  1,  1973.  Calves 
weighing  less  than  500  pounds  totaled 
248,000,  up  4  percent  from  the  previous 
January. 

The  1973  calf  crop  is  estimated  at 
490,000  head,  an  increase  of  4  percent 
from  the  473,000  head  born  during  1972. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
tapered  its  downward  trend.  On  January 
1,  1974  there  were  12,000  head  on 
farms- -the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Chickens  on  farms,  excluding  com- 
mercial broilers,  were  estimated  at 
20,100,000  a  decline  of  2  percent  from 
the  20,515,000  on  hand  December  1  a 
year  earlier. 
1  Turkey  breeder  hens  on  hand  Dec- 

ember 1,   1973  totaled  275,000,  an  in- 
j    crease  of  19,000  or  7  percent  from  the 
J    256,000  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
1  The  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  on 

j    Tar  Heel  farms  December  1,   1973  totaled 


1,950,000,  an  increase  of  12  percent 
from  the  previous  December' s  inventory 
of  1,739,000  head.  Hogs  kept  for 
breeding,  at  296,000,  was  11  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  Market  hogs 
numbered  1,654,000,  up  12  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  January  1,  1974  inventory  of 
127,540,000  cattle  and  calves  on  the 
Nation' s  farms  and  ranches  was  5  per- 
cent higher  than  the  121,534,000  head 
on  hand  January  1,  1973.  The  revised 
January  1,  1973  estimate  is  456,000 
head  less  than  the  preliminary  estimate. 

The  number  of  all  hogs  and  pigs 
on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  on  December  1, 
1973  are  estimated  at  61.0  million 
head--3  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  Hogs  and  pigs  kept  for  breed- 
ing are  estimated  at  8.7  million, 
practically  unchanged  from  December  1, 
1972.  Market  hogs  and  pigs  numbered 
52.4  million,  up  4  percent. 

The  inventory  value  of  all  hogs 
and  pigs  totaled  $3,686  million,  up 
48  percent  from  December  1,  1972.  The 
value  per  head  averaged  $60.40,  up 
$18.40  per  head. 

The  number  of  all  sheep  and  lambs 
on  the  Nation's  farms,  at  16,545,000 
head,  declined  7  percent  during  1973. 
This  continues  the  downward  trend  which 
began  in  1961.  Stock  sheep  numbers, 
at  13,885,000  head,  were  down  7  percent 
on  January  l,  1974.  The  26  principal 
sheep  feeding  states  have  nearly  2.7 
million  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for 
slaughter  market,  down  7  percent  from 
a  year  earlier. 

On  January  1,  1973  all  sheep  and 
lambs  were  valued  at  $541  million,  $73 
million  more  than  last  year  and  $113 
million  above  2  years  ago.  Average 
value  per  head  for  all  sheep  and  lambs 
(See  Livestock,   Page  8) 


DECEMBER  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  6  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  December  1973 
totaled  39.8  million  pounds  live 
weight,  down  6  percent  from  December 
last  year.  A  45  percent  decrease  in 
calf  slaughter,  50  percent  decrease  in 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  9  percent  decrease 
in  hog  slaughter,  more  than  offset  the 
3  percent  increase  in  cattle  slaughter. 
Total  live  weight  of  all  species 
slaughtered  for  the  year  1973  at  502 
million  pounds  was  8  percent  less  than 
the  amount  slaughtered  in  1972.  For 
the  year  1973  cattle  slaughter  was 
down  16  percent,  calves  down  78  per- 
cent, and  hogs  down  5  percent  from 
1972.  Sheep  and  iamb  slaughter  was  up 
13  percent  in  1973. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  December  1973  and  1972 
is  as  follows:  Cattle  9,849,000  and 
9,534,000;  Calves  47,000  and  86,000; 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  9,000  and  18,000;  and 
Hogs  29,868,000  and  32,781,000. 

U.  S.  commercial  production  of  red 
meat  in  the  48  States  totaled  2,892 
million  pounds  in  December,  3  percent 


less  than  a  year  earlier  and  6  percent 
less  than  November  1973.  Commercial 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  and  other  slaughter 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaugh- 
tered on  farms. 

December  1973  includes  20  weekdays 
and  5  Saturdays,  excluding  Christmas, 
the  same  as  1972. 

Beef  production  was  1,775  million 
pounds,  2  percent  less  than  December 
1972.  Cattle  kill  totaled  2,762,000 
head,  down  4  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Live  weight  per  head  was 
1,062  pounds,  6  pounds  more  than  Dec- 
ember 1972  and  7  pounds  more  than 
November  1973. 

There  were  24  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  during  December,  down  23 
percent  from  the  31  million  pounds 
produced  in  December  1972.  Calf' 
slaughter  was  22  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Live  weight  per  head 
was  229  pounds,  down  5  pounds  from 
December  a  year  earlier. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,059 
(See  S laughter,    Page  6) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


u 


Species 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  DECEMBER 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1972  1973 

1972  1973 

1972  1973 

1972  1973 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Thous  .Head                    Thous.Lbs.                 Thous.Head                  Thous .  Lbs . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

10.1          10.4         9,534        9,849        151.8        126.5      145,254  121,929 
.3             .2               86             47           8.9           1.8         2,225  499 

.2             .1               18              9             .9           1.0              83  94 
147.0        131.0       32,781      29,868      1797.0      1694.0      400,513  379,911 

TOTAL 

157.6        141.7        42,419      39,773      1958.6      1823.3      548,075  502,433 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Million  Head              Million  Lbs.             Million  Head            Million  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

2.9           2.8         3,031        2,939         35.8         33.7        37,185  35,152 
.2             .2              56             43           3.1           2.3             767  577 

.8             .6              84             70         10.3           9.6          1,081  1,028 
6.7           6.3          1,607        1,560         84.8         76.9        20,259  18,534 

TOTAL 

10.6           9.9         4,778        4,612        134.0        122.5        59,292  55,291 

J_J  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter, 
excludes    farm  slaughter. 

TAR  HEEL  MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN  1  PERCENT 


Milk  production  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
for  January  1974  totaled  126  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  1  percent  from 
the  127  million  pounds  produced  during 
January  a  year  ago.  Milk  production 
per  cow  during  January  totaled  820 
pounds,  30  pounds  above  the  comparable 
month  a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on 
farms  including  dry  cows  totaled 
154,000  during  January.  This  represents 
a  decline  of  7,000  cows  or  4  percent 
during  the  year. 

U.  S.  milk  production  during 
January  is  estimated  at  9,278  million 
pounds,  down  3  percent  from  January 
1973.  Milk  output  increased  3  percent 
from  December  1973  to  January  1974, 
which  is  1  percent  more  than  the  in- 


crease between  these  2  months  a  year 
earlier.  Milk  production  in  January 
provided  1.42  pounds  of  milk  per  person 
daily  for  all  uses.  This  compares  with 
1.47  pounds  per  person  a  year  earlier 
and  1.38  for  December  1973. 

January  milk  production  per  cow 
was  824  pounds,  down  2  pounds  from  a 
year  ago  and  3  percent  more  than  Dec- 
ember 1973.  Top  output  nationally  was 
California  at  1,025  pounds  per  cow, 
followed  by:  Washington,  1,000  pounds; 
Utah,  950  pounds,  Colorado  and  Minne- 
sota, 915  pounds  and  New  York,  900 
pounds. 

Milk  cows  on  farms  during  January 
totaled  11,259,000  head,  down  3  percent 
from  January  1973. 


ANNUAL  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  JJ 

MILK  PER  C0W_£/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION  2J 

State 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1973  As 
Percent 
Of  1972 

Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.  Va 
N.  C. 
S.  C 
Ga. 
Fla. 


Thousands 


Pounds 


Mi  I  lion  Pounds 


Percen t 


12.8 

12.3 

12.0 

10,391 

10,732 

10,667 

133 

132 

128 

97 

148 

148 

141 

10,568 

10,378 

10,482 

1,564 

1,536 

1,478 

96 

187 

178 

167 

9,364 

9,888 

10,287 

1,  751 

1,760 

1,718 

98 

47 

43 

42 

7,  723 

8,023 

7,928 

363 

345 

333 

97 

167 

163 

158 

8,  982 

9,429 

9,646 

1,  500 

1,537 

1,524 

99 

63 

63 

60 

8,  191 

8,222 

8,317 

516 

518 

499 

96 

146 

145 

136 

8, 137 

8,  517 

8,551 

1,  188 

1,235 

1,  163 

94 

194 

198 

203 

9,201 

9,429 

9,074 

1,785 

1,867 

1,843 

99 

U.  S.   11,842  11,698    11,419  10,009  10,250    10,125  118,532  119,904  115,620 


96 


]_/  Average  number  on  farms  during  year,  exc  I ud i ng  heifers  not  yet  fresh 
2J  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


TAR  HEEL  CALF  CROP  UP  4  PERCENT 


The  calf  crop  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
and  ranches  in  1973  totaled  490,000 
head,  4  percent  more  than  the  473,000 
born  during  1972.  Calves  born  during 
1973  totaled  91  percent  of  the  January 
1,  1974  inventory  of  all  cows  that  have 
calved.  These  percentages  are  not 
strictly  a  calving  rate  because  the 
January  1  inventory  of  cows  did  not 
include  young  heifers  which  have  had 
their  first  calf  since  that  date. 
Also,  the  inventory  included  some  cows 


that  died  or  were  slaughtered  before 
calving. 

The  Nation's  1973  calf  crop  is 
estimated  at  a  record  high  49  million 
head,  3  percent  more  than  the  47.7 
million  head  in  1972.  Texas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  rank  in  that 
order  in  the  size  of  the  1973  calf  crop 
among  the  50  States.  These  4  States 
accounted  for  about  26  percent  of  the 
total  calves  born  in  1973  in  the  United 
States. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY:  NUj 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

SPECIES 
AND 

JANUARY  1 

NUMBER 

ON  FARMS 

TO' 
1  U 

f 

r-T" 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

AS  %  OF 
1973 

1972 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thou! 

CATTLE 

AND  CALVES  -  TOTAL  

1,010 

1,  040 

1,  070 

103 

176,750  .1 

Cows 

506 

525 

539 

103 

Beef 

341 

363 

384 

106 

Milk 

165 

162 

155 

96 

Heifers  500  pounds  and  over  

179 

185 

188 

102 

For 

95 

100 

102 

102 

For 

Milk  Cow  replacement  

49 

49 

48 

98 

- 

Other  Heifers  

35 

36 

38 

106 

- 

Steers 

63 

61 

59 

97 

Bulls 

30 

31 

36 

116 

-  1 

Heifers,  Steers  &  Bulls  under  500  pounds. 

232 

238 

248 

104 

SHEEP 

AND  LAMBS  -  TOTAL  

13 

12 

12 

100 

254 

On  Feed  

Stock 

13 

12 

12 

100 

254 

Ewe  L 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Ewes 

10 

9 

9 

100 

Rams 

and  Wethers  1  year  plus  

1 

1 

1 

100 

DECEMBER  1 

NUMBER 

ON  FARMS 

TO! 

; 

1973 
AS  %  OF 
1972 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

1971 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thorn 

HOGS  A 

ND  PIGS  -  TOTAL  

1,850 

1,739 

1,  950 

112 

50,875 

CHICKENS  -  TOTAL  JJ  

21,595 

20,515 

20, 100 

98 

23,755 

Hens 

7, 122 
8,494 

7, 122 
7,713 

6,263 
7,713 

88 
100 

Pullets  of  Laying  Age  

5, 112 

4,868 

5,320 

109 

Other 

867 

812 

804 

99 

TURKEY 

7  BREEDER  HENS  -  TOTAL  

240 

256 

275 

107 

1,368 

Heavj 

f  Breeds  

Light 

*  Preliminary.       J_J  Does  not   include  c ommerc  i a  I  broi  lers. 
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!  ON  FARMS  AND  TOTAL  VALUE 


UNITED  STATES 

JANUARY  1 

|lue 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS 

TOTAL  VALUE 

1974 

1974* 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

AS  %  OF 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

1973 

p 1 1  ars 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Dot  /ars 

272, 850 

117, 862 

121,534 

127, 540 

105 

24, 519, 645 

30, 582, 529 

40, 905, 700 

50, 585 

52, 541 

54, 157 

103 

38, 807 

40, 918 

42, 874 

105 

11     11 Q 
11,  IIP 

1  1  CIO/I 
1 1 , 

11     O  CM 

1 1 , zo4 

97 

17,214 

17,743 

18,999 

107 

6,987 

7,436 

8,214 

110 

3,828 

3,874 

3,943 

102 

6,399 

6,434 

6,843 

106 

15,999 

16,555 

17,788 

107 

2,376 

2,466 

2,642 

107 

31,688 

32,229 

33,954 

105 

8 

312 

18,710 

17,724 

16,545 

93 

427,741 

467,914 

540,651 

2,875 

2,872 

2,660 

93 

8 

312 

15,835 

14,852 

13,885 

93 

1,974 

1,896 

1,833 

97 

401 

355 

367 

103 

12,901 

12, 116 

11,215 

93 

559 

484 

470 

97 

DECEMBER  1 

LUE 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS 

TOTAL  VALUE 

1973 

1973* 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

AS  %  OF 
1972 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

p  /  1  ars 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Do  1  /ars 

0 

114,075 

62,507 

59, 180 

61,022 

103 

1,781,341 

2,484, 154 

3,685,700 

1 

30, 150 

425,576 

406,241 

412,329 

102 

524,002 

519,908 

669, 120 

138, 157 

132,206 

127,238 

96 

182,896 

169,840 

169, 140 

100 

98, 160 

97,989 

110,021 

112 

6,363 

6,206 

6, 157 

99 

2 

2,393 

3,370 

3,303 

3,605 

109 

21,011 

21,466 

34,529 

3,  005 

2,  922 

3,  159 

108 

365 

381 

446 

117 
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N.  C.  ANNUAL  MILK  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  1  PERCENT 


Annual  milk  production  on  N.  C. 
farms  for  1973  was  1,524  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  1  percent  from 
the  1,537  million  pounds  produced  dur- 
ing 1972.  Milk  produced  per  cow  during 
the  year  reached  9,646  pounds,  up  217 
pounds  or  2  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

Milk  cows  on  farms  continue  on  a 
downward  trend.  The  total  number  of 
milk  cows  on  N.  C.  farms  for  1973  was 
158,000,  down  5,000  head  or  3  percent 
from  1972. 

U.  S.  MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN  -  1973 

Total  milk  production  was  115.6 
billion  pounds  in  1973,  3.6  percent 
less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  119.9 
billion  pounds  produced  in  1972.  The 
annual  average  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  in  1973  was  a  record  low-- 
11,419,000,  down  2  percent  from  11,698, 
000  in  1972.  Output  per  cow  in  1973 
was  10,125  pounds,  down  1  percent  from 
1972.  This  marked  the  first  time  since 
1944  that  production  per  cow  has  de- 


clined from  the  previous  year.  The 
revised  estimates  for  1972  and  1973 
are  based  on  an  annual  review  of  more 
complete  production  and  utilization 
data. 

Milk  production  during  1973  was  9 
percent  below  the  record  1964  produc- 
tion of  127.0  billion  pounds.  Wisconsin 
was  the  leading  milk  producing  State  in 
1973  with  18.4  billion  pounds,  followed 
by:  California,  10.3  billion;  New 
York,  9.7  billion;  Minnesota,  9.4  bil- 
lion; and  Pennsylvania,  6.7  billion 
pounds.  The  top  10  milk  producing 
States  turned  out  64  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.  production  in  1973.  Of  the 
leaders,  all  had  a  lower  production 
than  a  year  earlier.  Milk  production 
during  each  month  of  1973  fell  below 
the  1972  monthly  output. 

Milk  cow  farms  in  the  U.  S.  con- 
tinue on  a  downward  trend.  At  489.4 
thousand,  the  1973  total  number  of 
dairy  farms  decreased  by  47, 140  farms 
or  9  percent  from  the  1972  average 
number  of  farms. 


JANUARY  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS// 

MILK  PER  COW^/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION^/ 

State 

1974  AS 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

PERCENT 

OP  1973 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1  lion  Pounds 

Percen f 

Md. 

149 

145 

134 

885 

880 

890 

132 

128 

119 

93 

Va. 

182 

172 

160 

760 

820 

830 

138 

141 

133 

94 

N.  C. 

165 

161 

154 

765 

790 

820 

126 

127 

126 

99 

Ga. 

146 

143 

130 

745 

755 

725 

109 

108 

94 

87 

Fla. 

197 

200 

211 

820 

825 

770 

162 

165 

162 

98 

U.  S. 

11,773 

11, 599 

11,259 

826 

826 

824 

9,720 

9,581 

9,278 

97 

_//  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  2/  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked 
by  calves. 


SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.   From  Page  2) 

million  pounds  in  December,  3  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Hog  kill  totaled 
6,288,500  head,  down  6  percent  from 
December  1972.  Live  weight  per  head 
was  248  pounds,  7  pounds  more  than 
last  year  and  2  pounds  more  than  last 
month's  average.  Lard  rendered  per 
100  pounds  of  live  weight  was  6.4 
pounds,  compared  with  6.8  pounds  in 


December  1972. 

There  were  34  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  December, 
down  19  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
638,700  head,  18  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Average  live  weight  was  109 
pounds,  2  pounds  more  than  last  year 
and  last  month. 


TAR  HEEL  CATTLE  ON  FEED  UP  7  PERCENT 


Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  for  slaughter  totaled 
48,000  head  on  January  1,  1974.  This 
represents  a  7  percent  increase  from 
the  45,000  on  full  feed  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for  the 
slaughter  market  in  50  States  are  esti- 
mated at  13,637,000  head  on  January  1, 
1974.  This  is  6  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  January 
1  for  slaughter  market  totaled  13,062, 
000  head  in  the  23  major  feeding 
States,  a  decrease  of  6  percent  from 
January  1  a  year  earlier. 

Placements  of  cattle  and  calves 
in  the  23  States  during  October-Decem- 
ber 1973  totaled  7,513,000  head,  down 
15  percent  from  placements  during  the 
comparable  period  of  1972. 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  for 


slaughter  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1973,  at  6,505,000  head,  were  4  percent 
below  the  comparable  period  a  year 
earlier. 

There  were  9,479,000  steers  and 
steer  calves  on  feed  January  1 ,  1974 
in  the  23  major  feeding  States,  4  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.  Heifers  and 
heifer  calves  at  3,497,000  were  down 
11  percent  from  January  1,  1973.  Cows 
and  other  cattle  on  feed,  totaled 
86,000  up  20,000  head  from  a  year 
earlier. 

During  January -Mar c h ,  cattle 
feeders  in  the  23  major  States  intend 
to  market  6,535,000  head.  If  these 
expectations  are  realized,  first 
quarter  marketings  this  year  would  be 
1  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Monthly 
marketing  intentions  are  for  34  percent 
of  the  3-month  total  to  be  marketed  in 
January,  34  percent  in  February  and 
32  percent  in  March. 


CATTLE  NUMBERS  AND  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

%  OF  1930-39  1  I  I  I 


5Q  1  I  I  I  l  1  I  1  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  ll  II  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

1930  1940         1950         1960  1970 

*CATTLEAND  CALVES  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1.        °PRODUCTION  FORECAST 
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LIVESTOCK  (Cont'd.   From  Page  l) 


was  $32.70,  compared  with  $26.40  last 
year. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  farms  Dec- 
ember l,  1973  in  26  States  totaled 
3,605,000,  up  9  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  breeder  hens 
on  farms  consisted  of  3,159,000  heavy 
breeds  and  446,000  light  breeds.  Heavy 
breeds  increased  8  percent  from  Dec- 
ember l,  1972  and  light  breeds  in- 
creased 17  percent. 

The  December  1,  1973  value  of 
breeder  hens  on  farms  totaled  $34,529, 
000  compared  with  $21,466,000  on  Dec- 
ember 1,  1972.  The  average  value  per 
bird  of  $9.58  on  December  1,  1973,  com- 
pared with  $6.50  on  December  1,  1972. 

The  number  of  chickens  on  U.  S. 
farms  December  1,  1973  (excluding  com- 
mercial broilers)  totaled  412,329,000-- 
up  2  percent  from  the  December  1,  1972 
total  of  406,241,000.  Hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  totaled  296,378,000-- 
down  2  percent  from  the  December  1,  1972 


total  of  302, 046, 000. 

The  value  of  chickens  (excluding 
commercial  broilers)  on  farms  December 
1,  1973  was  $669  million,  compared  with 
$520  million  a  year  earlier.  The  value 
per  head  was  $1.62,  compared  with  $1.28 
a  year  earlier. 

The  total  value  of  all  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  chickens  and 
turkey  breeder  hens  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
amounted  to  about  420  million  dollars 
or  an  increase  of  35  percent  from  the 
previous  year.  All  hogs  valued  at 
$58.50  per  head  were  $18.50  higher  than 
the  previous  year.  All  cattle  were 
valued  at  S255.00  per  head  compared 
with  $205.00  on  January  1  a  year 
earlier.  Sheep  and  lambs  also  increased 
in  value  from  $21.50  to  $26.00  per 
head.  The  value  per  head  of  Tar  Heel 
turkey  breeder  hens  increased  from 
$6.10  to  $8.70  per  bird.  All  chickens 
were  valued  at  $1.50  each,  an  increase 
of  25  cents. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UP  FOUR  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  February  was  up 
four  points.  The  current  index  is  169 
compared  to  139  in  February  1973  and  115 
in  February  1972-  The  increase  over 
January  was  due  to  advances  in  virtually, 
all  crop  and  livestock  indices. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  advanced 
two  points  to  158.  Tobacco  and  cotton 
at  134  and  282,  respectively,  were  un- 
changed from  last  month.  The  oil  bear- 
ing crop  index  was  up  five  points  to 
(See  N.   C.   Prices,   Page  2) 


N.  C.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  UP 
11  PERCENT  IN  JANUARY 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  January  1974  totaled 
50,355,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  11 
percent  from  January  last  year.  In- 
creases were  reflected  in  all  species 
except  sheep  and  lambs,  which  remained 
unchanged  with  a  negligible  amount 
slaughtered  both  years.  The  largest 
increase  occurred  in  calf  slaughter, 
which  was  up  132  percent  from  last  year. 
Cattle  slaughter  increased  16  percent, 
and  hog  slaughter  increased  9  percent. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
(See  Livestock  S I ' aught er ,   Page  6) 


MEAT  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


POUNDS  * 


75 
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25 


Beef  and  veal 
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Lamb  and  mutton 
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1973  ANNUAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  6  PERCENT 

N.  C.  annual  egg  production  for  the 
year  ended  November  30,  1973  was  3,213 
million  eggs.  This  was  6  percent  less 
than  the  3,433  million  eggs  produced  in 
1972-  With  fewer  layers  on  hand,  the 
rate  of  lay  in  1973  increased  l  percent. 
The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age  averaged  14,094,000  birds  compared 
to  15,172,000  birds  a  year  earlier. 
Eggs  per  layer  in  1973  averaged  228  as 
compared  to  226  eggs  per  layer  in  1972- 

Egg  production  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
year  ending  November  30.  1973  totaled 
66,551  million  eggs.  The  1973  produc- 
tion was  5  percent  below  the  69,879  mil- 
lion eggs  produced  in  1972. 

Layer  numbers  during  1973  averaged 
293  million,  down  5  percent  from  the  307 
million  average  of  1972.  The  annual 
average  production  per  layer  on  hand  in 
1973  was  227  eggs,  unchanged  from  1972- 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  plus  pullets  3  months  old 
and  older  not  of  laying  age)  on  hand 
December  l,  1973  totaled  349  million, 
1  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Of  the 
349  million  birds,  85  percent  were  of 
laying  age  and  15  percent  were  pullets 
3  months  old  or  older  not  of  laying  age. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products... 

165 

169 

1/  139 

115 

110 

All  Crops  

156 

158 

135 

115 

111 

Tobacco  

134 

134 

130 

118 

109 

Cotton  

282 

282 

124 

125 

90 

Oil  Bearing  

198 

203 

171 

114 

113 

Grains  

210 

227 

120 

88 

120 

Commercial  Vegetables  

177 

179 

3J  127 

J/  118 

J/118 

185 

192      3/  146 

3/  110 

j/no 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

3J  181 

189 

146 

115 

108 

Meat  Animals  

203 

209 

176 

135 

109 

Poultry  

176 

188 

137 

105 

J/105 

162 

162 

3/  126 

j/  ii6 

J/115 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

200 

203 

149 

122 

112 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

157 

159 

136 

3J  123 

J/118 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

127 

128 

110 

98 

95 

L/  including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  J/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers    to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     J/  Revised. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  3  points  (ll/2  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  February  15  1974. 
Contributing  most  to  the  increase  since 
mid-January  were  higher  prices  for 
potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  dry  beans,  and 
lettuce.  Partially  offsetting  were 
lower  prices  for  cattle,  hogs,  and 
eggs.  The  index  was  54  points  (36  per- 
cent) above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  mid- 
February  was  159,  up  2  points  (1&  per- 
cent) from  a  month  earlier.  Prices 
averaged  higher  for  all  components  sur- 
veyed except  feeder  livestock. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

203.  The  grains  index  which  pushed  up 
17  points  to  227  made  the  largest  gain 
during  the  month.  Commercial  vegetables 
registered  an  increase  of  two  points  to 
179  and  fruits  increased  seven  points  to 
192. 

The  '  livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '  index  increased  eight  points  to 
189.  Of  the  indices  in  this  category 
poultry  registered  the  greatest  in- 
crease with  a  12  point  jump  to  188.  Meat 
animals  increased  six  points  to  209. 
Dairy  at  162  remained  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month. 
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MOST  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEED  PRICES  DECREASE 


The  prices  paid  for  most  mixed 
feeds  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  decreased 
during  the  month  of  February.  Dairy 
feed  prices  dropped  as  much  as  $13.00 
per  ton.  The  14%  and  20%  protein  feeds, 
at  $122.00  and  $146.00  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, recorded  no  change  from  the 
previous  month.  The  18%  protein  feeds 
decreased  $13.00  to  $134.00  per  ton.  The 
16%,  32%  and  40%  and  over  protein  feeds 
each  dropped  $11.00  per  ton  to  $130.00, 
$165.00  and  $199.00  per  ton,  respec- 
tively. 

Slight  decreases  were  recorded  in 
all  poultry  feed  prices  except  for  one 
group.  Chick  starter  decreased  $4.00 
per  ton  to  $169.00  and  broiler  grower 
decreased  $1.00  to  $161.00  per  ton. 
Turkey  grower  decreased  $2.00  to  $166.00 
per  ton,  but  laying  feed  registered  an 
increase  of  $2.00  to  $154.00  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

Jan. 
15 
1974 

Feb. 
15 

1974 

Feb. 
15 

1974 

Dol  lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.900 

.710 

Corn  

Bu. 

2.72 

2.94 

2.76 

Wheat  

Bu. 

4.50 

4.80 

5.52 

Oats  

Bu. 

1.33 

1.45 

1.44 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.90 

2.02 

2.52 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.25 

2.25 

2.64 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4.00 

4.42 

4.38 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

6.00 

6.24 

6.07 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.185 

Cbtton  

Lb. 

.690 

.690 

.565 

Cbttonseed  

Ton 

93.00 

101.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.704 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

40.40 

40.20 

39.40 

Beef  Cattle.... 

Cwt. 

34.60 

38.80 

43.50 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

53.80 

55.70 

53.20 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

340.00 

360.00 

545.00 

Com'l.  "Broilers 

Lb. 

.205 

.240 

.237 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.390 

.340 

.323 

Eggs  1/  

Doz. 

.745 

.754 

.641 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

i/10 . 35 

J/10.35 

8.95 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

6.18 

Sweetpotatoes. . 
Apples,  Com'l.. 
Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

8.00 

8.50 

9.80 

Lb. 

.115 

.123 

.105 

Cwt. 

3/39.00 

^/39 . 50 

40.30 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

~  48.00 

~~  45.00 

47.10 

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Ton 

52.00 

48.00 

51.40 

Other  

Ton 

48.00 

45.00 

39.80 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

J./  Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 


Prices  of  most  grain  by-products 
decreased  slightly  from  the  previous 
month.  Bran  decreased  ten  cents  to 
$7.10,  while  middlings  decreased  20  cents 
to  $6.90  per  hundredweight.  Corn  meal, 
at  $6.60,  increased  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. Cottonseed  meal,  41%,  held 
steady  from  January,  but  44%  soybean 
meal  dropped  50  cents  to  $12.00  per 
hundredweight. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

Li. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

15 

15 

15 

11 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Per  Ton 

-  Dol  lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

122 

00 

122.00 

127 

00 

127 

00 

16%  Protein  

141 

00 

130.00 

135 

00 

133 

00 

18%  Protein  

147 

00 

134.00 

142 

00 

138 

00 

20%  Protein  

146 

00 

146.00 

146 

00 

142 

00 

32%  Protein  

176 

00 

165.00 

191 

00 

185 

00 

40%  &  Over  

210 

00 

199.00 

208 

00 

203 

00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

173 

00 

169.00 

177 

00 

176 

00 

Broiler  Grower  

162 

00 

161.00 

170 

00 

169 

00 

Laying  Feed  jj  

152 

00 

154.00 

152 

00 

153 

00 

Turkey  Grower  jj  . . . 

168 

00 

166.00 

172 

00 

172 

00 

Per 

IOO  Lbs.  - 

Do  1  lars 

Grain  By-products 

7 

20 

7.10 

7 

24 

7 

16 

Middlings  

7 

10 

6.90 

7 

27 

7 

12 

Corn  Meal  

6 

10 

6.60 

6 

29 

6 

57 

High  protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

11 

50 

11.50 

11 

30 

10 

90 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

12 

50 

12.00 

11 

90 

11 

40 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  ementa- 
t ions . 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

Jan. 

15 
1974 

Feb. 

15 
1974 

Jan. 

15 
1974 

Feb. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler-Feed. . . 
Turkey  Feed. . . . 

9.8      9.8      8.8  8.4 

2.5  3.0      2.5  2.8 

4.6  4.1      4.1  3.8 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in   value   to  -one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  2  PERCENT  IN  JANUARY 


North  Carolina  commercial  hatcheries 
produced  29,464,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  January  1974  -  up  2  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  January 
hatch  consisted  of  28,873,000  broiler- 
type  and  591,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  28,217,000  broiler-type  and 
684,000  egg-type  chicks  during  January 
last  year. 

The  nation' s  January  hatch  increased 
6  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks  from 


last  year  while  egg-type  chick  produc- 
tion was  down  9  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  broiler-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  February  l  was  up 
4  percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  the  South  Atlantic  States 
increased  5  percent.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  February  l 
decreased  5  percent  for  the  nation  and 
decreased  20  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  JANUARY  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

28, 217 

28,873 

684 

591 

South  Carolina 

1,977 

2,  386 

614 

724 

Georgia 

36, 749 

40, 276 

3,  575 

2,442 

Florida 

6,113 

7,333 

3,056 

3,  143 

Delaware 

10, 532 

11, 754 

1/ 

U 

Maryland 

19,  247 

19, 254 

1/ 

1/ 

Virginia 

7,492 

7,745 

491 

542 

UNITED  STATES 

261,613 

277, 281 

39, 245 

35,547 

U  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  indi  vidua  I 
opera t  ions . 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  LAYERS  ON  FARMS ,  EGGS  PER  100  LAYERS  AND  EGGS 
PRODUCED,  BY  MONTHS,  1972  and  1973,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

NUMBER  LAYERS 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

EGGS  PRODUCED 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1 ,000 

Head 

Number 

Mi  II  ion  Eggs 

December  J/ 

15,632 

14, 761 

1,903 

1,885 

297 

278 

January 

15,647 

14, 627 

1,916 

1,900 

300 

278 

February 

15,608 

14, 758 

1,792 

1,702 

280 

251 

March 

15,375 

14, 761 

1,934 

1,876 

297 

277 

April 

14,915 

14, 499 

1,875 

1,866 

280 

271 

May 

14,869 

14, 217 

1,947 

1,962 

289 

279 

June 

15,088 

13, 694 

1,893 

1,911 

286 

262 

July 

15,201 

13, 221 

1,900 

1,996 

289 

264 

August 

15, 199 

13,337 

1,872 

1,984 

285 

265 

September 

15,009 

13, 506 

1,833 

1,905 

275 

257 

October 

14,784 

13, 752 

1,913 

1,947 

283 

268 

November 

14.735 

13,994 

1,845 

1,881 

272 

263 

TOTAL 

1/15, 172 

14,094 

£/  226 

Z/  228 

3,433 

3,  213 

U  Monthly  average.  £/  Eggs  produced  during  year  divided  by  average  number  layers 
during  year.     J_/  December  preceding  year. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  100  POUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS 
BY  MONTHS,  1972-1973,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

BEEF  CATTLE 

CALVES 

BARROWS  &  GILTS 

SOWS 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Do  1 lars 

January 

25 

90 

30. 

10 

39. 

80 

49 

00 

22. 

70 

30. 

82 

16. 

20 

22. 

97 

February 

26 

50 

34. 

00 

41. 

50 

53 

70 

25. 

60 

33 

51 

18. 

20 

25. 

41 

March 

27 

00 

36. 

70 

42. 

80 

59 

00 

23. 

70 

37. 

87 

17. 

00 

29. 

76 

April 

26 

50 

37. 

60 

42. 

80 

58 

30 

22. 

10 

34 

35 

16. 

40 

26. 

39 

May 

28 

30 

37. 

50 

44. 

00 

62. 

60 

24. 

40 

35. 

12 

17. 

50 

28 

11 

June 

29 

40 

38. 

50 

44. 

60 

62 

00 

25. 

50 

37. 

09 

18. 

40 

28 

36 

July 

28. 

40 

37. 

40 

45. 

00 

60. 

50 

27. 

90 

40. 

16 

21. 

00 

31. 

75 

August 

9Q 

Of) 

TtO  . 

60 

00 

67 

an 

27. 

70 

57 

1  fi 

X  o 

91 

^n 

4fi 

75 

September 

30 

10 

41. 

50 

45. 

40 

60 

80 

27. 

90 

44. 

53 

22. 

00 

36. 

56 

October 

30. 

40 

37. 

50 

46. 

00 

53 

50 

28. 

20 

41. 

30 

21. 

20 

33. 

54 

November 

30. 

10 

34. 

60 

45. 

50 

51 

30 

27. 

60 

41. 

90 

21. 

30 

34. 

83 

December 

28. 

90 

33. 

40 

44. 

00 

48. 

30 

29. 

70 

40. 

24 

22. 

00 

32. 

41 

Wtd.  Avg. 

28. 

50 

36. 

60 

43. 

10 

57. 

30 

//25. 

30 

Z/39. 

50 

i/18. 

80 

1/31. 

40 

U  12-month  straight  average,   December  previous   through  November  current  year. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  UP  13  PERCENT  IN  JANUARY 


The  commercial  hatch  of  turkey 
oults  during  January  was  13  percent 
bove  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
reeds  was  up  14  percent  from  the  same 
onth  last  year  and  the  light  breeds 
atched  were  up  2  percent. 

There  were  10.9  million  poults 
atched  during  January.  Of  these 
oults,   about  9.6  million  were  heavy 


breed  turkeys  and  1.3  million  were 
light  breeds. 

The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  February  l,  1974,  at  20.6  mil- 
lion, was  4  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Eggs  for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  5 
percent  but  light  breeds  decreased  2 
percent  from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JANUARY  1974 


GEOGRAPHIC 
'DIVISION  ' 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

lorth  Atlantic 

109 

110 

1 

2 

110 

112 

]ast  North  Central 

750 

888 

76 

87 

826 

975 

/est  North  Central 

2,  738 

3,028 

691 

550 

3,  429 

3,  578 

5outh  Atlantic 

1,341 

1,695 

298 

323 

1,  639 

2,018 

iouth  Central 

1,039 

1,  340 

29 

33 

1,068 

1,  373 

fest 

2,  363 

2,484 

198 

327 

2,561 

2,811 

INITED  STATES 

8,  340 

9,  545 

1,293 

1,  322 

9,  633 

10,867 

/  Includes  birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  ma  rke  t  i  ng  weight   is   12  pounds  or 
ver.     j?/  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  ma  rke  t  i  ng  weight  is   less  than 
2  pounds. 
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LIVESTOCK   SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


basis  during  January  1973  and  1974  is  as 
follows:  Cattle  11,000,000  and  12,798,- 
000;  Calves  19,000  and  44,000;  and  Hogs 
34,425,000  and  37,513,000- 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  U.  S.  totaled  3,253  million  pounds 
in  January,  2  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  12  percent  more  than  Decem- 
ber 1973-  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
and  other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

January  1974  included  22  weekdays 
and  4  Saturdays  and  1  Holiday,  the  same 
as  January  1973. 

Beef  production  was  1,971  million 
pounds,  1  percent  more  than  January 
1974-  Cattle  kill  totaled  3,086,600 
head,  down  l  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Live  weight  per  head  was  1,062  pounds, 
13  pounds  more  than  January  1973  and  the 
same  as  December  1973. 


There  were  29  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  January  1973-  Calf 
Slaughter  was  16  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Live  weight  per  head  was 
236  pounds,  down  n  pounds  from  January 
a  year  earlier. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,212  mil- 
lion pounds  in  January,  5  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Hog  kill  totaled 
7,233,500  head,  an  increase  of  2  percent 
from  January  1973-  Live  weight  per  head 
was  245  pounds,  6  pounds  more  than  last 
year  but  3  pounds  less  than  last  month' s 
average.  Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  was  6.4  pounds,  compared 
with  6.9  pounds  in  January  1973. 

There  were  41  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  January, 
down  li  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled  770,100 
head,  10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Average  live  weight  was  108  pounds,  the 
same   as   last   year . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


J  A  N  U  i 

\  R  Y 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 1 on 

Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Pounds 

Cattle 

11.  1. 

13.  6 

11,000 

12,  798 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3,  257 

3,  299 

Calves 

.  1 

.2 

19 

44 

.  3 

.  2 

63 

50 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.9 

.8 

93 

83 

Hogs 

153.0 

161.0 

34, 425 

37, 513 

7.  1 

7.2 

1,  695 

1,775 

TOTAL 

164.  2 

174.8 

45.444 

50, 355 

11.  4 

11.  3 

5,  108 

5,  207 

JJ  Includes  s laughter  under  Federal  Inspect/on  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s laughter , 
excludes   farm  s  laughter . 


LAMB  CROP  CONTINUES  DECLINE 


During  1973,  there  were  9,000 
lambs  saved  in  N.  C. ,  10  percent  fewer 
than  in  1972-  Breeding  ewes  one  year 
old  and  older  totaled  9,000  on  January 
1,  1974,  compared  with  10,000  a  year 
earlier.  All  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms 
January  l,  1974  totaled  12,000  --  un- 
changed from  the  previous  year. 


The  1973  lamb  crop  for  the  nation 
is  estimated  at  11,513,000  head,  8  per- 
cent less  than  the  12,537,000  head  pro- 
duced in  1972.  Breeding  ewes  one  year 
old  and  older  on  farms  and  ranches 
January  l,  1973  totaled  12,116,000,  down 
6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 
Average  Monthly  and  Season  Average  Prices  Received  By 
Growers,  United  States*  January,  1  972,  December,  1  973 


YEAR 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

3FT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEE. 

SEASON 
AVG. 

Dol  lars 

Per  Cwt. 

SNAPBEANS 

1972 

15 

40 

16. 

40 

16 

10 

14. 

50 

14. 

40 

12. 70 

14 

90 

16.90 

12.80 

12.60 

16. 

10 

18.80 

14.80 

1973 

22 

10 

20. 

60 

17 

90 

14. 

80 

19. 

40 

20.00 

18. 

90 

16.00 

16.90 

15.40 

15] 

60 

22.20 

17.50 

CABBAGE 

1972 

4 

55 

4. 

14 

3 

58 

3. 

84 

3. 

70 

3.82 

3 

56 

4.  24 

4.40 

4.16 

3. 

82 

3.98 

4.04 

1973 

4 

57 

5. 

39 

6 

16 

7. 

61 

5. 

77 

7.07 

7 

65 

6.53 

7.71 

5.93 

4] 

78 

4.25 

5.99 

SWEETCORN 

1972 

9 

70 

7 

50 

8 

60 

7 

71 

5. 

54 

6.00 

6 

01 

6. 36 

5.71 

6.03 

5 

90 

8.57 

6.28 

1973 

10 

40 

8. 

70 

9 

00 

6. 

70 

6. 

56 

6.76 

7 

40 

5.58 

6.89 

7.86 

6. 

78 

7.40 

6.69 

CUCUMBERS 

1972 

8 

24 

_ 

16 

20 

12 

40 

8. 

14 

8.03 

8 

26 

10.20 

6.88 

6.40 

5 

70 

6.34 

8.07 

1973 

13 

80 

19 

60 

13 

30 

10. 

70 

9. 

10 

10.60 

8 

01 

6.19 

10.60 

11.90 

7 

84 

9.80 

9.12 

GREEN  PEPPERS 

1972 

14 

70 

19 

10 

18 

10 

18 

10 

23. 

40 

15.50 

11 

90 

13.20 

11.00 

11.60 

14 

30 

13.80 

14.70 

1973 

18 

00 

17 

00 

18 

50 

21 

40 

14. 

40 

18.80 

12 

80 

12.20 

12.00 

14.10 

24 

90 

18.90 

16.00 

1972 

3. 

25 

3. 

85 

2.40 

2 

33 

2.15 

2.27 

2.21 

2.50 

1973 

4 

90 

4 

35 

3.04 

3 

21 

2.24 

2.32 

2.25 

2.95 

STRAWBERRIES 

1972 

36 

00 

34 

50 

32 

00 

25 

90 

25 

30 

29.00 

28 

50 

22.80 

25.70 

28.70 

27.10 

1973 

46 

90 

48 

50 

44 

40 

32 

00 

26 

60 

31.70 

33 

10 

29.80 

27.20 

36.60 

31.00 

JJ  pre/ i mi  nary  for  1973  crop  year.     *  Excludes  Alaska  and  hbwaii. 


JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT 


Eggs  produced  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  January  totaled  270  million, 
a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  the  278 
million  produced  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 


age  averaged  13,709,000  birds  compared 
to  14,627,000  birds  a  year  earlier. 
Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  averaged 
1,969  eggs  -  up  4  percent  from  January 
1973. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MILK  PRODUCTION 
ON  FARMS,  BY  MONTHS 


Month 

19712/ 

1972// 

1973Z/ 

Mi  1 1  ion  Pounds 

January 

121 

126 

127 

February 

114 

120 

116 

March 

129 

132 

132 

April 

129 

131 

130 

May 

132 

134 

132 

June 

124 

128 

129 

July 

125 

131 

130 

August 

126 

129 

128 

September 

125 

126 

126 

October 

126 

128 

127 

November 

124 

125 

123 

December 

125 

125 

124 

ANNUAL 

1,  500 

1,  535 

1,  524 

J_/  Excludes  mi  IK  sucked  by  calves. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON 
N.  C.  FARMS,  1965-1973,  REVISED 


Year 

Milk 
Cows 
On  Farms 

2/ 

Milk 
Production 
Per  Cow 

u 

Total 
Milk 
Production 

U 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1965 

217 

6,920 

1,  502 

1966 

208 

7,090 

1,475 

1967 

198 

7,  515 

1,  488 

1968 

189 

7,804 

1,  475 

1969 

178 

8,  343 

1,  485 

1970 

170 

8,  735 

1,485 

1971 

167 

8,982 

1,  500 

1972 

163 

9,  417 

1,  535 

1973 

158 

9,646 

1,  524 

]_/  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 
2_/  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE, 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

Percen t 

.5720 

.  5650 

.  6671 

.  6758 

86 

84 

5.  29 

5.  52 

3.69 

3.74 

143 

148 

2.  59 

2.76 

2.  45 

2.  48 

106 

111 

1.  32 

1.  44 

1.  19 

1.  20 

111 

120 

Barley,  Bu. . 

2.  32 

2.  52 

2.00 

2.02 

116 

125 

Rye,  Bu  

2.  74 

2.  64 

1.85 

1.87 

148 

141 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt 

44.  40 

43.50 

47.  50 

48.  10 

93 

90 

Hogs,  Cwt... 

40.  10 

39.40 

40.  30 

40.80 

100 

97 

Lambs,  Cwt. . 

39.  20 

39.  50 

47.50 

48.  10 

83 

82 

.  666 

.  641 

.656 

.  665 

5/  90 

5/  94 

Milk,  Whlse. 

,  Cwt.  2/ 

3/  8.89 

4/  8.95 

9.68 

9.81 

5/  89 

90 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  ly  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months  indicated. 


£/  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Pre  1 1  mi  nary . 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  STEADY 

North  Carolina  soybean  growers 
expressed  their  intentions  to  plant 
1,550,000  acres  for  all  purposes  in 
1974.  This  is  unchanged  from  the 
January  1  acreage  forecast  and  equals 
the  1973  record  planting.  However, 
plantings  of  this  magnitude  would  be 
24  percent  above  the  1972  planted 
acreage. 

Most  of  the  seed  tested  at  the 
State  Seed  Laboratory  this  year  is 
testing  80  percent  germination  or 
above.  Ample  supplies  of  high  quality 
seed  are  expected  to  be  available  to 
the  Tar  Heel  grower  this  year. 

U.  S.  growers  indicated  on  March  1 
they  intend  to  plant  55.0  million  acres 
of  soybeans  in  1974,  4  percent  less 
than  the  record  high  1973  plantings  but 
17  percent  above  1972.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  less  than  1  percent  for  the 
same  27  States  surveyed  for  the  January 
1  prospective  acreage  report. 

Acreage  in  the  North  Central  re- 
gion is  expected  to  decrease  6  percent 
from  1973  plantings.  Farmers  in  all 
States  in  the  region  except  Nebraska 
intend  to  plant  less  acreage  than  last 
year  with  decreases  ranging  from  11 
percent  in  Missouri  to  1  percent  in 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska  growers  intend 
to  plant  7  percent  more  acreage. 

Growers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  intend  to  boost  plantings  by 
almost  5  percent.  Increases  in  States 
in  this  region  range  from  2  percent  in 
Virginia  to  15  percent   in  Georgia. 

Acreage  in  the  South  Central  re- 
gion is  expected  to  decrease  1  per- 
cent. States  showing  acreage  declines: 
Arkansas,  6  percent;  Mississippi,  2 
percent;  Louisiana,  1  percent;  and 
Texas,  11  percent.  Growers  in  Tennessee 
plan  no  change  from  1973  plantings 
while  the  remaining  States  expect  in- 
creases. 


March  25,  1974 

STATE'S  FLUE-CURED  ACREAGE 
UP  6  PERCENT 

Flue-cured  tobacco  growers  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  intend  to  set  about 
399,000  acres  for  harvest  in  1974--up 
6  percent  from  1973  and  the  largest 
acreage  since  1966  when  407,500  acres 
were  harvested.  Base  allotments  in- 
creased 10  percent  this  year,  however 
with  overmar ket ing  of  the  1973  crop 
the  current  effective  acreage  allot- 
ments are  up  only  7  percent. 

Flue-cured  acreage  intentions  by 
types  are:  Type  11  (Old  and  Middle 
Belts)  158,000  acres,  up  9,000  acres 
from  1973  and  the  largest  acreage  since 
1964.  Type  12  (Eastern  Belt)  190,000 
acres,  up  10,000  acres  from  last  year 
and  the  most  acreage  since  1967.  Border 
Belt  (Type  13)  acreage  at  51,000  acres 
is  4,000  acres  above  1973,  and  the 
biggest  acreage  since  1967  when  growers 
primed   leaves  from  53,400  acres. 

Plant  beds  are  making  good  pro- 
gress this  spring  as  plant  growth  has 

See   Tobacco,   Page  2 


CORN  ACREAGE  UP  13  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  growers  have  indi- 
cated they  intend  to  plant  1,750,000 
acres  to  corn  in  1974,  a  13  percent 
increase  over  last  year's  plantings. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  in- 
tended acres  and  final  acreages  may 
differ  appreciably  from  March  l  think- 
ing. Excellent  yields  and  strong 
prices  in  1973,  plus  changes  in  the 
Feed  Grain  Program  are  incentives  for 
corn  acreage  increases  in  1974. 

U.  S.  growers  expect  to  plant 
78.8  million  acres  of  corn  for  all 
purposes  in  1974,  10  percent  more  than 

See  Corn,   Page  2 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


CORN    (Cont'd.   From  Page   I ) 

last  year.    This  is  the  same  percentage 
change   indicated  by  the   January  l 
acreage  intentions  survey  made  in  35 
states. 

Intended  plantings  are  up  in  all 
regions  from  a  year  earlier  as  nearly 
all  states  expect  increases  over  1973. 
Only  one  south  central  and  five  western 
states  anticipate  declines.  Increases 
of  11  percent  are  planned  in  both  the 
north  central  and  south  central 
regions.  Gains  expected  in  other 
regions  are:  South  Atlantic,  8 
percent;  North  Atlantic,  4  percent; 
and  Western,  l  percent. 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

been  aided  by  warm  winter  temperatures. 

Burley  growers  expect  to  set 
around  8,700  acres  this  summer.  This 
is  a  12  percent  increase  over  the  acre- 
age set  in  1973. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  plantings  are 
expected  to  total  625,670  acres,  9 
percent  above  the  575,130  acres  har- 
vested last  season  and  22  percent  above 
the  acreage  primed  in  1972.  All  flue- 
cured  producing  States,  except  Florida 
anticipate  a  larger  acreage. 

U.  S.  burley  tobacco  growers  in- 
tend to  set  264,700  acres,  up  17  per- 
cent from  the  227,000  acres  harvested 
in  1973  and  12  percent  above  the  acre- 
age cut  in  1972.  All  States  in  the 
burley  belt  intend  to  set  more  acreage. 


Soybean  acreage  harvested,  1960-73 
Acreaqe  harvested  for  beans 


United  States 

Corn 

Lake 
States2 

Plains 
States2 

Delta 
States4 

Atlantic 
States5 

All 
other 
States6 

Crop  year 

Produc- 
tion 

Yield 
per  acre 

Acreage 

Belt1 

1,000 
bushels 

Bushels 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

555,085 
678,554 
669,186 
699,165 
700,921 
845,608 
928,481 
976,439 
1,106,958 
1,133,120 
1,127,100 
1,175,989 
1,282,935 
1,539,771 


23.5 
25.1 
24.2 
24.4 
22.8 
24.5 
25.4 
24.5 
26.7 
27.4 
26.7 
27.5 
28.0 
27.4 


23,655 
27,003 
27,608 
28,615 
30,793 
34  449 
36,546 
39,805 
41.391 
41,337 
42,249 
42,701 
45,755 
56,173 


13,830 
15,930 
16,176 
16,192 
17,223 
18,837 
19,212 
19,807 
21,458 
21,116 
21,773 
22,266 
24,183 
29.660 


2,407 
2,736 
2,645 
2,809 
3,316 
3,766 
4,021 
4,285 
3,856 
3,669 
3,683 
3,408 
3,994 
5.31 1 


1,026 
1,305 
1,412 
1,479 
1,609 
2,113 
2,244 
2,267 
2,254 
2,061 
2,170 
1,920 
2,064 
3,047 


3,541 
3,894 
4,174 
4,801 
5,065 
5,633 
6,396 
7,495 
7,836 
8,543 
8,668 
8,576 
8,181 
9,080 


1,778 
1,915 
1,953 
1,967 
2,076 
2,268 
2,505 
2,879 
2,709 
2,612 
2,585 
2,785 
2,989 
3.584 


1,073 
1,223 
1,248 
1,367 
1,504 
1,832 
2,168 
3,072 
3,278 
3,336 
3,370 
3,746 
4,344 
5,491 


'Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  2 Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  3Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  "Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  5  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  6  Includes  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  7  Preliminary. 
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OATS  ACREAGE  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 


BARLEY  ACREAGE  DOWN 


Acreage  planted  to  oats  last  fall 
and  this  spring  in  North  Carolina  total 
about  155,000  acres.  This  is  3  percent 
less  than  last  year' s  planted  acreage 
and  the  lowest  planted  acreage  since 
1928.  Most  of  the  State' s  oat  crop 
is  in  good  condition.  A  mild  winter 
combined  with  adequate  soil  moisture 
has  resulted  in  good  growth. 

U.  S.  growers  anticipate  seeding 
a  total  of  18.9  million  acres  to  oats. 
Combined  seedings  last  fall  and  inten- 
tions for  this  spring  are  off  1  percent 
from  the  1973  acreage.  Acreage  devoted 
to  oats  has  shown  a  downward  trend 
since  the  mid-1950' s  and  the  intended 
1974  seedings  would  be  the  smallest  of 
this  century.  Prospective  plantings 
are  of f slight ly  from  January  intentions 
in  the  33  States  surveyed  for  that 
report. 

Acreage  planned  for  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  is  moderately  below  last 
year  but  most  other  major  producing 
States  in  the  North  Central  Region  are 
unchanged  or  anticipate  increases. 

Oats  seeded  last  fall  in  southern 
States  are  in  fair  to  good  condition 
resulting  from  amply  moisture  supplies 
and  generally  mild  weather. 


North  Carolina  barley  plantings 
last  fall  and  this  spring  are  estimated 
at  70,000  acres.  This  is  5  percent 
below  the  1973  crop  and  7  percent  below 
the  1972  planted  acreage.  A  mild  win- 
ter with  adequate  soil  moisture  aided 
the  crop  and  early  development  has  been 
excellent.  Most  of  the  State's  barley 
crop  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Nation's  seeded  acreage  is 
down  sharply  from  last  year  as  only 
9.5  million  acres  have  been  planted. 
This  is  nearly  2  million  acres  less 
than  the  1973  crop  and  1  million  below 
the  1972  crop.  Although  most  barley 
producing  States  show  a  decline  from 
last  year,  increased  seeded  acres  were 
noted  in  some  Northeast  and  corn  Belt 
States.  The  major  declines  in  seeded 
acreage  occur  in  North  Dakota,  Califor- 
nia and  Montana,  which  account  for 
about  half  of  the  U.  S.  barley  acreage. 
Indications  are  that  land  previously 
planted  to  barley  has  been  shifted  to 
wheat . 


N.  C.  SORGHUM  ACREAGE  UP 

North  Carolina  farmers  have  indi- 
cated they  will  plant  about  125,000 
acres  to  sorghum  for  all  purposes  in 
1974-  This  is  an  increase  of  4  percent 
from  the  1973  acreage  but  2  percent 
less  than  in  1972- 

The  Nation' s  sorghum  growers  in- 
tend to  plant  19.0  million  acres  of 
grain  sorghum,  one  percent  below  last 
year.  The  current  intentions  are  3 
percent  or  545,000  acres  below  January 
1,   1974  intentions. 

The  Texas  acreage,  which  accounts 
for  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
National  total,  is  expected  to  be  up 
one  percent  from  last  year.  Kansas 
with  about  one-fifth  of  the  U.  S.  total 
is  5  percent  below  last  year.  Nebraska 
with  12  percent  of  the  National  acreage 
is  unchanged  from  last  year,  while  most 
other  major  growing  States  are  expect- 
ing reductions  in  acreage  from  last 
year . 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  UNCHANGED 

Tar  Heel  growers  report  that  they 
intend  to  plant  169,000  acres  to  pea- 
nuts in  1974 --unchanged  from  the  plant- 
ings of  1972  and  1973.  Planting  in- 
tentions include  peanuts  for  combining 
and  other  purposes.  The  State  A.S.C.S. 
office  reports  that  the  basic  acreage 
allotments  and  the  total  peanut  acreage 
without  allotments  are  expected  to  re- 
main about  the  same  as  in  1973. 

U.  S.  growers  intend  to  plant 
1,525,300  acres  of  peanuts  for  all  pur- 
poses in  1974.  This  would  indicate  a 
decrease  of  16,100  acres  from  1973  and 
7,500  acres  below  the  1972  acreage. 

The  Virginia-North  Carolina  area 
growers  intend  to  plant  272,000  acres, 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

In  the  five  Southeastern  States, 
intentions  are  to  plant  810,500  acres, 
down  1  percent  from  1973.  Georgia,  the 
leading  State,  is  unchanged  from  last 
year . 

Southwest  peanut  growers  intend  to 
plant  442,800  acres,  down  7,900  acres 
from  1973. 


SWEET  POTATO  ACREAGE  UP 


North  Carolina  sweet  potato 
growers  have  expressed  their  intentions 
to  plant  28,000  acres  in  1974.  If 
these  intentions  are  realized,  1974 
plantings  will  be  12  percent  more  than 
the  1973  crop  and  17  percent  above 
1972. 

The  Nation's  intended  plantings 
for  the  1974  sweetpotato  crop  are  esti- 
mated at  123,300  acres,  up  5  percent 
from  the  1973  planted  acreage  of  117,- 
700  acres.  In  Louisiana,  acreage  at 
35,000  declined  3  percent  from  the 


36,000  acres  planted  in  1973,  while 
North  Carolina  intended  plantings  at 
28,000  acres  are  up  12  percent  from 
last  year's  25,000  planted  acres.  In 
Texas,  growers  intend  to  plant  20  per- 
cent more  acreage  while  in  Georgia  a 
13  percent  increase  is  planned. 
Mississippi  acreage  is  expected  to  re- 
main unchanged.  Acreage  intentions  in 
all  other  States  either  increased  or 
remained  unchanged  except  in  California 
and  Virginia  where  declines  are  ex- 
pected. 


GROSS  INCOME  FROM  TURKEYS  UP 
95  PERCENT 


Turkey  production  in  North  Carolina 
continues  on  an  upward  trend.  The 
number  raised  on  farms  in  1973  at  13,- 
078,000  t?irds,  is  9  percent  more  than 
the  12,035,000  raised  in  1972.  The 
1973  crop  consisted  of  11,478,000 
heavy  breeds  and  1,600,000  light  breeds 
and  compares  with  10,435,000  heavies 
and  1,600,000  lights  raised  during  the 
preceding  year.  Turkey  production  in 
1973  totaled  226,249,000  pounds  live 
weight,  15  percent  more  than  the  197,- 
374,000  pounds  produced  in  1972.  Gross 
income  from  turkeys  in  1973  totaled 
$86,201,000,  95  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  During  1973  producers 
received  an  average  price  of  38.1  cents 


per  pound  compared  with  22.4  cents  in 
1972. 

In  1973,  there  were  132  million 
turkeys  raised  in  the  United  States,  an 
increase  of  2  percent  from  the  129  mil- 
lion raised  in  1972-  Production  in 
1973  totaled  2,445  million  pounds  live 
weight,  1  percent  more  than  the  2,432 
million  pounds  produced  in  1972.  Gross 
income  from  turkeys  in  1973  totaled 
$934  million  compared  with  $539  mil- 
lion in  1972.  The  price  received  by 
producers  during  1973  averaged  38.2 
cents  per  pound,  compared  with  22.2 
cents  in  1972-  Gross  income  from  tur- 
keys was  above  1972  in  all  leading 
states. 


TURKEYS:  Number  Raised,  Disposition  and  Income 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

Raised,  Total... 

■ (1,000 

head) 

12,035 

13,078 

129, 133 

132, 153 

Heavy  Breeds. . 

. (1,000 

head) 

10, 435 

11, 478 

114, 149 

115,809 

Light  Breeds. . 

. (1, 000 

head) 

1,  600 

1,  600 

14,984 

16, 344 

Produced  

. (1,000 

lbs.) 

197, 374 

226, 249 

2,  431, 547 

2,  445, 260 

Price  Per  Pound. 

. (cents) 

22.4 

38.  1 

22.  2 

38.  2 

Sross  Income././. 

• (1,000 

dols. ) 

44, 212 

86, 201 

538,815 

933, 541 

U  Includes  home  consump  1 1 on ,    which   is    less    than   I  percent  of  total  p  roduc  1 1 on 
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RECORD  CASH  TO  N.  C.  FARMER  IN  1973 


The  calendar  year  1973  brought  a 
record  total  in  cash  receipts  to  N.  C. 
farmers.  Based  on  preliminary  esti- 
mates, total  receipts  were  up  40  per- 
cent from  last  year's  $1,656  million  to 
$2,312  million.  This  increase  is  a 
result  of  record  totals  in  both  crop 
and  livestock  receipts. 

Continuing  on  an  increasing  trend, 
total  cash  receipts  from  marketings  of 
field  crops,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts  jumped  to  a  record  $1,360  million- 
34  percent  greater  than  1972' s  total 
of  $1,014  million.  This  includes  the 
figures  for  forest,  greenhouse,  and 
miscellaneous  products. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  including  poultry 
items,  registered  a  record-breaking 
$952  million,  a  whopping  increase  of 
48  percent  over  last  year' s  total  of 
$642  million  in  cash  receipts.  While 
this  total  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  for  crops,  it  may  be  noted  that 
since  1967  livestock  receipts  have  more 
than  doubled.     During  the  same  period, 


cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  crops 
increased  59  percent. 

Individual  categories  fared  well 
during  the  record  year  1973.  Tobacco 
receipts  grew  to  an  exceptional  $715.4 
million,  22  percent  greater  than  last 
year's  total  of  $585.8  million,  which 
was  the  record  until  this  season.  This 
is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  of 
all  cash  receipts  received  for  N.  C. 
farm  products  and  is  over  half  the 
receipts  received  for  crop  items.  Cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  corn,  at 
$159.5  million,  was  a  spectacular  79 
percent  above  last  year's  record  $89.0 
million  total. 

The  State's  major  oil  crops,  soy- 
beans and  peanuts,  bounced  back  tremen- 
dously from  a  rain-hampered  1972  crop 
to  record  an  exceptional  year  for  cash 
receipts.  Soybeans  brought  $179.8 
million  in  receipts,  a  remarkable  82 
percent  increase  over  the  $98.7  million 
received  in  1972.  Peanuts  likewise 
had  a  record  year  in  cash  receipts, 

See  Cash  Receipts,    Page  7. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  INCOME,  1952-1973 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 

INCOME  PER  FARM  JJ 

YEAR 

Livestock 

Government 

Total 

Realized 

Realized 

and 

Crops 

Cash 

Gross 

Net 

Products 

Payments 

Receipts 

Income  2J 

Income 

Thousand 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

Do  1 1 ars 

1952 

201,033 

741,072 

6,790 

948, 895 

4,  105 

2.  265 

1953 

218, 346 

703, 637 

3,926 

925,909 

4,  138 

2,  227 

1954 

224,015 

710, 353 

6,  107 

940, 475 

4,  216 

2,  225 

1955 

229, 773 

708, 595 

7,  292 

945, 660 

4,  337 

2,  206 

1956 

243, 451 

733, 210 

10, 515 

987, 176 

4,  635 

2,  306 

1957 

269, 794 

570, 281 

26, 439 

866, 514 

4,  278 

1,847 

1958 

314, 218 

657, 538 

37, 538 

1, 009, 294 

5,  140 

2,  370 

1959 

296,085 

650, 238 

10, 625 

956,948 

5,  106 

2,  110 

1960 

314,032 

752,  304 

12,  829 

1, 079, 165 

5,847 

2,  698 

1961 

321,  911 

797, 541 

32,012 

1, 151, 464 

6,  400 

3,029 

1962 

345, 224 

813, 632 

39, 467 

1, 198, 323 

6,874 

3,  215 

1963 

349, 732 

835, 231 

31, 778 

1, 216, 741 

7,  233 

3,  209 

1964 

363, 919 

863, 879 

35, 156 

1, 262, 954 

7,829 

3,  476 

1965 

397, 954 

766, 875 

43, 412 

1,  208, 241 

7,  572 

3,021 

1966 

475, 765 

802, 739 

62,  816 

1,  341, 320 

8,  676 

3,725 

1967 

460, 662 

832,018 

61, 696 

1,  354, 376 

8,910 

3,  666 

1968 

504,918 

742, 131 

61, 592 

1,  308, 641 

8,882 

3,  480 

1969 

596, 207 

812,  493 

69, 757 

1, 478, 457 

10, 169 

4,  132 

1970 

602, 544 

899,987 

59, 682 

1,  562, 213 

11,047 

4,  348 

1971 

583,952 

916, 417 

40,998 

1.  541. 367 

11, 786 

4,  243 

1972 

642, 372 

1.013,799 

57, 529 

1, 713. 700 

13, 552 

5,397 

1973* 

951,848 

1,360,256 

35,  868 

2,347,972 

18, 316 

6,  313 

±J  Est  i  ma  tes  of  income  per  farm  are  based  on  revised  numbers  of  farms. 

2J  Excludes  changes   in  i nventor i es .      3/  Excludes  changes   in   inventories  and 

represents   income  of  farm  operators .      *  Preliminary. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS   (Cont'd.  From  Page  6. 


COTTON  ACREAGE  DOWN  1  PERCENT 


totaling  $75.3  million,  or  39  percent 
more  than  last  year' s  $54.0  million 
sales . 

Cash  receipts  from  1973  marketings 
of  cotton  lint  in  the  State  at  $37.0 
million,  was  an  astounding  69  percent 
above  last  year's  $21.9  million. 

Apple  marketings  brought  $15.1 
million  and  peaches  $4.3  million  in 
cash  receipts. 

The  six  major  classifications  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  all 
made  substantial  increases  in  total 
cash  receipts  during  1973.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  marketing  of  meat 
animals  rose  to  record  highs.  Hog 
receipts  hit  a  record  high  $209.9  mil- 
lion, up  39  percent  over  1972.  Cattle 
and  calves  were  also  marketed  to  an 
all-time  high  $81.9  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $16.2  million  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Egg  production  brought  $169.8 
million  in  cash  receipts  in  1973,  a 
big  65  percent  increase  over  the  past 
year.  Broilers  played  a  vital  part  in 
cash  receipts  as  they  lead  livestock 
items  with  $276.7  million,  a  whopping 
71  percent  over  last  year's  $162.1 
million.  Broiler  receipts  rank  number 
2  in  importance  in  the  State  —  following 
tobacco.  The  cash  receipts  from  dairy 
products  totaled  $118.2  million,  $15.9 
million  above  a  year  earlier.  Turkeys 
also  came  through  in  1973  with  $77.8 
million  in  cash  receipts,  a  76  percent 
jump  over  last  year. 


N.C.  IRISH  POTATO  ACREAGE  DECLINES 

Tar  Heel  growers  intend  to  plant 
13,000  acres  to  Irish  Potatoes  in 
1974  --  down  1,700  acres  from  1973. 
This  includes  9,500  acres  of  spring 
potatoes  and  3,500  acres  which  farmers 
expect  to  plant  to  summer  potatoes. 

For  all  seasonal  groups,  U.  S. 
prospective  1974  plantings  total 
1,342,500  acres  --  1  percent  more  than 
J  the  comparable  1973  planted  acreage  of 
1,327,700  acres  and  3  percent  more 
sthan  the  1,300,300  acres  planted  in 
1972. 


North  Carolina  producers  intend 
to  plant  180,000  acres  of  cotton  this 
spring.  This  is  2,000  acres  less  than 
was  planted  in  1973  and  30,000  less 
than  the  1972  planting. 

As  of  March  1,  U.  S.  growers  in- 
tend to  plant  14.8  million  acres  of 
all  cotton  in  1974--14.7  million  to 
Upland  and  88,200  to  Amer ican-Pima . 
If  intentions  are  realized,  this  will 
be  18  percent  above  the  12.5  million 
acres  planted  in  1973.  For  the  14 
major  cotton  States  surveyed  January  1, 
intended  Upland  acreage  is  up  190,000 
acres  from  intentions  on  that  date. 

Upland  producers  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  intend  to  plant  6.5  million 
acres,  9  percent  more  than  1973.  Plant- 
ing has  started  in  southern  areas  of 
Texas. 

In  the  Delta—Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri 
--growers  plan  to  seed  4.9  million 
acres,  34  percent  above  1973  when 
floods  limited  planted  acreage  to  only 
3. 7  million  acres. 

Growers  in  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  expect  to  plant  1.7 
million  acres,  27  percent  above  1973. 
Seeding  has  started  in  this  region. 

In  the  Southeast,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas  — intended  plantings 
is  l„5  million  acres,  9  percent  above 
1973.  All  States  expect  an  increase 
except  North  Carolina,  which  is  down 
slight ly. 


HAY  ACREAGE  STEADY 

Tar  Heel  farmers  plan  to  harvest 
about  325,000  acres  of  hay  in  1974--the 
same  as  in  1973  but  2  percent  less  than 
1972.  If  this  harvest  of  325,000  acres 
materializes,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
since  1961  that  acreage  failed  to  de- 
cline . 

U.  S.  growers  expect  to  harvest 
61.6  million  acres  of  hay  in  1974--1 
percent  below  1973.  The  North  Atlantic, 
North  Central,  and  South  Atlantic 
States  intend  to  harvest  fewer  acres 
of  hay  in  1974  while  the  South  Central 
and  Western  States  expect  increases. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  FOUR  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers 
at  local  markets  during  March  regis- 
tered a  decline.  The  current  index 
is  165  compared  to  169  for  February 
and  148  a  year  ago. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received,  at  158,  remained  unchanged 
from  the  previous  month.  Of  the  six 
crops  indexed,  only  commercial  vege- 
tables registered  an  increase - -com- 
mercial vegetables  advanced  three 
points  to  182-  The  tobacco,  oil 
bearing  crops,  grains  and  fruits  in- 
dexes, at  134,203,227,  and  192,  re- 
spectively, remained  unchanged  from 
last  month'.  The  cotton  index,  at  266, 
plunged  16  points. 

(See  N.    C.   Prices,   Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  9  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  9  points  (4  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  March  15, 
1974.  Contributing  most  to  the  de- 
crease since  mid-February  were  lower 
prices  for  cattle,  hogs,  wheat,  eggs, 
calves,  tomatoes,  and  corn.  Higher 
prices  for  potatoes  and  dry  beans 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  35  points  (22  percent) 
above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  mid-March  was  161,  up  2  points 
( l!4  percent)  from  mid-February.  Lower 
feeder  livestock  and  feed  prices  only 
partially  offset  higher  prices  for 
nearly  all  other  index  components.  The 
index  was  23  points  (17  percent)  above 
a  year  earlier. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS  DOWN  4  PERCENT 

All  hogs  and  pigs  on  N.  C.  farms 
March  l,  1974  totaled  1,850,000  head, 
a  decrease  of  4  percent  from  the  1,920,- 
000  on  hand  March  l  a  year  ago.  The 
March  1  total  includes  300,000  head 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  and  1,550,000 
head  for  market  or  home  slaughter.  Num- 
ber kept  for  breeding  is  down  5  percent 
from  last  year  but  represents  16. 2  per- 
cent of  the  total  hogs  and  pigs  on 
hand.  Market  hogs  and  pigs  on  hand  are 
down  3  percent  with  all  of  the  de- 
crease in  pigs  weighing  less  than  120 
pounds. 

Sows  farrowed  during  the  December- 
February  quarter  totaled  110,000  -.-  a 
decrease  of  8  percent  from  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  The  pig  crop 
totaled  781,000  head  for  an  average  of 
7.10  pigs  per  litter.  The  average 
litter  size  was  the  lowest  in  recent 
years  and  compares  with  7.  20  pigs  per 
litter  during  December  1972  through 
February  1973. 

North  Carolina  producers  plan  to 
farrow  105,000  sows  during  the  March- 
May  quarter,  a  5  percent  decline  from 
previous  year.  Intentions  to  farrow 
during  June  through  August  indicate 
that  92,000  sows  will  farrow  for  an 
increase  of  2  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

14  State  Totals:  Hogs  and  pigs 
on  farms  March  l,  1974  in  the  14  quar- 
terly States  are  estimated  at  48.5  mil- 
lion head,  up  2  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Number  kept  for  breeding  at 
7.6  million  head  is  down  less  than  1/2 
percent.  Market  hogs  and  pigs,  at  40.9 
million  head,  are  2  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

The  14  Quarterly  States  pig  crop 
from  December  1973  through  February 
1974  totaled  15.6  million  head,  down  3 

(See  Hogs  &  Pigs,    Page  4) 


EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT  IN  FEBRUARY 


Eggs  produced  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  February  totaled  244  mil- 
lion, a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  the 
?51  million  produced  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  lay- 


ing age  averaged  13,530,000  birds 
compared  with  14,758,000  birds  a  year! 
earlier.,   Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers 
averaged  1,806  eggs  --  up  6  percent 
from  February  1973- 


FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
LAYERS 

100 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1 

ions 

North  Carolina 

14, 758 

13,530 

1,702 

1,806 

251 

244 

Virginia 

3,728 

3,  415 

1,711 

1,  781 

64 

61 

South  Carolina 

5,660 

5,  605 

1,700 

1,870 

96 

105 

Georgia 

24,770 

26,  121 

1,742 

1,806 

431 

472 

Florida 

12,064 

12,392 

1,809 

1,820 

218 

226 

UNITED  STATES 

298,222 

294,031 

1,  742 

1,755 

5,196 

5, 159 

N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 


''Livestock  and  Livestock 
index  was  down  13  points 


The 
Products' 

at  176.  The  overall  decrease  was 
caused  by  an  18  point  decrease  in  the 
meat  animals  index  to  191  and  a  drop 
of  15  points  in  the  poultry  index  to 
173.  The  dairy  index  was  down  one 
point  to  161. 

Prices  received  for  hogs  were 
down  $3.90  at  $36.30  per  cwt.  All 
beef  cattle  prices  dropped  $2.40  at 
$36.40  per  cwt.,  and  calf  prices  were 


down'$3.80   at   $51.90   per  cwt. 

Commercial  broilers  fell  off 
1.5  cents  per  pound  from  last  month 
to  bring  22.5  cents  per  pound  during 
March.  Average  prices  for  other 
chickens  were  down  2.5  cents  at  15.5 
cents  per  pound.  Turkey  prices,  at 
34.0  cents  per  pound,  remained  un- 
changed from  the  previous  month.  Egg 
prices  were  off  8.4  cents  per  dozen 
to  average  67.0  cents  per  dozen  and 
milk  was  down  10  cents  per  cwt.  at 
$10.30. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 


Feb. 

15 
1974 


Mar. 

15 
1974 


Mar. 

15 
1973 


Mar. 

15 
1972 


Mar. 

15 
1971 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

All  Farm  Products 


Prices  Received 
All  Crops  

Tobacco.  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  


UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 
Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services^/ 
Parity  Ratio  2/  


169 

165 

J? 

148 

114 

3J 

109 

158 

158 

138 

M 

116 

111 

134 

134 

130 

118 

109 

282 

266 

126 

127 

3J 

90 

203 

203 

191 

119 

113 

227 

227 

122 

90 

122 

179 

182 

130 

121 

M 

118 

192 

192 

146 

3/ 

110 

106 

189 

176 

165 

111 

jy 

105 

209 

191 

197 

130 

jj 

102 

188 

173 

163 

jy 

100 

a/ 

104 

162 

161 

123 

A/ 

114 

4/ 

113 

203 
159 
128 


194 
161 
120 


159 
138 
115 


120 
124 
97 


112 
118 

95 


]_/  Including  Interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 
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FEED  PRICES  INCREASE 


Prices  paid  for  most  mixed  feeds 
by  Tar  Heel  farmers  increased  during 
the  month  of  March.  Dairy  feed  prices 
increased  as  much  as  $7.00  per  ton. 
The  14%  and  16%  protein  feeds,  at 
$129.00  and  $137.00  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, each  rose  $7.00  per  ton  from 
the  previous  month.  The  18%  protein 
feed  increased  $2.00  to  $136.00  per 
ton.  The  20%  and  32%  protein  feeds 
each  increased  $1.00  per  ton  to 
$147.00  and  $166.00  per  ton,  respec- 
tively. The  40%  and  over  mixed  dairy 
feed  decreased  $9.00  per  ton  to 
$190.00  but  was  not  enough  to  offset 
the  increases  in  the  other  dairy  feed 
groups. 

Poultry  feeds  also  advanced  in 
March.  Chick  starter  at  $174.00  per 
ton  was  up  $5.00,  broiler  grower 
advanced  $6.00  per  ton  to  $167.00 
and  turkey  grower  at  $170.00  per  ton 
was  up  $4.00.    Laying  feed  at  $154.00 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

Feb.  15 
1974 

Mar.  15 
1974 

Mar.  15 
1974 

Dol lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.640 

Corn  

Bu. 

2.94 

2.96 

2.68 

Wheat  

Bu. 

4.80 

4.65 

4.96 

Bu. 

1.45 

1.50 

1.40 

Bu. 

2.02 

1.98 

2.61 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.25 

2.25 

2.66 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4.42 

4.45 

4.25 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

6.24 

6.24 

5.9e 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.690 

.650 

.554 

Ton 

100.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.722 

Cwt. 

40.20 

36.30 

35.00 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

38.80 

36.40 

40.70 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

55.70 

51.90 

49.40 

Milk  Cows  

Com'l.  Broilers 

Hd. 

360.00 

350.00 

543.00 

Lb. 

.240 

.225 

.225 

Lb. 

.340 

.340 

.320 

Eggs  J/..  

Doz. 

.754 

.670 

.566 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

£/10 . 40 

J/10.30 

8.93 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

7.30 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

8.50 

9.00 

9.97 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.123 

.107 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

^/39.50 

42.50 

43.10 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

45.00 

47.00 

45.40 

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Ton 

48.00 

52.00 

48.90 

Other  

Ton 

45.00 

47.00 

39.20 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 


pey  ton  remained  unchanged  from  last 
month. 

In  the  grain  by-products  group 
only  two  entrants  recorded  an  in- 
crease. Prices  per  hundredweight  for 
middlings,  at  $7.20,  were  up  thirty 
cents  and  corn  meal  prices,  at  $7.10, 
were  up  fifty  cents.  Bran  remained 
unchanged  from  last  month  at  $7.10. 

High  protein  feeds  were  off 
slightly  from  last  month.  Cottonseed 
meal,  41%,  dropped  fifty  cents  from 
February  but  soybean  meal,  44%,  held 
steady  at  $12.00- 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


Type  Of  Peed 


Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein.  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter. . . ; 

Broiler  Grower. . . 

Laying  Feed  Jj. . . 

Turkey  Grower  Jj. 


Grain  By -Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


N.  C. 


Feb. 

15 
1974 


Mar. 
15 
1974 


U.  S. 


Feb. 
15 

1974 


Mar. 
15 
1974 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 


122.00  129.00  127.00  131.00 

130.00  137.00  133.00  132.00 

134.00  136.00  138.00  136.00 

146.00  147.00  142.00  140.00 

165.00  166.00  185.00  178.00 

199.00  190.00  203.00  195.00 

169.00  174.00  176.00  174.00 

161.00  167.00  169.00  165.00 

154.00  154.00  153.00  151.00 

166.00  170.00  172.00  168.00 

Per  100  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


7.10  7.10  7.16  7.19 

6.90  7.20  7.12  7.07 

6.60  7.10  6.57  6.74 

11.50  11.00  10.90  10.20 

12.00  12.00  11.40  10.60 


1/  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  nixing  or  supplementations . 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.C. 

U.S. 

Feb. 

15 
1974 

Mar. 

15 
1974 

Feb. 

15 
1974 

Mar. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed 
Broiler-Feed 
Turkey  Feed 

9.8      8.7      8.4  7.5 

3.0  2.7      2.8  2.7 

4.1  4.0      3.8  3.8 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  egua  I  in  va  lue  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi  lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys . 
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HOGS   AND   PIGS    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

percent  from  the  previous  year.  Dur- 
ing the  period,  2. 3  million  sows  far- 
rowed, about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Pigs  per  litter  averaged  6.90,  compared 
with  7.08  for  the  December  1972-Febru- 
ary  1973  period,  reflecting  more  than 
usual  disease  problems. 

Producers   in  the  14  Quarterly 
States  intend  to  farrow  3.3  million 


sows  during  the  March  through  May  1974 
period.  If  realized,  farrowings  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  March 
through  May  1973  period. 

Intentions  in  the  14  States  are 
to  farrow  2.5  million  sows  during  June 
through  August  1974,   down  2  percent 
from  farrowings  June  through  August 
1973- 


HOGS  AND  PIGS:    MARCH  1,  1974  REPORT,  NUMBER  ON  FARMS 
SOWS  FARROWING,  AND  PIG  CROP,  1973-1974 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

14  STATES* 

1973 

1974 

1974  AS 
%  1973 

1973 

1974 

1974  AS 
%  1973 

TH  s)  1 1  c  J3  /i 

f  /  /C/L/O  0  f  i 

U    r/tr d  U 

£2o  /"/"On  / 
t^tf  I  C  fcv  /  / 

Thousand  Head 

Pe  r  c  e  n  t 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  MARCH  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs 

1,920 

1,850 

Qfi 

47, 635 

48,  543 

1  0*3 

Kept  for  Breeding 

317 

300 

95 

7,625 

7,  622 

100 

Market 

1,  603 

1,  550 

97 

40,010 

40,921 

102 

MADifPT  unro   Awn  dtpc 
IVlAKtS.rLi  1   nUuo  AINU  rluo 

BY  WEIGHT  GROUPS: 

778 

735 

94 

15,073 

14,  792 

98 

60-119  pounds 

393 

349 

89 

9, 147 

9,  521 

104 

120-179  pounds 

264 

265 

100 

9,318 

9,  573 

103 

iou~ziy  pouiius 

128 

155 

121 

5,  425 

5,  809 

107 

220  pounds  and  over 

40 

46 

115 

1,047 

1,  226 

117 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  DEC.   1:  JJ 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs 

1,  739 

1,950 

112 

50, 616 

52, 737 

104 

Kept  for  Breeding 

266 

296 

111 

7,415 

7,  427 

100 

Market 

1,473 

1,  654 

112 

43, 201 

45,310 

105 

Sows  Farrowing: 

December  jj  -  February 

119 

110 

92 

2,  266 

2,  258 

100 

March-May 

111 

2/  105 

95 

3,  325 

2/  3,327 

100 

December  i/-May 

230   JJ  215 

93 

5,  591 

JJ  5,  585 

100 

June-August 

90    2/  92 

102 

2,  513 

2/  2,475 

98 

Sept ember -November 

2,  562 

June-November 

5,075 

PIG  CROP: 

December  ^/-February 

857 

781 

91 

16,032 

15, 590 

97 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

Number 

Number 

December  //-February 

7.20 

7.  10 

99 

7.08 

6.90 

97 

JJ  December    preceding  year.     2_/   I  ntent  i  ons  .      3/   I  ntent  i  ons   for  March-May . 

*   Includes  Georgia,    Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Kentucky,   Minn.,  Missouri, 

Nebraska,   N.    C,   Ohio,    South  Dakota,    Texas  and  Wisconsin. 


N.  C.  1973  ANNUAL  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  5  PERCENT 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  329,070,000  chicks  during 
1973  --  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from 
the  345,686,000  produced  during  1972- 
A  total'  of  319,542,000  broiler-type 
chicks  were  produced  during  1973,  a 
decrease  of  5  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Production  of  egg-type 
chicks  in  1973  total  9,528,000  -- 
up  9  percent  from  the  1972  hatch. 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  U.S. 


produced  a  total  of  3,207  million 
broiler-type  chicks  during  the  .period 
January-December  1973.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  2  percent  from  the  1972  pro- 
duction of  3,267  million  broiler 
chicks.  The  hatch  of  broiler  chicks 
was  below  the  previous  year  in  7  of 
the  10  major  states. 

Production  of  egg-type  chicks  in 
1973  totaled  534  million  --  up  9  per- 
cent from  the  1973  hatch  of  491  mil- 
lion. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  2  PERCENT  IN  FEBRUARY 


Tar  Heel  commercial  hatcheries 
produced  26,316,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  February  1974  --  up  2 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
February  hatch  consisted  of  25,705,- 
000  broiler-type  and  611,000  egg-type 
jchicks  compared  with  24,799,000 
broiler-type  and  929,000  egg-type 
chicks  during  February  last  year. 

The  nation' s  February  hatch  in- 


creased 5  percent  for  broiler-type 
chicks  from  last  year  but  egg-type 
chick  production  was  down  8  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
broiler-type  eggs  in  incubators  on 
March  l,  1974,  at  242  million,  was 
3  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Egg-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  March  l,  1974, 
at  39.7  million,  were  13  percent 
below  a  year  ago. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  FEBRUARY  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER- TYPE 

EGG -TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

UNITED  STATES 


24,799 
1,972 

32, 479 
5,  503 

10, 112 

17, 739 
6,600 

241,909 


Thousands 


25,705 
2,  262 

36,070 
6,  776 

11,003 

17,093 
6,803 


254,050 


929 
721 
3,  632 
3,  147 
JJ 
JJ 
663 

41, 535 


611 
660 

2,  434 
2,  462 
JJ 
JJ 
536 

38,018 


//  U.    S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera  t ions . 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


There  were  13.9  million  turkey 
poults  hatched  during  February,  6  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  Of  these 
poults,  about  12.7  million  were  heavy 
breed  turkeys  and  1.2  million  were 
light  breeds. 


Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
March  l,  1974  totaled  26.2  million,  7 
percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Heavy 
breed  eggs  were  up  7  percent  but  light 
breed  eggs  were  down  2  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  FEBRUARY  1973-74 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973      |  1974 

1973 

1974 

torth  Atlantic 
Sast  North  Central 
Vest  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
outh  Central 
Vest 

JNITED  STATES 


141 

1,  202 
4,  853 
1,  688 

1,  324 

2,  812 

12,  020 


157 
1,  467 
4,  846 
2,004 

1,  498 

2,  755 

12, 727 


Thousands 

5 
7 

639 
264 
0 

222 


0 

161 

503 
278 
18 
250 


1,  137 


1,  210 


146 
1,  209 
5,  492 
1,952 
1,  324 
3,034 

13, 157 


157 

1,  628 
5,  349 

2,  282 
1,  516 

3,  005 

13,937 


m  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is    12  pounds  or 
wer.     P/  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   less  the 


2/ 
'2  pounds 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS  AND  BUTTERFAT  CONTENT 
OF  GRADE  "A"  MILK  USED  IN  ALL  PRODUCTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  JANUARY     DECEMBER  1973-72 


MONTH 

[fl\SJ  1  XII 

PRICES  PER  CWT.  FOR 
3.  5%  BUTTERFAT 

PRICE  PER  CWT. 
BASED  ON  BUTTERFAT 

BUTTERFAT  TEST 

1973 

iy  /  a 

1973 

1  Q70 

1973 

1972 

Dol  la 

rs 

Percen t 

January 

7. 

51 

7.  24 

7. 

76 

7.  43 

3. 

86 

3. 

82 

February 

7. 

82 

7.  20 

8. 

07 

7.  46 

3. 

85 

3. 

93 

March 

7. 

86 

7.  20 

8. 

04 

7.  36 

3. 

76 

3. 

77 

April 

7. 

79 

7.  12 

7. 

92 

7.  24 

3. 

68 

3. 

70 

May 

7 

O  I 

7.  19 

7 
I  . 

y  o 

7.  27 

q 

61 

3. 

Do 

June 

7. 

97 

7.  12 

8. 

01 

7.  18 

3. 

57 

3. 

60 

July 

8. 

13 

7.  17 

8. 

16 

7.  22 

3. 

54 

3. 

58 

August 

8. 

81 

7.  2o 

8. 

84 

7.  30 

3. 

54 

3. 

54 

September 

9. 

13 

7.  45 

9. 

18 

7.  50 

3. 

57 

3. 

58 

9. 

13 

7.47 

9. 

26 

7.  61 

3. 

68 

3. 

73 

November 

10. 

19 

7.40 

10. 

39 

7.  58 

3. 

78 

3. 

81 

December 

10. 

01 

7.42 

10. 

23 

7.64 

3. 

82 

3. 

86 

AVERAGE 

8.49 

7.  27 

8.62 

7.40 

3. 

69 

3. 

72 

GRADE  "A"  PURCHASES  FROM  PRODUCERS  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DISTRIBUTORS  BY  CLASSES  1973-1972 


MONTH 

CLASS  I 

PURCHASES  U 

CLASS  II  PURCHASES 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1972 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Pounds 

cent 

Pounds 

cent 

Pounds 

cen  t 

Pounds 

cent 

January 

105,776 

90.7 

104, 107 

88.  4 

10,900 

9.3 

13,684 

11.6 

February 

96, 412 

91.  2 

98,073 

89.4 

9,354 

8.8 

11, 594 

10.  6 

March 

107, 768 

90.4 

104,430 

86.  6 

11,499 

9.6 

16,096 

13.4 

April 

99,748 

85.7 

99,728 

84.6 

16,667 

14.3 

18, 101 

15.4 

May 

105,021 

90.  1 

103,785 

87.4 

11,496 

9.9 

14,946 

12.  6 

June 

90,869 

89.1 

91, 615 

84.8 

11, 107 

10.9 

16,406 

15.  2 

July 

94,769 

93.4 

92,007 

86.9 

6,679 

6.6 

13,822 

13.  1 

August 

96, 202 

95.0 

97, 184 

90.3 

5,028 

5.0 

10,406 

9.7 

September 

95, 543 

97.0 

102,  250 

95.  1 

3,001 

3.0 

5,247 

4.9 

October 

100, 679 

97.0 

107,713 

95.7 

3,  166 

3.0 

4,783 

4.3 

November 

95,313 

93.5 

103,684 

93.8 

6,603 

6.  5 

6,869 

6.2 

December 

91,539 

84.7 

98, 580 

85.3 

16,446 

15.3 

16,935 

14.  7 

TOTAL 

1,  179, 639 

91.  3 

1,  203,  156 

89.0 

111, 946 

8.7 

148,889 

11.0 

//  Class  1 

is  a  total 

of  regular  Class  1 

and  IA 

a  1 1  oca  t  ions 
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NUMBER  GRADE  "A"  PRODUCERS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  MILK 
PRODUCTION  PER  PRODUCER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

NUMBER  OP  GRADE 
"A"  PRODUCERS 

1973  AS 
%  OF 

AVERAGE  DAILY 

PRODUCTION 
PER  PRODUCER 

1973  AS 
%  OF 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

Number 


Percen t 


Pounds 


Percen t 


January 

1,923 

2,069 

2,  183 

92. 

9 

88. 

1 

1,957 

1,  836 

1,  678 

106. 

6 

116. 

6 

February 

1,916 

2,055 

2,169 

93. 

2 

88. 

3 

1,971 

1,  840 

1,  698 

107. 

1 

116. 

1 

March 

1,905 

2,038 

2,  160 

93. 

5 

88. 

2 

2,020 

1,908 

1,  749 

105. 

9 

115. 

5 

April 

1,882 

2,022 

2,  143 

93. 

1 

87. 

8 

2,062 

1,942 

1,  794 

106. 

2 

114 

9 

May 

1,859 

2,012 

2,  134 

92. 

4 

87.  1 

2,022 

1,904 

1,  774 

106.  2 

113. 

5 

June 

1,828 

2,002 

2, 129 

91. 

3 

85. 

9 

1,860 

1,799 

1,619 

103. 

4 

114. 

9 

July 

1,807 

1,982 

2,  126 

91 

2 

85. 

0 

1,811 

1,722 

1,  580 

105. 

2 

114.  6 

August 

1,797 

1,973 

2,  120 

91. 

1 

84. 

8 

1,817 

1,759 

1,  614 

103. 

3 

112 

6 

September 

1,782 

1,956 

2,  111 

91. 

1 

84. 

4 

1,843 

1,832 

1,676 

100 

6 

110 

0 

October 

1,771 

1,950 

2,097 

90 

8 

84 

5 

1,891 

1,861 

1,710 

101 

6 

110 

6 

November 

1,755 

1,938 

2,090 

90 

6 

84. 

0 

1,936 

1,902 

1,742 

101 

8 

111 

1 

December 

1,754 

1,934 

2,082 

90.  7 

84 

2 

1,986 

1,927 

1,761 

103 

1 

112 
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N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 


Milk  production  on  N.  C.  farms 
for  February  1974  totaled  116  million 
pounds  --  unchanged  from  the  116  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  during  February 
a  year  ago.  Milk  produced  per  cow 
during  the  month  totaled  760  pounds, 
30  pounds  above  the  comparable  month 
a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on  farms 
including  dry  cows  totaled  153,000 
during  February.  This  represents  a 
decline  of  6,000  cows  or  4  percent 


from  February  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  February 
is  estimated  at  8,711  million  pounds, 
3  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
duction per  cow  of  776  pounds  was  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier  but  6  percent 
below  the  January  1974  output  of  824 
pounds  per  cow.  Milk  cows  on  farms 
during  February  totaled  11,227,000 
head,  down  3  percent  from  the  same 
month  last  year. 


FEBRUARY  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  JJ 

MILK  PER  COW  £/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION  £/ 

STATE 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974  As 
%  Of  1973 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1  ion  Pounds 

Percen t 

Md. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

149 
181 
165 
146 
197 

145 
171 
159 
141 
201 

134 
159 
153 
130 
209 

860 
725 
725 
685 
785 

820 
760 
730 
675 
750 

815 
765 
760 
685 
750 

128 
131 
120 
100 
155 

119 
130 
116 
95 
151 

109 
122 
116 
89 
157 

92 
94 

100 
94 

104 

U.  S. 

11,760 

11,561 

11, 227 

799 

776 

776 

9,391 

8,969 

8,711 

97 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  2/  Excludes  milk  sucked 
by  calves. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U 

.  S.  FARMERS  AND 

PARITY  PRICES 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

AC    PITPPirWT  ATI? 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

u 

OF  PARITY 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

Pnttnn  T,h 

.5650 

.  5540 

.  6758 

.6808 

84 

81 

Whpaf  Ru 

5.52 

4.  96 

3.  74 

3.77 

148 

132 

Porn  Ru 

2.76 

2.  68 

2.  48 

2.50 

111 

107 

Oat  s  Bu 

1.44 

1.40 

1.  20 

l.2l 

120 

116 

Barley  Bu 

2.52 

2.61 

2.  02 

2.  04 

125 

128 

Rye    Bu  . 

2.64 

2.66 

1.87 

1.89 

141 

141 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. 

40.70 

48.  10 

48.  50 

90 

84 

Hogs    Cwt . 

39.40 

35.00 

40.80 

41.  10 

97 

85 

Lambs,  Cwt  

39.50 

35.80 

48.  10 

48.50 

82 

74 

Eggs,  Doz  

.641 

.566 

.665 

.670 

5/  94 

5/  82 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J 

JJ  8.92 

4/  8.93 

9.81 

9.88 

5J  90 

5/  91 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  ly  using  base  prices    in  effect  and  indexes 

for  months    i nd i ca  ted . 
2_/  Estimated  average  price  for   the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  wholesale   to  plants 

and  dea  I ers  . 
JJ  Revised. 
4/  Pre  I  imina ry . 

Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices    to  parity  prices. 
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PEANUT  PRODUCTION  UP  IN  1973 

Production  of  peanuts  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  1973  amounted  to 
466,460,000  pounds,  up  26  percent  from 
the  370,180,000  pounds  produced  in 
1972.  Growers  harvested  166,000  acres 
in  1973,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 
Average  yield  for  the  1973  crop  was 
set  at  2,810  pounds  per  acre,  up  580 
pounds  from  the  crop  of  1972.  The 
peanut  crop  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
Growers  planted  their  crop  on  time  and 
summer  moisture  was  excellent.  Last 
year' s  crop  matured  early  and  digging 
started  the  first  two  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber. Most  of  the  acreage  was  dug  and 
threshed  without  any  rain  falling  on 
the  nuts. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  U.  S. 
peanut  crop  for  1973  is  3,474  million 
pounds  (net  weight),  6  percent  above 
the  record  large  1972  crop.  A  record 
high  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  2,323 
pounds  in  1973  exceeded  the  1972  yield 
by  120  pounds.  The  1973  revised  pro- 
duction is  up  26  million  pounds  from 
the  estimate  released  in  the  Annual 
Crop  Summary  in  January  1974. 

A  total  of  1,530,200  acres,  were 
planted  for  all  purposes  in  1973,  down 
2,600  acres  from  a  year  earlier.  Acre- 
age harvested  for  nuts  totaled  1,495,700 
acres  in  1973,  9,300  acres  more  than  in 
1972.  The  season  was  one  of  optimum 
conditions  for  obtaining  full  maturity 
of  the  crop. 

In  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
areas,  production  was  a  record  high 
789  million  pounds,  24  percent  above 
1972  and  4  percent  above  the  previous 
record  of  758  million  pounds,  produced 
in  1970.  A  record  high  yield  of  2,933 
pounds  per  acre  surpassed  by  115  pounds 
the  previous  record  set  in  1970  and 

(See  U.   S.    Peanuts.   Page  4  J 


N.  C.  SPRING  IRISH  POTATO 
ACREAGE  DOWN 

Spring  Irish  potato  acreage  in 
North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  9,300 
acres  for  1974,   900  acres  below  the 

1973  total.  This  represents  a  17  per- 
cent decrease  in  acreage  from  a  year 
ago.  Irish  potato  planting  got  off 
to  a  good  start  as  spring-like  weather 
came  early  to  North  Carolina  this  year. 
By  the  end  of  March  over  80%  of  this 
spring's  crop  was  planted.  Wet  condi- 
tions have  prevailed  during  the  end  of 
March  and  early  April  and  some  concern 
by  farmers  is  evident,  however  yield 
prospects  are  about  average. 

North  Carolina  growers  expect  to 
harvest  1,349,000  cwt.  of  potatoes 
this  spring.  This  represents  a  yield 
of  145  cwt.  per  acre,  unchanged  from  a 
year  ago. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  Nation's 

1974  spring  potato  crop  at  22.7  million 
cwt.,  is  7  percent  more  than  the  1973 
production  of  21.2  million  cwt.  and  8 
percent  above  the  1972  crop  of  21.0 
million  cwt.  Acreage  for  harvest  is 
estimated  at  100,700,  up  2  percent  from 
the  98,900  acres  harvested  in  1973, 
and  5  percent  above  the  1972  crop. 

Most  of  the  spring  potato  acreage 
was  planted  by  the  end  of  March.  Rains 
in  late  March  delayed  field  work  and 
slowed  development  in  Florida  and  North 
Carolina.  The  Alabama  crop  is  forecast 
at  1.6  million  cwt.,  25  percent  larger 
than  the  1.3  million  cwt.  harvested  in 
1973.  Plantings  are  making  good  pro- 
gress following  a  mild  winter.  The 
California  crop  is  forecast  at  12.6 
million  cwt.,  12  percent  larger  than 
the  1973  production  of  nearly  11.3 
million  cwt.     Planting  progressed 

(See  U.   S.   Potatoes,   Page  4) 


WINTER  WHEAT  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


The  Nation's  winter  wheat  crop 
generally  made  good  growth  during  March 
reflecting  above  normal  temperatures 
early  in  the  month  and  good  moisture 
conditions.  The  major  exception  was 
in  southwest  Oklahoma  and  northwest 
Texas  where  moisture  has  been  shorty  all 
season.  By  April  1,  the  winter  wheat 
crop  was  considered  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition in  most  areas  with  adequate 
moisture  and  very  little  damage  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  freezing  temper- 
atures during  last  March.  Development 
of  the  U.  S.  crop  is  near  normal  and 
harvest  is  expected  to  start  at  about 
the  usual  dates. 

In  Kansas,  the  Nation's  leading 
wheat  State,  condition  of  the  crop  im- 
proved during  March  as  general  rains 
were  received  over  much  of  the  State. 
Moisture  condition  is  good  although 
not  up  to  last  year's  level.  Cold, 
snowy  weather  during  the  1st  week  of 
April  slowed  growth  but  development 
was  considered  normal  with  10%  of  the 
acreage  jointing.  The  bulk  of  the 
Oklahoma  crop  is  rated  good  but  stress 
from  lack  of  moisture  is  evident  in 
the  Panhandle  and  extreme  Southwest. 
The  tops  of  plants  were  burned  by  the 
March  freeze  but  actual  damage  was 
light.  The  most  damage  occurred  in 
early  jointing  and  heavily  fertilized 
fields.  Crop  maturity  is  about  equal 
to  last  year.  The  Texas  wheat  crop 
made  fair  to  good  growth  and  prospects 
are  generally  fair  to  good.  On  the 
Texas  High  Plains,  which  have  been 
plagued  by  droughty  conditions  all 
season,  prospects  are  fair  for  irrigated 
wheat  but  mostly  poor  for  dryland 
wheat . 

Elsewhere,  the  Nation's  winter 
wheat  crop  has  had  favorable  conditions 
all  season.  In  the  Northwest,  which 
was  plagued  by  drought  last  year, 
moisture  and  other  conditions  affecting 
growth  have  been  good.  The  Washington 
crop  is  in  good  shape  with  ideal  mois- 
ture conditions.  In  Oregon,  conditions 
vary  from  fair  in  the  west  to  good  in 
the  east  where  little  winterkill  occur- 
red. Montana  winter  wheat  is  rated 
fair  to  good  with  sufficient  soil 


moisture  in  the  northwest  part,  but 
short  to  adequate  elsewhere. 

Colorado  winter  wheat  is  in  good 
to  excellent  condition,  while  the 
Nebraska  crop  has  adequate  moisture 
and  is  in  good  condition.  From  Missouri 
to  Ohio  winter  wheat  is  in  fair  to 
good  condition  but  recent  freezing 
weather  damaged  the  crop  in  some  areas. 
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WHEAT  ACREAGE,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION 
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U.  S.  CITRUS  FRUIT 


Orange  harvest  continues  to  be 
ahead  of  last  season  with  early  and 
midseason  varieties  virtually  har- 
vested. Grapefruit  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing about  the  same  rate  as  last 
season.  In  Florida  most  of  the  citrus 
counties  received  heavy  rain  in  late 
March.  In  California,  rain  slowed 
lemon  picking.  Harvest  of  navel 
oranges  and  desert  grapefruit  is  active 
while  picking  of  Valencia  oranges  and 
other  area  grapefruit  is  getting  under- 
way. 

Orange  production  is  forecast  at 
215  million  boxes,  an  increase  of  1 
percent  (3.1  million  boxes)  from  March 
1  but  4  percent  (9.3  million  boxes) 
below  last  season' s  record.  Harvest 
was  approximately  56  percent  complete 
by  April  1  compared  with  about  51  per- 
cent at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Grapefruit  production  is  forecast 
at  64.1  million  boxes,  unchanged  from 
the  March  1  forecast  but  2  percent  (1.1 
million  boxes)  below  the  1972-73  crop. 


About  two-thirds  of  this  season' s  crop 
was  harvested  by  April  1. 

Lemon  production  at  17.4  million 
boxes  is  the  same  as  last  month  but  22 
percent  (4.8  million  boxes)  less  than 
last  season's  record.  Harvest  is  about 
60  percent  complete. 
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U.S.    PEANUT  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

was  560  pounds  more  than  last  year. 
Acreage  harvested  for  nuts  totaled 
269,000,  up  1,000  acres  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Peanut  production  in  the  southeast 
area  is  estimated  at  a  record  1,941 
million  pounds,  2  percent  above  the 
previous  record  of  1,895  million  pounds 
established  in  1972.  A  record  high 
yield  of  2,451  pounds  exceeded  by  47 
pounds  the  previous  record  set  in  1972 
as  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi 
had  record  yields.  Acreage  harvested 
totaled  792,000  acres,  3,500  above  the 
previous  year. 

The  southwest  peanut  crop,  at  744 
million  pounds,  was  virtually  unchanged 
from  1972.  The  1973  yield  per  acre, 
at  1,711  pounds,  was  down  19  pounds 
from  a  year  earlier.  Acreage  harvested 
for  nuts  totaled  434,700  acres  compared 
with  429,900  acres  in  1972.  Oklahoma 
had  a  record  high  yield  and  production 
in  1973. 


U.S.   POTATOES  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

rapidly  and  was  virtually  complete  by 
the  end  of  March.  Acreage  for  harvest 
is  placed  at  35,500  compared  with 
34,700  acres  harvested  in  1973.  First 
harvest  is  expected  in  the  Edison 
district  of  Kern  County  just  after  mid- 
April.  Production  in  the  Hastings, 
Florida,  area  is  forecast  at  3.0  mil- 
lion cwt. ,  which  compares  with  a  1973 
crop  of  3.4  million  cwt.  and  the  1972 
crop  of  3.0  million  cwt.  Fields  have 
made  fair  progress  since  the  cold 
weather  in  February,  however,  volume 
supplies  are  not  expected  until  late 
April  or  early  May.  Production  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  1.3  mil- 
lion cwt.  compared  with  1.6  million 
cwt.  harvested  in  1973.  Spring  plant- 
ing progressed  rapidly  but  wet  weather 
during  the  last  of  March  slowed  crop 
development.  Yield  prospects  are  about 
average.  In  Texas,  production  at 
851,000  cwt.  is  up  from  the  838,000 
cwt.  harvested  in  1973. 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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1973  VALUE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FLOWERS  DOWN  9  PERCENT 


North  Carolina  growers  of  chrys- 
anthemums, gladioli,  and  roses  sold 
their  flowers  in  1973  for  a  wholesale 
value  of  $5,214,000.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  9  percent  from  the  1972  value 
of  $5,706,000.  The  gross  equivalent 
wholesale  value  increased  for  most 
items,  however  sharp  declines  in  potted 
chrysanthemums  and  gladioli  resulted 
in  the  decline.  Due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  producers  of  miniature  carna- 
tions and  foilage  plants,  sales  of  all 
N.  C.  carnations  and  foilage  plants 
were  not  published  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  individual  operations. 

CUT  STANDARD  CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  For 
cut  standard  chrysanthemums  in  1973, 
North  Carolina  sold  7,357,000  blooms 
with  an  equivalent  wholesale  value  of 
sales  at  $1,854,000,   7  percent  above 

1972  sales.  North  Carolina  ranks  third 
in  the  nation  in  blooms  sold.  The 
average  wholesale  price  per  bloom  in 

!  1973  was  25.2  cents  compared  to  22.8 
cents  in  1972. 

North  Carolina  growers  intentions 
of  4,265,000  plants  in  1974,  is  up  2 
percent  from  1973. 

CUT  POMPON  CHRYSANTHEUMUM:  , Pro- 
duction of  cut?  pompon  chrysanthemums 
in  North  Carolina  during  1973  totaled 
916,000  bunches,  up  52,000  bunches  from 
the  1972  crop.  Gross  value  of  sales 
at  wholesale  increased  to  $989,000  in 

1973  compared  to  $959,000  in  1972,  an 
increase  of  3  percent.  The  average 
wholesale  price  per  bunch  was  $1.08 
for  1973  down  from  $1.11  in  1972. 
North  Carolina  ranks  fifth  in  the 
Nation  in  gross  wholesale  value  of 
cut  pompons. 

Grower  intentions  are  for  3,061,000 
plants  to  be  in  production  in  1974,  a 
decrease  of  6  percent  from  1973. 

POTTED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  Growers  in 
North  Carolina  sold  their  potted  mums 
j  in  1973  at  a  gross  wholesale  value  of 
$1,164,000.  This  is  down  32  percent 
from  the  1972  wholesale  value  of 
$1,714,000.  Number  of  pots  sold  de- 
creased from  857,000  pots  in  1972  to 
616,000  pots  in  1973.  The  average 
wholesale  price  per  pot  was  $1.89  in 
1973,  compared  to  $2.00  in  1972. 

Growers  have  indicated  they  will 
produce  724,000  pots  in  1974,  10  per- 
cent above  1973. 


GLADIOLI:  During  1973,  North 
Carolina  growers  sold  9,738,000  spikes 
at  a  gross  wholesale  value  of  $682,000, 
down  16  percent  from  the  1972  value  of 
$809,000.  The  wholesale  price  in  1973 
was  7  cents  per  spike,  up  from '6  cents 
in  1972.  Tar  Heelia  ranks  fourth  in 
the  Nation  in  gladioli  spikes  sold. 

Gladioli  producers  intend  to  have 
217  acres  in  production  in  1974,  down 
from  the  250  acres  in  1973. 

ROSES:  North  Carolina  rose 
growers  sold  3,087,000  blooms  in  1973, 
an  increase  of  7  percent  above  1972. 
The  gross  wholesale  value  in  1973  at 
$525,000,  was  up  6  percent  from  1972. 
The  average  wholesale  price  per  bloom 
was  17.0  cents  in  1973,  down  0.1  cent 
from  1972. 

North  Carolina  producers  expect 
to  have  136,000  plants  in  production 
in  1974,  a  12  percent  increase  over 
1973. 

UNITED  STATES:  Total  value  of  the 
four  important  wholesale  flowers  and 
foliage  plants  in  the  23  major  produc- 
ing States  was  $294  million  in  1973,  9 
percent  above  the  previous  year. 
Wholesale  value  of  total  sales  in  1973 
for  each  type  of  flowers  in  all  23 
States  was:  carnations,  $49.6  million; 
standard  chrysanthemums,  $29.6  million; 
pompon  chrysanthemums,  $33.0  million; 
potted  chrysanthemums,  $34.1  million; 
gladioli,  $19.5  million;  roses,  $61.8 
million;  and  foliage  plants,  $66.1 
million. 

California  is  the  leading  producer 
of  carnations,  standard  chrysanthemums, 
potted  chrysanthemums,  and  roses. 
Florida  was  the  leading  producer  of 
gladioli  and  foliage  plants. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES,  APRIL  1 


SNAP  BEANS  (SPRING) *  Growers  in 
North  Carolina  expect  to  harvest  3,400 
acres  of  snap  beans  in  the  spring  of 
1974  for  fresh  market.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  200  acres  or  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  over  last  spring' s 
acreage.  There  was  very  little  plant- 
ing as  of  the  end  of  March,  however 
conditions  are  good  as  moisture  is 
adequate  and  temperatures  are  favorable 
for  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  U.  S.  prospective  acres  for 
harvest  during  the  spring  quarter  of 
1974  is  placed  at  24,200  acres,  1  per- 
cent more  than  the  23,900  acres  har- 
vested in  1973.  Based  on  historic 
average  yields,  this  crop  is  expected 
to  provide  847,000  cwt.  which  would  be 
9  percent  more  than  the  1973  spring 
crop.  In  Florida,  the  Southeast  area 
(Pompano  and  Dade  County)  is  supplying 
a  good  volume  of  bush  beans  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  winter  harvest.  Planting 
in  South  Carolina  has  made  good  pro- 
gress. 

CABBAGE  (SPRING):  Growers  in 
North  Carolina  report  they  intend  to 
harvest  2,300  acres  of  spring  cabbage 
in  1974.  This  crop  will  be  100  acres 
less  than  last  spring's  acreage.  The 
cabbage  crop  appears  to  be  off  to  a 
good  start.  Moisture  supplies  have 
been  adequate  and  temperatures  favor- 
able. If  these  favorable  conditions 
continue,  a  record  yield  may  be  re- 
alized . 

Prospective  acreage  for  harvest  in 
the  U.  S.  during  the  1974  spring  quar- 
ter is  placed  at  23,080  acres,  10  per- 
cent less  than  the  25,650  acres  har- 
vested during  the  same  quarter  in 
1973.  Based  on  historic  average  yields, 
this  acreage  is  expected  to  provide 
4,108,000  cwt.  which  would  be  11  per- 
cent less  than  the  1973  spring  crop. 
In  Florida,  harvest  is  active  in  all 
areas.  In  South  Carolina,  planting 
began  in  January.  Unseasonably  mild 
winter  has  resulted  in  high  crop  con- 
ditions. 


CUCUMBERS  (SPRING):  Farmers  ex- 
pect to  harvest  2,300  acres  of  spring 
cucumbers  for  fresh  market.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  500  acres  or 
28  percent  over  last  year's  acreage. 
Planting  of  the  crop  in  North  Carolina 
is  expected  to  get  underway  ahead  of 
normal.  Most  areas  have  had  sufficient 
moisture  and  mild  temperatures. 

Acres  for  harvest  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  1974  spring  quarter  is 
placed  at  16,800  acres,  2  percent  more 
than  the  16,500  acres  harvested  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  This  acreage  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  1,529,000  cwt.  for 
spring  quarter  production  based  on 
average  yields--2  percent  less  than  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1973.  In 
Florida,  picking  is  complete  for  older 
vines  damaged  by  cold  weather  in 
February.  In  the  southwest  Florida 
area  supplies  are  light  but  are  gradu- 
ally increasing.  Good  volume  is  ex- 
pected by  mid-April,  with  peak  movement 
in  May  as  all  areas  move  into  produc- 
tion. In  South  Carolina  planting  and 
land  preparation  is  active.  Moisture 
conditions  have  been  adequate  to  ex- 
cessive, expecially  in  low  lying  areas. 

STRAWBERRIES  (SPRING):  The  1974 
North  Carolina  strawberry  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  from  2,100 
acres,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 
Plants  in  the  State  are  in  only  fair 
condition.  The  earlier  warm  weather 
resulted  in  good  growth,  but  the  cold 
snap  in  late  March  hurt  the  crop. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  get  underway 
one  to  two  weeks  earlier  this  season. 

On  the  National  level,  1974  acre- 
age for  harvest  in  the  spring  seasonal 
group  of  States  is  estimated  at  39,410 
acres,  about  the  same  as  the  39,460 
acres  harvested  in  1973-  Strawberry 
harvest  in  southern  California  started 
in  early  February  in  the  south  coast 
area.  Cold  weather  in  mid-March  de- 
layed the  crop  and  peak  production  is 
now  expected  by  mid-April. 
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FARM  WAGE  RATES  HIGHER 

Farmers  in  N.  C.  paid  higher  wage 
rates  on  April  1,  1974  than  they  did 
a  year  ago.  An  average  wage  of  $12.20 
per  day  with  house  was  paid  to  workers 
on  April  1,  this  is  $.90  above  the 
average  paid  a  year  ago.  Rates  paid 
workers  without  room  or  board  increased 
$1.00  per  day  to  $13.90. 

The  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  in 
N.  C  also  increased.  The  average 
wage  per  hour  without  room  or  board 
increased  $. 16  over  last  April  1  to 
$1.80  per  hour.  The  average  hourly 
rate  for  workers  with  a  house  is  $1.55 
per  hour,  a  $.10  increase  over  the 
comparable  period  of  last  year. 

The  Nation's  farm  wage  rates  rose 
to  $2.21  per  hour  (without  board  or 
room)  on  April  1,  1974,  an  increase  of 
24  cents  from  a  year  ago.  Wages  paid 
by  the  month,  week,  and  day  were  also 
higher.  The  seasonally  adjusted  index 
of  Farm  Wage  Rates  was  173  on  the  1967 
base  for  April  1,  1974,  about  10  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago. 


FARM  WAGE  RATES 
North  Carolina  and  United  States 


Area  and 
Classification 

April  1 
1974 

April  1 
1973 

Do  1  lars 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

12.20 

11.30 

Without  Board 

or 

Room 

13.90 

12.90 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

1.55 

1.45 

Without  Board 

or 

Room 

1.80 

1.64 

UNITED  STATES 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

13.20 

12. 10 

Without  Board 

or 

Room 

15.40 

14.  10 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

1.85 

1.67 

Without  Board 

or 

Room 

2.21 

1.97 

MORE  TAR  HEEL  FARM  WORKERS 


The  farm  labor  work  force  in  N.  C. 
for  the  week  March  24-30,  1974  totaled 
134,000  workers,  almost  1  percent  above 
the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.  This 
total  includes  112,000  farm  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers,  plus  22,000 
hired  workers. 

The  Nation' s  farm  labor  force  for 
the  week  of  March  24-30,  1974  totaled 
3,770,700  workers,  about  1  percent  be- 
low the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 


The  total  includes  2,896,200  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers  and  874,500 
hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  farm 
workers  during  the  March  survey  period 
was  36.3  hours,  compared  with  34.6 
hours  during  the  February  week.  Farm 
operators  averaged  38.7  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  30.6,  and  hired  workers 
35.0  hours  during  the  week. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


worm  oaronna  Mate  uorary 
Raleigh 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


NO.  655 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


May  8,  1974 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  NINE  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  April  registered  a 
decline.  The  current  index  is  156 
compared  to  165  for  March  and  149  a 
year  ago. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  dropped  five  points  to  153- 
Of  the  six  crops  indexed,  only  three 
components  registered  a  decrease,  while 
the  others  remained  the  same.  The  to- 
bacco, cotton  and  fruits  indexes,  at 
134,  266  and  192  points,  respectively, 
remained  the  same  as  last  month.  The 
index  to  take  th,e  sharpest  decrease 
during  the  month  was  the  grains  index 
which  dropped  23  points  to  204.  Oil 
bearing  crops  decreased  19  points  to 


NEW  RECORD  SET  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SOYBEAN  STORAGE 

On  April  l,  1974  stocks  of  soyoeans 
and  other  grains  (excluding  rye)  totaled 
53.7  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  19 
percent  from  the  same  quarter  a  year 
earlier.  The  increase  occurred  due  to 
larger  farm  and  off-farm  stocks.  In- 
creases were  noted  for  corn,  soybeans, 
sorghum  grain,  and  barley  in  N.  C. 

Soybeans  stored  in  all  positions 
on  April  l,  1974  exhibited  the  largest 
percentage  increase  (38  percent)  of 
the  grains  from  the  previous  year.  The 
1974  April  l  stocks  of  soybeans  repre- 
sents a  new  record  high,  19  percent 
over  the  previous  1972  high. 

Stocks  of  corn  were  18  percent 
above  April  1,    1973  holdings.  The 


(See  N.   C.   Prices,   Page  6) 

(S 

crc  bra  in  Stocks , 

Page  8) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM 

PRICES 

INDEX 

NUMBERS 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

165 

156 

149 

112 

108 

158 

153 

138 

116 

JJ  111 

134 

134 

130 

118 

109 

266 

266 

139 

129 

JJ  94 

203 

184 

187 

121 

110 

Grains  

227 

204 

121 

92 

122 

182 

179 

132 

121 

JJ  117 

192 

192 

145 

3J  97 

JJ  101 

176 

162 

169 

104 

JJ  105 

191 

170 

186 

124 

JJ  98 

173 

158 

177 

91 

JJ  106 

JJ  160 

158 

120 

112 

JJ  112 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

194 

183 

157 

jj  ii9 

111 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Service.':  JJ 

161 

164 

140 

125 

119 

Parity  Ratio  jy    

120 

112 

112 

95 

93 

U  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  JJ  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


GROSS  FARM  INCOME  FROM  POULTRY  UP  70  PERCENT 


Gross  farm  income  received  from 
poultry  and  poultry  products  in  N.  C 
cotaled  $538,696,000  for  the  marketing 
year  ending  December  l,  1973.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  69.7  percent 
from  the  $317,421,000  realized  from  the 
1972  marketing  year. 

Poultrymen  raised  13  percent  fewer 
chickens  in  1973,  but  gross  income  from 


chickens  increased  54. 1  percent  to 
$17,267,000-  Producers'  income  from 
broilers  increased  69.6  percent  to 
$277,523,000;  and  grower  income  from 
turkeys  increased  95.0  percent  to 
$86,201,000-  Egg  prices  increased 
24.5  cents  per  dozen  from  1972,  there- 
fore increasing  gross  income  from  eggs 
60.2  percent  to  $157,705,000. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POULTRY  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1972-1973 


1972 

1973 

DXTDPITIUT  PUANPC1 
EPRHM    1  Q70 

r  rvuivi  i  y  j  z 

EGGS: 

Number  of  layers  (thous.)  

15, 172 

14,  094 

1.1 

226 

228 

.  y 

3,  433 

3,  213 

Eggs  sold  (million)  

3,  406 

3,  188 

C  A 

-    0.  4 

Price  per  dozen  (cents)  

34.  4 

58.  9 

71.  2 

Cash  Receipts  (thous.  dollars).. 

97,639 

156, 478 

60.  3 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

98,413 

157,705 

60.  2 

CHICKENS:  2J 

Number  raised  (thousands)  

17,005 

14,794 

-  13.0 

14,548 

11,898 

-  18.2 

Pounds  sold  (thousands)  

94,562 

83, 286 

-  11.9 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

11.3 

19.7 

74.3 

Cash  Receipts  (thous.  dollars).. 

10,686 

16,407 

53.  5 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

11, 205 

17, 267 

54.  1 

COMMERCIAL  BROILERS: 

Number  produced  (thousands)  

301,772 

290,448 

-  3.8 

Pounds  produced  (thousands)  

1, 176,911 

1,132,747 

-  3.8 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

13.9 

24.  5 

76.3 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

163, 591 

277, 523 

69.  6 

EGGS,  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS: 

Cash  receipts  (thous.  dollars).. 

271,916 

450,408 

65.6 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

273,209 

452,495 

65.6 

TURKEYS: 

Number  raised  -  total  (thous.).. 

12,035 

13,078 

8.7 

Heavy  breeds  (thousands)  

10, 435 

11,478 

10.0 

Light  breeds  (thousands)  

1,600 

1,600 

Pounds  produced  (thousands)  

197,374 

226, 249 

14.  6 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

22.4 

38. 1 

70.  1 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

44,212 

86, 201 

95.0 

EGGS,  CHICKENS,   BROILERS  AND 

TURKEYS: 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)... 

317,421 

538,696 

69.  7 

JJ  Average  number  on  hand  during  year.       2J  Does  not  include  commerc  i  a  I  broi lers 


EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT  IN  MARCH 


Eggs  produced  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  March  totaled  268  million, 
a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  the  277 
million  produced  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 


age  averaged  13,277,000  birds  compared 
with  14,761,000  birds  a  year  earlier. 
Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  averaged 
2,015  eggs  -  up  7  percent  from  March 

1  Q7^ 

(See  Table  on  Page  4) 
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MOST  TAR  HEEL  FEED  PRICES  DECREASE 


The  prices  paid  for  most  mixed 
feeds  by  N.  C.  farmers  decreased  during 
the  month  of  April.  Dairy  feed  prices 
dropped  as  much  as  $9.00  per  ton.  The 
14%,  16%  and  40%  and  over  protein 
feeds  each  dropped  $3.00  per  ton  to 
$126.00,  $134.00  and  $187.00  per  ton, 
respectively.  The  20%  protein  feeds 
decreased  $9.00  to  $138.00  per  ton. 
The  18%  and  32%  protein  feeds  at 
$134.00  and  $164.00  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, each  recorded  a  $2.00  de- 
crease from  the  previous  month. 

Noticeable  decreases  were  re- 
corded in  all  poultry  feed  prices 
except  for  one  group.  Chick  starter 
and  turkey  grower  each  decreased 
$10.00  per  ton  to  $164.00  and  $160.00, 
respectively.  Laying  feed  at  $146.00 
per  ton  decreased  $8.00,  while  broiler 
grower  at  $167.00  per  ton  recorded  no 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains. 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

|  Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

|  Veal  Calves  

j  Milk  Cows  

|  Com'l.  Broilers 

Turkeys  

Eggs  U  

rMilk,  Whlse.... 

1  Potatoes  

\  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Apples,  Com'l. . 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay.. 

Other  


UNIT 


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt . 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


N.  C 


Mar. 
15 

1974 


Apr. 
15 

1974 


U.  S. 


Apr. 
15 
1974 


2.96 
4.65 
1.50 
1.98 
2.25 
4.45 
6.24 

.650 


36.30 
36.40 
51.90 
350.00 
.225 
.340 
.670 
£/10.25 

9.00 

42.50 
47.00 
52.00 
47.00 


Do  I '  lars 


2.67 
4.00 
1.40 
1.90 
2.10 
4.20 
5.39 


.650 


31.20 
34.80 
49.00 
330.00 
.205 
.290 
.625 
J/10.15 

8.50 


43.50 
50.50 
43.00 


.915 
2.41 
3.98 
1.24 
2.15 
1.82 
3.78 
5.15 

.584 

.697 
30.60 
39.20 
47.20 
541.00 
.212 
.275 
.504 
8.86 
8.03 
9.97 
.109 
40.20 
44.40 
47.50 
38.30 


//  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
re  fa  i  I  by  farmers  . 

2/  Revised . 

3/  Pre  I  imi nary . 


change  from  the  previous  month. 

Prices  of  most  grain  by-products 
decreased  or  held  steady  from  the 
previous  month.  Bran  increased  ten 
cents  to  $7.20  per  hundredweight, 
while  middlings  at  $7.20  per  hundred- 
weight, recorded  no  change  from  last 
month.  Corn  meal  at  $6.80  decreased 
30  cents  per  hundredweight.  High  pro- 
tein cottonseed  meal,  41%  held  steady 
from  March,  but  44%  soybean  meal 
dropped  $2.00  to  $10.00  per  hundred- 
weight . 


EEED  PRICES  PAID  DY  FARMERS 


N. 

c. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Per  Ton  • 

Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

129 

00 

126.00 

131.00 

129 

00 

137 

00 

134.00 

132.00 

128 

00 

18%  Protein  

136 

00 

134.00 

136.00 

133 

00 

20%  Protein  

147 

00 

138.00 

140.00 

136 

00 

32%  Protein  

166 

00 

164.00 

178.00 

171 

00 

40%  &  Over  

190 

00 

187.00 

195.00 

187 

00 

Poultry  Feeds 

174 

00 

164.00 

174.00 

165 

00 

167 

00 

167.00 

165.00 

156 

00 

Laying  Feed  jj  

154 

00 

146.00 

151.00 

144 

00 

Turkey  Grower  jj  . . . 

170 

00 

160.00 

168.00 

162 

00 

Per 

100  Lbs 

.  -  Dollars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

7 

10 

7.20 

7.19 

7 

17 

Middlings  

7 

20 

7.20 

7.07 

7 

05 

'  7 

10 

6.80 

6.74 

6 

44 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

11 

00 

11.00 

10.20 

9 

62 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

12 

.00 

10.00 

10.60 

9 

80 

LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

•  N.  C 

U.  S. 

Mar. 

15 
1974 

Apr. 

15 
1974 

Mar. 

15 
1974 

Apr. 

15 
1974 

Broiler -Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

8.7      8.6      7.5  7.0 
2.7      2.5      2.7  2.7 
4.0      3.6      3.8  3.4 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value   to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  bro/lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys  . 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  11  PERCENT 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  11  points  (6  per- 
cent) during  the  month  ended  April  15, 
1974.  Contributing  most  to  the  de- 
crease since  mid-March  were  lower 
prices  for  wheat,  hogs,  cattle,  corn, 
soybeans,  and  eggs.  Higher  prices  for 
cotton  and  potatoes  were  only  par- 
tially offsetting.  The  index  was  26 
points  (17  percent)  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. 


The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  mid-April  was  164,  up  3  points 
(2  percent)  from  mid-March.  Sharply 
higher  prices  for  fertilizer  and 
seeds  more  than  offset  the  lower 
prices  for  livestock  feed,  food  and 
tobacco  and  feeder  livestock.  The 
index  was  23  points  (16  percent)  above 
a  year  earlier. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Mar 

.  15 

Apr. 

15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

1 

974 

1974 

1 

974 

1 

974 

1974 

1974 

Do/  la 

rs 

Percent 

5540 

5840 

6808 

6969 

81 

84 

Wheat,  Bu.  .  . 

4. 

96 

3. 

98 

3. 

77 

3. 

86 

132 

103 

2. 

68 

2. 

41 

2. 

50 

2. 

56 

107 

94 

1. 

40 

1 

24 

1. 

21 

1. 

24 

116 

100 

2. 

61 

2 

15 

2. 

04 

2. 

09 

128 

103 

Rye,  Bu  

2. 

66 

1 

82 

1. 

89 

1. 

93 

141 

94 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt  

40. 

70 

39 

20 

48. 

50 

49. 

60 

84 

79 

35. 

00 

30 

60 

41. 

10 

42. 

10 

85 

73 

35. 

80 

37 

40 

48. 

50 

49. 

60 

74 

75 

Eggs,  Doz. . . 

566 

504 

670 

686 

5J  82 

5/  77 

Milk,  Whlse. 

,  Cwt.  2J 

8. 

94 

8 

86 

9. 

88 

10 

10 

3/5/  89 

5/  91 

/_/  Parity  prices  as  computed  currently  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes 

for  months   indicated.     2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold 

at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers.     3J  Revised.  4J  Pre  1 1  mi  nary .     5/  Percentage 
of  seasona  I  ly  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1  ions 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

14,761 
3,  676 
5,485 
24,699 
11,867 

13, 277 
3,465 
5,  545 
25,597 
12,069 

1,876 
1,916 
1,931 
1,987 
2,043 

2,015 
1,990 
2,089 
2,012 
2,074 

277 
70 
106 
491 

242 

268 
69 
116 
515 
250 

UNITED  STATES 

297, 112 

292, 166 

1,954 

1,973 

5,807 

5,764 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  5  PERCENT  IN  MARCH 


Tar  He 
)roduced  30, 
chicks  durin 
from  a  year 
consisted  o 
ind  966,  000 
rith  28,  30 
)85,000  egg 
.ast  year. 
The  nat 


el  commercial  hatcheries 
720 , 000  . straight-run  baby 
g  March  1974  -  up  5  percent 
earlier.     The  March  hatch 
f  29,754,000  broiler-type 
egg-type  chicks  compared 
2,000   broiler-type  and 
-type  chicks  during  March 

ion' s  March  hatch  increased 


3  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks  from 
iast  year  but  egg-type  chick  production 
was  down  12  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  un  April  1,  1974,  at  244 
million,  was  practically  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago.  Egg-type  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  April  1,  1974,  at  47.8  mil- 
lion, were  3  percent  below  a  year  ago. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  MARCH  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

j 

Thousands 

jorth  Carolina 

28, 302 

29,754 

985 

966 

South  Carolina 

1,972 

2,483 

994 

920 

ieorgia 

38, 690 

40,  970 

4,  586 

3,  146 

Florida 

6,426 

7,  584 

3,298 

3,211 

)elaware 

11,961 

12,867 

JJ 

U 

laryland 

20,981 

20, 275 

U 

U 

Virginia 

7,871 

8,073 

863 

766 

JNITED  STATES 

287, 359 

296,  261 

52,001 

45,713 

J  U    S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  indi  vidua  I 
opera  t  ions . 


POULTS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.  S.  production  of  turkey  poults 
f  all  breeds  during  March  totaled 
9.5  million,  an  increase  of  7  percent 
rom  the  18.2  million  hatched  during 
arch  1973.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breed 
oults  was  up  7  percent  and  light 
reed  poults  up  4  percent  from  the 


same  month  last  year. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
April  1,  1974,  at  29.6  million,  was 
practically  unchanged  from  a  year 
earlier.  Heavy  breed  eggs  were  down 
1  percent  but  light  breed  eggs  in- 
creased 17  percent  from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MARCH  1973 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  U 

LIGHT  BREEDS'^/ 

ALL 

BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

)rth  Atlantic 
ist  North  Central 
ist  North  Central 
)uth  Atlantic 
)uth  Central 
ist 

284 
2,329 
6,868 
1,928 
1,  506 
3,822 

256 
2,453 
6,  580 
2,  536 
1,977 
4, 131 

70 
96 
715 
317 
19 
230 

0 

197 

738 
323 
1 

298 

354 
2,425 
7,  583 
2,  299 
1,525 
4,052 

256 
2,  650 
7,318 
2,859 
1,978 
4,429 

'J  I  TED  STATES 

16,737 

17,933 

1,  501 

1,  557 

18, 238 

19,490 

'  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  12  pounds  o 
>er.  2J  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  less 
?  pounds . 

5 


MARCH  SLAUGHTER 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  March  1974  totaled 
49,116,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  16 
percent  from  March  last  year.  The  in- 
crease was  totally  due  to  an  increase 
in  pounds  of  hogs  slaughtered.  Sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  remained  the  same 
as  last  year  while  both  cattle  and 
calves  decreased.  Hog  slaughter  at 
38,930,000  pounds  increased  23  percent. 
Cattle  slaughter  at  10,135,000  pounds 
decreased  3  percent  while  calf  slaugh- 


UP  16  PERCENT 

ter  at  41,000  pounds  decreased  59 
percent. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3,088 
million  pounds  in  March,  4  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  16  percent  more 
than  February  1974. 

Beef  production  was  1,856  million! 
pounds,  an  increase  of  5  percent  from 
March  1973. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,159  mil- 
lion pounds  in  March,   2  percent  more 
.than  a  year  ago. 


ii  n n  t  1 1 

NORTH 

CAROL 

INA  AND 

UNITED 

STATES 

LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 

MARCH 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Tot 
Live 

al 

Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous  .   Lbs . 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

10.7  , 

10.3 

10,454 

10, 135 

31.9 

35.0 

31,443 

33,855 

Calves 

.2 

.2 

69 

41 

.5 

.6 

162 

131 

Sheep  &  Lambs 

.1 

.1 

10 

10 

.2 

.1 

20 

10 

Hogs 

142.0 

170.0 

31,666 

38,930 

427.0 

476.0 

96,055 

109,358 

TOTAL 

153.0 

180.6 

42,199 

49, 116 

459.6 

511.7 

127,680 

143,354 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs. 

Mi  1  lion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.9 

2.9 

2,989 

3,061 

8.7 

8.5 

9,044 

9,044 

Calves 

.2 

.2 

54 

48 

.7 

.6 

170 

142 

Sheep  &  Lambs 

.7 

.8 

81 

88 

2.3 

2.2 

253 

240 

Hogs 

7.0 

6.9 

1,665 

1,696 

20.2 

20. 1 

4,802 

4,919 

TOTAL 

10.8 

10.8 

4,789 

4,893 

31.9 

31.4 

14,269 

14,345 

U  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laugh  ter . 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

184  and  commercial  vegetables  decreased 
3  points  to  179- 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  down  14  points  at 
162.  The  overall  decrease  was  caused 
by  a  21  point  decrease  in  the  meat 
animals  index  to  170  and  a  drop  of  15 
points  in  the  poultry  index.  The  dairy 
index  was  down  2  points  to  158- 

Hog  prices  dropped  $5.10  to  $31.20 
per  cwt.  All  beef  cattle  prices  dropped 
$1.60  to  $34.80  per  cwt.,   and  calf 


prices  were  down  $2.90  at  $49.00  per 
cwt. 

Commercial  broiler  prices  fell  off 
2.0  cents  per  pound  from  last  month  to 
bring  20.5  cents  per  pound  during 
April.  Average  prices  for  other 
chickens  were  down  1.0  cents  at  14.5 
cents  per  pound.  Egg  prices  decreased 
4.5  cents  per  dozen  to  62.5  cents. 
Turkey  prices  registered  a  decrease  of 
5.0  cents  per  pound  to  29.0  cents  and 
wholesale  milk  prices  were  down  10 
cents  at  $10.15  per  cwt. 


IORTH  CAROLINA  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1972-1973 


1972 

1973 

Percent  Change 
From  1972 

BATTLE  AND  CALVES. 

t  t  0  ,  UUU 

aqh  nnn 
^yu , uuu 

inshipments  

1  n  nnn 

r  nnn 
0 ,  uuu 

.  on  n 

<su.  u 

Marketings  2/  

188, 000 

192, 000 

2.  1 

190, 000 

193, 000 

1.  6 

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Cattle  $ 

28.  50 

36.60 

28.4 

Calves  .$ 

43.  10 

57.30 

32.9 

Cash  Receipts  jj  $ 

65,760,000 

95,478,000 

45.  2 

71,538,000 

103,057,000 

44.  1 

I0GS: 

Pigs  saved  

Inshipments  

Marketings  2/  

Price  per  hundredweight. .. $ 

Cash  Receipts  jj  $ 

Gross  Income  $ 

IHEEP  AND  LAMBS: 

Lambs  saved  

Inshipments  

Marketings  2J 

Sheep  

Lambs  

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Sheep  $ 

Lambs  $ 

Cash  Receipts  jj  $ 

Gross  Income  $ 

LL  MEAT  ANIMALS: 

Cash  Receipts  jj  $ 

Gross  Income  $ 

00L: 

Sheep  Shorn  

Weight  per  fleece  (lb.).... 

Wool  produced  (lbs.)  

Price  per  pound  (cents)  jy% 
Value  a/  $ 


2,955,000 
16,000 
2,727,000 
24.  50 
144,979,000 
156,588,000 

10,000 


2,000 
5,000 

7.00 
28.00 
125,000 
161,000 

210,864,000 
228,287,000 

12,000 
6.  7 

80,000 
.  40 

32,000 


2,946,000 
50,000 
2,390,000 
37.90 
197,029,000 
214,937,000 

9,000 


000 
000 


11.00 
32.00 
115,000 
156,000 

292,622,000 
318, 150,000 

12,000 
6.7 
80,000 
58 

46,000 


212 
12 
54 
35 
37 


10.0 


50.0 
20.0 

57.  1 
14.  3 
8.0 
3.1 


38.8 
39.  4 


45.0 
43.8 


/  Receipts   from  market  ings  and  sale  of  farm  s  I  aughter .     2J  Excludes  custom 
laughter  for  use  on  farms  where  produced  and  i nterfarm  sales  within  the  State, 
/  Monthly  price  weighted  by  monthly  sales  of  wool.     4J  Produc  t  i  on  mu  1 1  i  p  I  i  ed 
y  annual  average  price. 


CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS  IN  FllOCKS  TESTED  FOR  PULLORIJM  TYPHOID 


U.  S.  chickens  in  broiler  breeder 
flocks  tested  for  pullorum-typhoid  dur- 
ing March  totaled  1.7  million,  down  16 
percent  from  March  1973.  C'uckens  in 
egg-type  breeder  flocks  tested  during 
March  1974  totaled  414.4  thousand,  down 
18  percent  from  a  year  ago. 


Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  March  totaled  82. 7 
thousand,  down  n  percent  from  March 
1973-  Testings  July  through  March  were 
2.8  million,  an  increase  of  9  percent 
from  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


GRAIN   STOCKS    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 


total  in  all  positions  was  37,600,000 
bushels,  the  third  highest  April  1 
stocks  on  record. 

On  April  1,  1974  the  amount  of 
sorghum  grain  stored  was  1,421,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  35  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  Wheat  and 
oats  in  all  positions  declined  by  38 


percent  and  18  percent  respectivel 
from  the  comparable  quarter  last  year 
Barley  on  hand  this  year  increased  l 
percent  over  last  year  for  a  tota 
stocks  of  540,000  bushels.  Abou 
24,000  bushels  of  rye  are  in  storag 
across  the  Tar  Heel  State. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  APRIL  1 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL  U 
April  1 

0N-FARM  TOTAL 
April  l 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS  2J\ 
April  1 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousand  Bushe/s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

9,418 

12,344 

22,528 

25,256 

31,946 

37, 600 

Soybeans 

6,722 

5,807 

1,893 

6, 120 

8,615 

11,927 

Wheat 

1,485 

1,024 

620 

280 

2,105 

1,304 

Oats 

308 

181 

776 

713 

1,084 

894 

Sorghum  Grain 

345 

327 

704 

1,094 

1,049 

1,421 

Rye 

* 

16 

18 

8 

* 

24 

Barley 

95 

55 

384 

485 

479 

540 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

954, 965 

850,166 

2,  385, 313 

2,001,  500 

3, 340, 278 

2,851,666 

Soybeans 

358, 372 

405,943 

145,333 

336, 276 

503,705 

742,219 

All  Wheat 

611, 253 

365, 581 

315,926 

184, 193 

927, 179 

549,774 

Oats 

206,575 

147,539 

377,191 

287, 209 

583,766 

434, 748 

Sorghum  Grain 

267,714 

266,742 

95,161 

116,041 

362,875 

382,783 

Rye 

35,781 

13, 609 

12,984 

4,  487 

48,765 

18,096 

Barley 

97,340 

93,439 

161,135 

122,007 

258,475 

215,446 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mills,   e leva  tors ,    warehouses ,    term  i  na I s ,   processors ,  and 
C.C.C.   owned  grain  at  bin  sites.       2J  Off- farm  total  plus  farm  stocks.      *  Unpub- 
lished to  avoid  disclosing  indi vidua  I  opera t ions . 
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WHEAT  CROP  LARGER 

North  Carolina  wheat  production 
is  forecast  at  8,400,000  bushels,  up 
2,800,000  bushels  or  50  percent  from 
the  1973  crop.  Acreage  to  be  harvested 
for  grain  is  estimated  at  210,000  acres 
--50,000  acres  above  the  1973  harvested 
acreage. 

Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  40 
bushels,  an  increase  of  5  bushels  per 
acre  over  last  year.  As  of  May  1,  the 
crop  was  reported  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. Adequate  moisture  supplies  and 
mild  temperatures  have  resulted  in  good 
growth. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  production  is 
forecast  at  a  new  record  high  1,612 
million  bushels,  27  percent  above  the 
previous  high  set  last  year  and  36  per- 
cent above  1972.  The  increase  from  a 
year  earlier  is  attributed  to  more 
acres  for  harvest  and  a  higher  average 
yield.  Prospective  production  is  up 
7  percent  from  the  previous  forecast 
made  last  December  because  of  generally 
good  weather  conditions  and  excellent 
moisture  supplies  since  then. 

Acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
is  estimated  at  45.8  million,  19  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  31  percent 
above  1972.  Indicated  acreage  for 
grain  is  90  percent  of  the  1974  crop 
planted  acreage  estimate  set  last  Dec- 
ember. This  compares  with  89  percent 
of  the  planted  acreage  harvested  for 
grain  last  year  and  83  percent  in  1972. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  average  35.2  bushels,  nearly 
equal  the  record  high  set  in  1971  and 
more  than  2  bushels  above  last  year' s 
average.  Yields  are  expected  to  aver- 
age above  last  year  in  most  States. 
Notable  exceptions  are  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  where  yields  are  expected  to 
average  lower. 


VALUE  AND  SIZE  '73  FLUE-CURED 
CROP  UP 

The  value  of  North  Carolina' s 
flue-cured  crop  in  1973  amounted  to 
more  than  $700  million--up  $134  million 
from  1972 --establishing  a  new  record 
for  the  state.  Burley  values  also 
surpassed  the  old  mark,  attaining  a 
$16.8  million  figure  for  1973. 

Tar  Heel  farmers  produced  793.6 
million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  in 
1973,  up  20  percent  from  1972.  The 
yield  per  acre  averaged  2,111  pounds, 
up  118  pounds  per  acre  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  average. 

A  good  start  of  early  growth  of 
the  crop  was  offset  by  wet  conditions 
in  late  June  and  early  July,  but  favor - 

{See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 


SPRING  IRISH  POTATO  CROP  SMALLEST 
SINCE  1964 

Spring  Irish  potato  production  in 
N.  C.  for  1974  is  forecast  at  1,376,000 
cwt.,  a  15  percent  drop  from  last  year 
and  the  smallest  since  1964.  Acreage 
for  harvest  is  estimated  at  9,300 
acres,  down  1,900  acres  from  last  year. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre,  at  148 
cwt.,  is  3  cwt.  above  the  1973  figure. 
Cold,  wet  weather  in  early  April  slowed 
growth  of  the  crop  somewhat,  but  recent 
progress  has  been  good. 

U.  S.  production  of  spring  potatoes 
is  forecast  at  23.0  million  cwt.  2  per- 
cent higher  than  a  month  ago  and  9  per- 
cent more  than  the  21.2  million  cwt. 
produced  in  1973.  Average  yields  are 
estimated  at  231  cwt.,  up  8  percent 
from  last  year's  average  of  214  cwt. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  generally 
favorable  in  most  of  the  spring  potato 
States. 


U.  S.  PEANUTS 


PEACH  CROP  SMALLER 


EDIBLE  USE  UP  A  TENTH 

Use  of  peanuts  in  edible  products 
this  season  is  exceptionally  strong, 
averaging  about  a  tenth  above  a  year 
ago.  Use  during  January-February  alone 
averaged  around  a  fifth  higher.  The 
annual  average  increase  in  recent  years 
has  been  around  3%.  The  increase  is 
due  largely  to  more  use  in  peanut 
butter  manufacture,  which  is  up  about 
19%.  Use  in  salted  peanuts  is  up  13%, 
but  use  is  down  in  peanut  candy  and 
peanut  butter  sandwiches. 

High  prices  for  meat,  poultry,  and 
American  cheese  have  caused  consumers 
to  switch  to  cheaper  protein  foods 
where  possible.  During  1973,  retail 
prices  for  those  higher  priced  com- 
modities rose  25%,  40%,  and  11%,  re- 
spectively above  the  1972  levels. 
Peanut  butter  prices,  however,  rose 
only  4%.  Also,  peanuts  have  been  in 
plentiful  supply,  in  contrast  to  tight 
supplies  of  other  protein  foods.  Usage 
is  expected  to  continue  well  above  the 
rate  of  recent  years  over  the  balance 
of  the  current  season.  Total  edible 
use  for  the  season  is  expected  to  be 
around  1.9  billion  pounds,  compared 
with  1.7  billion  in  1972/73- 


Peach  production  in  N.  C.  for  1974 
is  forecast  at  20.0  million  pounds  or 

417.000  units  of  48  pound  equivalents. 
Production  of  this  size  would  be  10 
million  pounds  below  the  1973  Output  of 
30.0  million  pounds.  Freezing  tempera- 
tures on  March  26  and  again  at  various 
times  in  early  April  took  a  heavy  toll 
in  peaches  and  trees.  Present  growth 
is  good,  but  additional  droppage  is 
expected . 

The  U.  S.  peach  production  in  the 
nine  Southern  States  is  forecast  at 

361.1  million  pounds,  21  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  the  smallest  crop 
since  the  261.3  million  pounds  produced 
in  1964.  Low  tree  vigor  due  to  mild 
winter  temperatures  and  a  lack  of 
chilling  hours  has  curtailed  fruit  and 
leaf  development.  A  late  March  freeze 
over  most  of  the  South  further  reduced 
crop  prospects.  All  States  expect 
smaller  peach  crops  than  last  year 
except  Alabama  and  Texas  which  are  up 
slightly.  The  largest  percentage  de- 
creases are  expected  in  Georgia  and 
Oklahoma.  The  nine  Southern  States 
normally  account  for  about  two-fifths 
of  the  United  States  total  peach  crop 
excluding  California  clingstones. 


TOBACCO  (  Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 


able  weather  in  August  boosted  the 
crop.  The  crop  was  harvested  from 
376,000  acres  in  1973—44,000  acres  in 
excess  of  the  1972  figure. 

The  Nation's  flue-cured  production 
in  1973  was  1,157  million  pounds,  up 
14  percent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
1973  output  includes  about  4.8  million 
pounds  carryover  for  sale  next  season 
but  excludes  6.7  million  pounds  of 
1972  leaf  sold  during  the  1973  market- 
ing season.  Acreage  harvested  totaled 
575,130  acres,  12  percent  above  the 
513,620  acres  in  1972.  Yield  per  acre 
for  types  11-14  averaged  2,011  pounds, 
40  pounds  higher  than  in  1972. 

Bur  ley  production  in  North  Carolina 
in  1973  totaled  18.3  million  pounds 
compared  with  18.9  million  pounds  in 
1972.     Growers  averaged  2,375  pounds 


per  acre--75  pounds  below  the  1972 
average.  The  crop  was  harvested  from 
7,700  acres - -unchanged  from  a  year 
earlier. 

The  U.  S.  burley  production  at 
450.4  million  pounds  dropped  sharply 
(25  percent)  below  a  year  earlier  when 
601.0  million  pounds  were  produced. 
The  1973  output  was  the  smallest  crop 
harvested  since  1943.  The  decline  in 
production  can  be  attributed  to  the 
sharp  reduction  in  yield  per  acre, 
2,026  pounds  compared  with  2,552  pounds 
in  1972  and  a  6  percent  drop  in  acre- 
age. Production  for  1973  includes 
about  1.7  million  pounds  of  carryover 
for  sale  during  the  next  marketing 
season.  Acreage  harvested  in  1973 
totaled  222,300  acres. 
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FERTILIZER  COSTS  UP  SHARPLY 


Surging  prices  have  pushed  ferti- 
lizer costs  to  N.  C.  and  U.  S.  farmers 
to  the  highest  level  of  record.  The 
mid-April  index  of  prices  paid  by  U.  S. 
farmers  for  fertilizer  and  liming 
materials  was  178  percent  of  the  1967 
base,   52  percent  higher  than  mid- 


September  when  the  previous  survey  was 
made.  Price  increases  were  registered 
for  all  items  surveyed  during  mid-April 
with  mixed  fertilizers  and.  nitrogen 
materials  contributing  most  to  the 
increases. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PER  TON  BY  FARMERS  FOR 
SPECIFIED  FERTILIZER  MIXTURES  AND  MATERIALS 


MIXTURES  &  MATERIALS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

A  nr  i  1   1  ^ 

April  15 

April  15 

Anr  i  1  1  ^ 

n  yjx.  jl  J-  ij 

1  Q74 

1973 

1974 

1  Q79 

Do  1  lars 

Q  _Q  _Q 

94.00 

70.00 

93.80 

68.50 

q  _q_i o 

85.00 

63.00 

83.00 

59.10 

98.00 

75.00 

90.50 

65.80 

A  -10.10 

88.00 

62.00 

84.30 

52.80 

5-10-10  

87.00 

60.00 

89.50 

59.80 

8-8-8  

87.00 

64.00 

86.50 

58.80 

10-10-10  

100.00 

69.00 

103.00 

68.20 

10-20-20  

135.00 

89.00 

140.00 

92.30 

Nitrate  Of  Soda  

130. 00 

86.00 

131.00 

77.40 

145.00 

75.00 

139.00 

71.40 

250.00 

97.00 

183.00 

87.60 

Urea,  45-46%  N  

175.00 

98.00 

180.00 

90.30 

Superphosphate:  20%P205.. 

66.00 

52.00 

91.40 

53.70 

46%  P205.. 

115.00 

80.00 

150.00 

87.50 

Muriate  Of  Potash,  60%  K20 

91.00 

79.00 

81.30 

61.50 

Agricultural  Limestone*... 

13.00 

9.90 

7.99 

6.68 

*  Spread  on  f  le  Ids  . 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  UP 


The  farm  labor  work  force  in  N.  C. 
for  the  week  of  April  21-27,  1974 
totaled  174,000  workers,  about  one  half 
of  one  percent  below  the  comparable 
period  last  year.  This  total  includes 
136,000  farm  operators  and  unpaid 
family  workers,  plus  38,000  hired 
workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
state's  farm  workers  during  the  April 
survey  period  was  31.9  hours.  Farm 
operators  averaged  39.8  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  30.3  hours,  and  hired 
workers  25.6  hours  during  the  survey 
week. 


The  nation' s  farm  labor  force  for 
the  week  of  April  21-27,  1974  totaled 
4,290,100  workers,  about  4  percent 
above  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 
The  total  includes  3,222,400  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers  and  1,067,700 
hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
nation's  farm  workers  during  the  April 
survey  period  was  40.4  hours  compared 
with  36.3  hours  during  the  March  survey 
week.  Farm  operators  averaged  45.8 
hours,  unpaid  family  members  32.0 
hours,  and  hired  workers  36.6  hours. 
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SEED  PRICES  HIGHER 


Prices  paid  by  United  States 
farmers  for  seed  averaged  49  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  The  mid-April 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
seed  was  232  percent  of  the  1967  base. 
The  index  was  76  points  above  April 
1973.    Prices  paid  for  all  seeds  survey 


were  up  from  a  year  ago. 

Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
producers  for  field  seeds  were  like- 
wise mostly  higher.  Of  five  major 
seeds  surveyed  (see  table)  only  soy- 
beans declined  from  a  year  earlier. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FIELD  SEEDS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

Field  Seeds 

Unit 

April  15 

April  15 

April  15 

April  15 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

Do  1 1  ars 

Bu. 

30.00 

25.50 

25.00 

22.20 

Forage  Sorghums. 

Cwt. 

26.00 

22.50 

21.00 

20.70 

Bu. 

3.65 

3.05 

Bu. 

9.70 

10.00 

9.50 

8.75 

Cottonseed  

Cwt. 

40.00 

30.00 

25.30 

18.30 

Irish  Potatoes. . 

Cwt. 

11.50 

7.30 

8.05 

4.92 

U.  S.  SOYBEANS 

PRICES  CONTINUE  HIGH 


Despite  record  supplies  and  pros- 
pects for  a  sizeable  carryover  this 
coming  September,  prices  to  farmers 
are  high,  reflecting  the  many  uncer- 
tainties plaguing  agricultural  and 
general  economies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  these  problems  are  the 
energy  crisis,  inflation,  unstable 
world  monetary  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  strong  demand  and  tight  supplies 
of  most  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1973/74  marketing 
year,  and  concern  regarding  prospects 
for  U.  S.  food  and  feed  grain  produc- 
tion in  1974. 

Prices  rose  from  a  little  over  $5 
last  November  to  $5.96  in  March,  aver- 
aging about  $5.75  for  September-March 
compared  with  $4. 19  for  this  period 
last  year.    Although,  high,  prices  this 


year  have  been  more  stable  than  the 
wild  gyrations  of  last  season.  Prices 
over  the  next  few  months  will  be  sensi- 
tive to  1974  crop  plantings  and  pros- 
pects, farmer  holdings  of  1973-crop 
soybeans,  and  to  world  economic  and 
political  developments. 

Cash  receipts  from  soybean  mar- 
ketings in  1973  nearly  doubled  to  $8.1 
billion,  a  new  record  and  almost  $2 
billion  above  cash  sales  of  corn.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  in  which 
soybeans  exceeded  corn  in  cash  re- 
ceipts. Soybeans  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue as  the  leading  cash  crop  in  1974. 
These  comparisons  are  based  on  cash 
receipts  from  sales  only  and  do  not 
take  into  consideration  government 
payments  or  the  large  part  of  the  corn 
crop  used  on  farms  where  grown. 


COTTON  PRODUCTION,  VALUE  UP 


NATION'S  SPRING  F I ELDWORK  AND 
PLANTING  AHEAD  OF  1973  AND  AVERAC 


N.  C.  farmers  harvested  173,000  of 
182,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
1973,  as  compared  to  170,000  of  210,000 
acres  the  previous  year.  Production 
totaled  164,000  bales,  45,000  bales  or 
38  percent  in  excess  of  the  1972  fig- 
ure. These  figures  point  to  an  average 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  455  pounds 
as  compared  to  337  pounds  in  1972. 

The  value  of  the  crop  (without 
price  support  payments)  is  estimated 
at  $46.4  million,  up  $28.3  million  from 
the  previous  year' s  value  of  $18. 1 
million.  Price  support  payments 
brought  these  figures  to  $32.6  million 
in  1972  and  $59.5  million  in  1973. 

Growers  enjoyed  a  near  perfect 
season  for  planting,  growth  and  harvest 
combined  with  prices  unequaled  since 
Civil  War  days. 

The  Nation's  all  cotton  production 
in  1973  amounted  to  13. 0  million  bales, 
12.9  million  bales  of  Upland,  and 
78,100  bales  of  Amer ican-Pima .  The 
1973  crop  was  5  percent  below  1972  but 
24  percent  above  1971.  The  lower  pro- 
duction in  1973  resulted  from  less 
acreage  in  the  Delta  caused  by  spring 
flooding  which  prevented  planting. 

Acres  planted  to  cotton  in  1973 
totaled  12.5  million  acres,  11  percent 
less  than  1972  and  1  percent  above 

1971.  Abandonment  at  4.0  percent  re- 
sulted in  12.0  million  acres  of  cotton 
harvested  in  1973,  11.9  million  acres 
of  Upland  and  83,100  acres  of  American- 
Pima. 

Average  lint  yield  per  harvested 
acre  in  1973  was  519  pounds,  the  highest 
since  1965.  Yield  per  acre  for  Upland 
cotton  rose  12  pounds. 

Preliminary  season  average  price 
for  lint  (excluding  price  support)  is 
44.9  cents  per  pound,  17.6  cents  above 

1972.  Average  price  received  for  cot- 
tonseed was  $94.20  per  ton,  up  90  per- 
cent from  1972.  Total  value  of  lint 
and  seed  production  for  the  1973  crop 
is  $3,291  million,  59  percent  above  the 
1972  value. 


Farmers  in  most  of  the  Nortl 
Central  States  made  relatively  gool 
progress  with  their  fieldwork  durinj 
April.  Plowing  of  corn  and  soybeaj 
land  is  well  ahead  of  last  year  anj 
average.  This  operation  was  90  percerj 
complete  in  Iowa  and  Ohio  by  May  1  con 
pared  with  average  progress  of  70  per 
cent  complete  for  this  date.  Indian 
farmers  were  70  percent  done  plowirj 
versus  an  average  of  60  percent. 

Although  rains  caused  some  de) 
lays,   corn  planting  got   off  to  1 
earlier  than  usual  start  in  the  Corj 
Belt  during  the  third  week  of  April 
and  by  April  28  had  reached  7  percerfc 
complete.     The  weather  turned  dry  arj 
sunny  and  about  27  percent  of  the  ir 
tended  corn  acreage  in  the  Corn  Bell 
States  was  planted  by  May  5,  sharp]! 
ahead  of  last  year' s  slow  pace  of 
percent  and  well  ahead  of  the  recerj 
5-year  average  of  18  percent  planted 
In  Iowa,  the  leading  corn  producirl 
State,   corn  planting  advanced  to  41 
percent  complete  by  May  5,   in  contraa 
with  only  6  percent  complete  a  year  al 
and  the  28  percent  average.  Ohil 
farmers  had  40  percent  of  their  coJ 
acreage  seeded;   Illinois  25  perceij 
and  Indiana,  10  percent. 

Soybean  planting  got  underway  t| 
first  week  of  May  in  many  North  Centrl 
States  and  by  May  5,  Ohio  growers  h;l 
outpaced  other  States  in  the  Regi  I 
with  10  percent  of  their  acre  a  J] 
planted,  well  ahead  of  average  pro- 
gress. Cool,  wet  weather  restrict! 
fieldwork  and  spring  small  grain  plamj- 
ing  in  North  Dakota  and  northelj 
Minnesota,  but  progress  was  better  thl 
the  average  of  recent  years  in  Souji 
Dakota. 
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N.  C.  PEACH  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

North  Carolina' s  peach  production 
for  1974  is  forecast  at  20,000,000 
pounds  or  417,000  units  of  48  pound 
equivalents.  This  represents  a  pro- 
duction of  1.0,000,000  pounds  below  the 
1973  crop.  The  mild  winter  resulted 
in  North  Carolina  peaches  not  receiving 
the  chilling  hours  necessary  for  a  good 
crop.  A  heavy  fruit  drop  in  May 
further  reduced  the  crop.  A  continual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  peach  trees 
is  partially  responsible  for  the  lower 
production. 

The  U.  S.  1974  crop  is  forecast 
at  2,873  million  pounds,  10  percent 
more  than  1973.  The  forecast,  ex- 
cluding California's  clingstones,  is 
1,303  million  pounds,  down  1  percent 
from  last  season's  utilized  crop. 

Production  in  the  nine  Southern 
States  is  expected  to  total  346  million 
pounds,  25  percent  less  than  utilized 
last  year  and  37  percent  below  the  1972 
crop.  The  June  1  forecast  is  down  4 
percent  from  the  May  1  estimate.  South 
Carolina,  the  largest  producing  State 
in  this  region,  now  expects  a  crop  of 
215  million  pounds,  down  15  million 
pounds  from  the  May  1  forecast.  The 
May  drop  was  heavy  and  peaches  failed 
to  size  as  expected  earlier.  In  most 
other  Southern  States  the  lack  of 
winter  chilling  hours,  resulting  in 
low  tree  vigor,  continued  to  hinder 
fruit  development.  Spring  freezes  in 
the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
also  reduced  crop  prospects.  Harvest 
of  early  varieties  in  the  Southern 
States  commenced  the  third  week  of  May. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  freezing 
temperatures  in  late  March  following 
warm  temperatures  in  February  greatly 
reduced  crop  prospects.     Virginia  and 

(See  Peaches,  Page  2) 


WINTER  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 

Winter  wheat  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  8,400,000 
bushels,  unchanged  from  last  month' s 
estimate,  but  up  50  percent  or  2,800,000 
bushels  from  the  1973  crop.  Total 
acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is 
forecast  at  210,000  acres--50,  000  acres 
above  the  1973  acreage  for  harvest. 

The  estimated  yield  per  acre  is 
40  bushels,  an  increase  of  5  bushels 
per  acre  over  last  year's  harvest. 
As  of  June  1,  wheat  prospects  look 
bright.  Good  condition  is  reported 
across  the  state.  Heavy  rains  have 
caused  only  a  small  amount  of  lodging, 
and  disease  problems  have  been  insigni- 
ficant. Harvesting  of  the  crop  is 
underway  in  many  parts  of  the  state, 
but  mainly  in  the  southeastern  counties. 

The  Nation's  1974  winter  wheat 
production  is  forecast  at  a  record 
high  1,531  million  bushels  based  on 
June  1  conditions,  21  percent  above 
the  previous  record  produced  last  year. 
The  June  1  crop  forecast  is  5  percent 
below  last  month' s  forecast  due  mainly 
to  sharply  below  normal  May  precipita- 
tion and  above  normal  disease  and  hail 
damage  in  the  Great  Plains. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  average  33.9  bushels  compared 
with  33.1  last  year  and  the  record 
high  average  of  35.4  bushels  realized 
in  1971.  Acreage  expected  to  be  har- 
vested for  grain  at  45.2  million,  de- 
clined slightly  during  May  due  to 
losses  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Last 
year  38.4  million  acres  were  harvested. 

As  May  ended,  harvest  of  the  crop 
was  well  ahead  of  normal  in  the  southern 
Great  Plains  with  22  percent  of  the 
Texas  crop  and  10  percent  of  the  Oklahoma 
crop  harvested.     Elsewhere  in  the 

(See  Wheat,   Page  2) 
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WHEAT  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 


Plains  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  crop  matur- 
ity was  moderately  ahead  of  normal  but 
development  of  the  crop  in  Montana  anc 
the  Northwest  was  somewhat  behind  nor- 
mal as  a  result  of  cool  weather.  Top- 
soil  moisture  was  generally  short  ii 
the  major  wheat  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  especially  along  the  westerr 
edge,  but  adequate  to  surplus  in  otheil 
major  wheat  producing  areas. 

In  Kansas,  the  leading  winter 
wheat  producing  State,  prospects  for 
the  1974  crop  declined  sharply  during 
May  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  dis- 
ease. Much  of  the  decline  in  the  State 
wheat  condition  during  May  occurred  ir 
western  districts  where  rainfall  for 
the  month  was  only  35  percent  of  normal. 

Colorado  prospects  declined 
sharply  due  to  lack  of  moisture  during 
May  but  condition  varies  from  poor  tc! 
excellent  depending  on  locality. 
Nebraska' s  wheat  crop  is  mostly  good 
with  most  of  the  crop  headed. 

May  rainfall  was  too  frequent  and 
heavy  for  optimum  winter  wheat  growth 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  but  the] 
crop  is  still  in  generally  good  condii 
tion  and  making  good  progress. 


ESTIMATED  PEACH  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES  AS  OF  JUNE  1 


PRODUCTION 

STATE 

1972 

1973 

1974 

INDICATED 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalent: 

/,  OOO  Units 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi. . . . 
Arkansas  

Texas  

25.0 
220.0 
190.0 
16.0 
17.0 
42.0 
7.0 
6.2 
29.0 

521 
4,583 
3,958 
333 
354 
875 
146 
129 
604 

30.0 
245.0 
100.0 
7.0 
10.0 
36.0 
6.5 
9.2 
15.0 

625 
5,104 
2,083 
146 
208 
750 
135 
192 
313 

20.0 
215.0 
45.0 
10.0 
9.0 
25.0 
5.6 
.5 
16.0 

417 
4,479 
938 
208 
188 
521 
117 
10 
333 

9  STATES  

552.2 

11,503 

458.7 

9,556 

346.1 

7,211 

2 


West  Virginia  suffered  little  spring 
damage  and  expect  larger  crops  than  a 
year  ago.  Early  spring  freezes  in 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
damaged  fruit  buds  and  reduced  crop 
potential. 


SPRING  IRISH  POTATO  CROP 


Spring  Irish  potato  production 
in  North  Carolina  for  1974  is  forecast 
at  1,414,000  cwt.,  a  13  percent  drop 
from  last  year. 

The  total  acreage  for  harvest  is 
estimated  at  9,300  acres,  down  1,900 
acres  from  last  year.  The  forecasted 
yield  per  acre  is  152  cwt.  compared 
to  a  yield  of  145  cwt.  per  acre  a  year 
ago.  Although  cold,  wet  weather  in 
April  slowed  growth,  growing  conditions 
were  much  more  favorable  in  May.  Good 
progress  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  crop  during  May  has  increased 
yield  prospects. 

The  Nation' s  1974  spring  potato 
crop  is  forecast  at  23.6  million  cwt., 
2  percent  higher  than  estimated  on 
May  1  and  11  percent  more  than  the  21.2 
million  cwt.,  produced  in  1973.  Aver- 


age yields,  now  estimated  at  236  cwt., 
are  up  10  percent  from  last  year'  s 
average  of  214  cwt. 

Harvest  progressed  rapidly  during 
May  under  favorable  weather  conditions, 
Yields  increased  from  last  month  in 
all  States  except  California,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  where  they  remained 
unchanged.  Harvest  in  Alabama  is  now 
approximately  60  percent  complete  and 
the  crop  is  forecast  at  1.8  million 
cwt.,  35  percent  larger  than  the  1.3 
million  harvested  in  1973. 

Production  in  the  Hastings, 
Florida  area  is  forecast  at  3.2  million 
cwt.,  up  6  percent  from  last  month  but 
6  percent  below  1973.  Digging  con- 
tinues active  though  interrupted  by 
rains . 


RISH  POTATOES 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

SEASONAL  GROUP 
AND  STATE 

Harvested 

For 
Har- 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 
1974 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 
1974 

1972 

1973 

vest 
1974 

,  OOO  Acres 


Hun  a 'red  we  i  gh  t 


I ,  OOO  Hundredwe igh t 


SPRING: 

North  Carolina 
Fla. -Hastings 

-Other. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississipp 
Arkansas.  . 
Louisiana. 

Texas  

Arizona. . . 
California 


11. 

0 

11.2 

9 

3 

146 

145 

152 

1,606 

1,624 

1,414 

21 

1 

19.  0 

19 

0 

142 

180 

170 

2,996 

3,420 

3,230 

1 

8 

2. 1 

2 

8 

140 

150 

155 

252 

315 

434 

9 

0 

11.0 

12 

5 

155 

118 

140 

1,395 

1,298 

1,750 

2 

0 

2.  0 

2 

0 

85 

85 

95 

170 

170 

100 

i! 

4 

±/ 

65 

U 

91 

JJ 

2. 

7 

2.3 

2 

8 

75 

83 

90 

203 

191 

252 

7. 

6 

6.7 

7 

4 

108 

125 

125 

822 

838 

925 

8. 

0 

9.9 

8 

6 

300 

210 

260 

2,400 

2,  079 

2,236 

31. 

2 

34.7 

35. 

5 

355 

325 

370 

11,076 

11,278 

13, 135 

95. 

8 

98.9 

99 

9 

219 

214 

236 

21,011 

21,213 

23,566 

TOTAL- 


JJ  Estimates  d  i  scont  i  nued  after  1972. 


U.  S.  CROP  PROGRESS  VARIED 


Wet,  cool  weather  over  the  northern 
plains,  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in 
many  southern  and  eastern  areas  slowed 
spring  planting  progress  and  crop  deve- 
lopment during  May.  Above  normal  tem- 
perature and  subnormal  rainfall  over 
the  central  and  southern  plains  allowed 
good  planting  progress  over  most  of 
the  area  but  caused  deterioration  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop  prospects.  Plant- 
ing of  cotton  and  sorghum  was  delayed 
in  Texas  by  a  soil  moisture  shortage. 
Following  a  good  early  start  on  plant- 
ings, the  Nation's  corn  and  soybean 
farmers  have  been  slowed  in  their 
planting  progress  to  about  the  same 
pace  as  last  year's  late  planting 
season.  Delays  are  also  being  ex- 
perienced in  seeding  of  the  important 
spring  small  grains  area  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

Corn  planting  got  off  to  a  rapid 
start  in  late  April  and  early  May  but 
rain  and  wet  fields  delayed  progress 
the  last  three  weeks  of  May.  Planting 
progress  in  the  Corn  Belt,  at  83  per- 
cent complete,  is  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year's  late  planting  season  and 
is  trailing  the  average  completion  of 
90  percent.  Progress  to  the  first  of 
June  has  been  slowest  in  the  central 
Corn  Belt  with  Indiana  at  60  percent 
and  Illinois  at  73  percent  complete, 
both  trailing  their  respective  averages 
by  about  20  percentage  points.  The 
most  progress  has  been  accomplished  on 
the  western  and  eastern  portions  where 
progress  is  ahead  of  both  last  year 
and  average.  Nebraska  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  Kansas  and  Ohio  are  both 
95  complete.  Corn  planting  in  the 
southern  States  is  nearly  complete. 

Soybean  planting  is  trailing  last 
year's  slow  progress  slightly  in  the 
Corn  Belt  as  wet  weather  and  emphasis 
on  corn  planting  is  again  delaying 
plantings.  Progress  is,  however,  much 
ahead  in  the  southern  areas.  In  the 
North  Central  region,  39  percent  of 
the  crop  is  planted  compared  with  42 
percept  last  year  and  planting  is  con- 
siderably behind  the  average  of  64 
percent  for  the  date.  The  least  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  with  only  15  and  20  percent 
planted.  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  South 
Dakota  farmers  have  made  the  most  pro- 
gress with  about  three-fourths  of  the 


crop  planted.  In  the  South,  soybean 
planting  is  46  percent  planted  compared 
with  34  percent  a  year  earlier.  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  have  35  percent  and 
42  percent  planted,  respectively  while 
Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas  have  about 
two-thirds  of  their  crop  planted. 

Cotton  planting  is  virtually  com- 
plete in  most  growing  areas,  except  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee.  Short 
soil  moisture  has  caused  planting  on 
the  Texas  High  and  Low  Plains  to  lag 
and  only  79  percent  was  seeded  compared 
with  88  percent  a  year  earlier. 
Oklahoma  has  moved  well  ahead  with  80 
percent  planted  compared  with  52  per- 
cent in  1973.  Wet  conditions  in 
Tennessee  have  delayed  planting  with 
only  85  percent  seeded  compared  with  a 
normal  of  95  percent.  Emerged  cotton 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  al- 
though warm  weather  is  needed  in  the 
Delta.  Cotton  in  Arizona  and  California 
is  squaring  and  cotton  is  fruiting 
well  in  South  Texas. 

Tobacco  transplanting  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  About  95 
percent  of  the  flue-cured  crop  is  set 
in  North  Carolina.  Although  heavy 
rains  have  delayed  setting  in  Kentucky, 
57  percent  has  been  transplanted,  well 
ahead  of  1973  and  average. 

Peanut  planting  is  in  the  windup 
stage  through  the  Virginia-Carolina 
area.  In  Georgia,  the  crop  is  making 
good  development.  Peanut  planting  is 
47  percent  complete  in  Texas  compared 
with  38  percent  last  year. 
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U.  S.  PEANUTS 


STOCKS  ABOVE  A  YEAR  AGO 

Peanuts  held  in  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial facilities  including  uncom- 
mitted CCC  stocks  on  April  30,  1974 
totaled  nearly  1,167  million  pounds  of 
equivalent  farmers'  stock,  up  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  These  stocks  in- 
cluded 463  million  pounds  of  actual 
farmers'  stock.  The  balance  consisted 
of  shelled  edibles  equivalent  to  667 
million  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  and 
37  million  of  peanuts  for  in-shell 
roasting.  There  was  no  uncommitted 
farmers'  stock  held  by  CCC  on  April 
30,  1974  compared  with  90  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  shelled  peanuts  on  April 
30  totaled  501  million  pounds  consist- 
ing of  454  million  pounds  of  edible 
grades  and  47  million  pounds  of  oil 
stock.  Shelled  edibles  included  131 
million  pounds  of  Virginias,  234  mil- 


lion pounds  of  Runners,  and  more  than 
88  million  pounds  of  Spanish. 

U.  S.  millings  of  farmers'  stock 
peanuts  totaled  264  million  pounds  in 
April,  up  4  percent  from  the  253  mil- 
lion pounds  milled  in  April  1973. 
Millings  by  type  amounted  to  52  million 
pounds  of  Virginias,  118  million  pounds 
of  Runners,  and  94  million  pounds  of 
Spanish. 

U.  S.  production  of  specified 
edible  products,  excluding  oil,  used 
104  million  pounds  of  raw  shelled 
peanuts  in  April,  an  increase  of  12 
percent  from  the  93  million  pounds 
used  a  year  ago.  Peanuts  crushed  for 
oil  and  cake  totaled  44  million  pounds, 
21  percent  below  the  55  million  pounds, 
crushed  in  April  last  year. 

Through  USDA' s  Child  Nutrition 
Program,  4,356,000  pounds  of  peanut 
butter  was  distributed  in  April,  1974- 


U.  S.  F 

DISAPPEARANCE  &  CARRYOVER  TO  INCREASE 

U.  S.  disappearance  of  feed  grains 
in  1974/75  is  projected  at  219  million 
tons,  1-2%  above  1972/73  and  1973/74. 
Most  of  the  increase  would  be  in  corn 
(6.1  billion  bushels  and  up  4%  from 
1973/74)  while  combined  disappearance 
of  sorghum  oats  and  barley  would  be 
down  about  4%. 

The  carryout  of  feed  grains  at  the 
end  of  1974/75  would  project  to  about 
39  million  tons,  well  above  the  small 
amount  this  year  but  still  below  levels 
of  most  recent  years.  Again,  much  of 
the  carryover  would  be  in  corn  at  about 
a  billion  bushels,  more  than  twice  the 
volume  expected  at  the  end  of  this 
season.  The  sorghum  carryout  would 
still  be  tight  at  less  than  100  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  barley  carryout 
would  drop  below  120  million  bushels, 
while  the  oat  carryout  would  increase 


)  GRAINS 

to  over  300  million  bushels. 

PRICES  COULD  DROP 

U.  S.  feed  grain  prices  in  1974/75 
hinge  on  the  outcome  of  production  and 
demand  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  domestic  crop.  If 
1974  crops  around  the  world  are  fairly 
normal,  and  the  U.  S.  crop  turns  out 
close  to  our  projections,  prices  could 
drop  dramatically.  Corn  prices  at  the 
farm  at  harvest  time  this  fall  could 
drop  below  $2  a  bushel.  Prices  at  this 
level  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
domestic  livestock  industry  which  has 
been  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
but  unbeneficial  for  cash  corn  pro- 
ducers who  will  have  record  high  pro- 
duction costs.  Costs  of  most  inputs 
used  in  producing  grains  are  up--for 
corn,  variable  costs  of  production  per 
acre  are  expected  to  increase  about  a 
fourth  over  1973. 


U.  S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  August  1  cotton  carryover  is 
now  expected  to  total  about  3 "4  million 
bales,  moderately  below  earlier  expec- 
tations, because  the  estimate  of  export 
volume  during  the  balance  of  the  1973/74 
season  has  been  raised.  Although 
tight,  old-crop  supplies  should  be 
sufficient  for  domestic  and  export 
needs  until  the  1974  cotton  crop  is 
avai lable . 

Except  for  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
nearly  all  of  the  1974  cotton  crop  is 
planted  and  is  making  good  progress 
across  the  Cotton  Belt,  brightening 
production  prospects.  Producers' 
intentions  to  plant  nearly  a  fifth  more 
acreage  point  to  at  least  a  moderate 
gain  in  output  over  1973' s  13  million 
bales,  despite  the  possibility  of  some- 
what lower  yields.  Considering  the 
large  increase  in  acreage,  producers 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  match  last 
year' s  near-record  yield  of  519  pounds 
per  harvested  acre. 

Cotton  production  in  1974  should 
easily  be  adequate  for  anticipated 
disappearance.  Mill  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  may  increase  little  if 
any  in  1974/75  from  1973/74' s  expected 
7.6  million  bales' in  view  of  increasing 
evidence  of  more  plentiful  manmade 
fiber  supplies  by  late  1974-  Mean- 
while, U.  S.  cotton  exports  are  pro- 
jected at  5V?  million  bales,  slightly 
below  1973/74  expectations,  but  still 
at  a  relatively  high  level. 

As  the  1973/74  marketing  year 
draws  to  a  close,  the  major  question 
remaining  is  the  level  of  U.  S.  cotton 
exports.  Shipments  have  picked  up 
sharply  in  recent  months,  boosting 
prospects  for  the  year.  Exports  will 
probably  total  about  6  million  bales, 
up  from  5.3  million  in  1972/73  and  the 
most  since  I960.  Still,  this  is  ap- 
proximately 1  million  bales  shy  of 
sales  or  export,  reflecting  continued 
handling  and  transportation  problems. 

•Despite  slightly  smaller  expected 
mill  use,  larger  cotton  exports  are 
lifting  this  season's  disappearance  to 
about  13.6  million  bales.  So  with  use 
in  excess  of  the  crop,  the  carryover 
this  summer  will  be  down  from  the  4.1 
million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  still  slightly  above  the 
3.3  million  of  August  1,  1972. 

Smaller  U.  S.  mill  consumption  of 


cotton  during  1973/74  reflects  early- 
season  tight  supplies  and  high  prices 
which  enabled  use  of  manmade  fibers 
to  accelerate  prior  to  the  oil  embargo. 
However  cotton  has  gained  some  .momentum 
in  more  recent  months  as  a  result  of 
the  energy-related  problems  in  manmade 
fiber  production.  Cotton  use  turned 
upward  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
and  a  gradual  increase  may  occur  during 
the  next  several  months.  In  addition 
to  the  availability  of  manmade  fibers, 
much  depends  on  the  health  of  the  U.  S. 
economy  and  its  impact  on  the  textile 
industry.  The  current  stagnation  in 
economic  growth  does  not  bode  well  for 
future  significant  increases  in  fiber 
use. 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  DOWN 

The  farm  labor  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  May  19-25, 
1974  totaled  175,000  workers,  about  10 
percent  below  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  This  total  includes  138,000 
farm  operators  and  unpaid  family 
workers,   plus  37,000  hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
state' s  farm  workers  during  the  May 
survey  period  was  33.9  hours.  Farm 
operators  averaged  40.3  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  30.3  hours,  and  hired 
workers  28.8  hours  during  the  survey 
week . 

The  Nation's  farm  labor  force 
numbered  4,636,000  during  the  survey 
week  of  May  19-25,  1974,  down  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Farm  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers  totaled 
3,368,300,  while  hired  workers  totaled 
1, 267, 700. 

Farm  workers  averaged  40.2  hours 
during  the  May  week  compared  with  40.4 
hours  during  April,  and  41.9  hours  in 
May  1973.  Farm  operators  worked  46.8 
hours,  other  unpaid  family  members 
32.8,   and  hired  workers  35.2  hours. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  SITUATION 


The  outlook  for  retail  food  prices 
for  the  remainder  of  1974  remains 
similar  to  what  was  predicted  by  the 
National  Outlook  and  Situation  Board 
in  February.  After  the  sharp  first 
quarter  increase,  a  smaller  rise  in 
the  second  quarter,  then  little  change 
in  the  third  and  possibly  a  small  de- 
cline in  the  fourth.  In  other  words, 
most  of  this  year' s  price  increases 
may  already  have  occurred.  Still,  the 
annual  average  of  retail  food  prices 
for  1974  is  expected  to  be  about  12 
percent  over  last  year's  average. 

The  4^2  percent  increase  in  food 
prices  in  January-March  above  fourth 
quarter  1973  essentially  reflected  a 
spillover  of  the  abnormal  supply-de- 
mand conditions  of  last  year.  There 
were  tightening  supplies,  higher  farm 
prices,  and  increasing  costs  of 
processing,  transporting,  and  distri- 
buting food  products. 

Retail  prices  for  many  food  items 
will  probably  continue  to  rise  during 
the  second  quarter,  but  some  offsets 
are  likely.  Farm  prices  generally 
have  fallen  during  the  past  month  and 
retail  prices  for  some  items,  espec- 
ially red  meats  and  poultry  products, 
have  declined  in  recent  weeks.  Since 
increases  are  likely  to  outweigh  de- 
clines, however,  the  second  quarter 
average  of  all  retail  food  prices  is 
expected  to  be  up  1-2  percent  from  the 
first  quarter.  The  direct  impact  of 
removing  price  controls  from  the  food 
industry  is  expected  to  be  minimal 
and  likely  will  be  overshadowed  by 
market  forces  of  supply  and  demand. 

Grocery  store  food  prices  in  the 
third  quarter  are  likely  to  remain 
close  to  the  second  quarter  level, 
and  the  fourth  quarter  average  may 
show  a  small  decline.  These  prospects 
hinge  on  several  factors.  If  weather 
remains  generally  favorable,  a  sharp 
increase  in  agricultural  production  is 
likely  this  year.  Exports  of  farm 
goods  are  likely  to  ease  and  the 
domestic  economy  has  slowed,  pointing 
to  a  lessening  of  some  of  the  demand 
pressures. 

However,  since  both  weather  and 
economic  conditions  here  and  abroad 
can  still  have  a  pronounced  impact, 
there  is  a  wide  range  possible  for  re- 
tail food  prices  during  the  remainder 


of  1974-,  If  farm  output  does  not 
expand  as  much  as  now  seems  likely, 
if  export  demand  increases  from 
present  levels,  and  if  domestic  food 
demand  increases  sharply,  then  retail 
food  prices  could  rise  an  additional 
5-6  percent  between  the  first  and 
third  quarters  before  stabilizing  by 
year  end.  Conversely,  if  output  in- 
creases more  than  expected  and  demand 
slackens  further  than  now  seems  likely, 
retail  food  prices  could  decline  by 
1-2  percent  per  quarter  through  the 
end  of  the  year. 


STRAWBERRY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

The  North  Carolina  strawberry  crop 
is  expected  to  be  harvested  from  2, 100 
acres,  unchanged  from  the  1973  acreage 
figure.  Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
22  cwt.  a  31  percent  decrease  from  last 
year's  yield.  Production  is  estimated 
at  46, 000  cwt . 

Many  factors  have  hurt  the  straw- 
berry acreage.  A  mild  winter  caused 
plants  to  start  growing  too  early  and 
late  frost  damaged  the  young  growth. 
Heavy  rains  during  harvest,  nematodes, 
and  weevils  further  reduced  yields. 
The  harvest  began  in  mid-April  and 
peaked  in  early  May. 

The  United  States  forecast  of 
total  spring  crop  production  is  esti- 
mated at  4,627,000  cwt.,  slightly  more 
than  the  1973  crop  of  4,584,000  cwt., 
and  6  percent  more  than  the  1972  crop 
of  4,383,000  cwt.  Acreage  for  harvest 
is  estimated  at  38,610  acres.  The 
forecasted  yield  per  acre  is  120  cwt., 
an  increase  of  4  percent  over  last 
year' s  yield. 

The  Oregon  estimate  is  forecast 
at  418,000  cwt.,  compared  with  484,000 
cwt.  in  1973;  Washington  production  is 
placed  at  202,000  cwt.,  down  6  percent 
from  last  year;  and  the  Michigan  crop 
is  estimated  at  149,000  cwt.,  slightly 
less  than  last  year.  California's 
forecasted  production  is  3,382,000 
cwt.,  a  6  percent  increase  over  last 
year . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  THREE  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Tar  Heel  farmers  decreased  3  points 
from  mid-May  to  mid-June  (2  percent) 
to  150  percent  of  its  1967  average  for 
''All  Farm  Products'' 

The  ''Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index  declined  as  a  result 
of  decreases  in  the  prices  received 
for  meat  animals,  poultry  and  dairy. 
The  meat  animals  index  was  down  15 
points  to  139  percent.  The  decrease 
is  attributable  to  lower  prices  for 
cattle,  calves  and  hogs.  The  index 
of  prices  received  for  poultry  prod- 
ucts dipped  11  points  (7  percent)  to 
138  percent  of  its  1967  average. 

The  ''All  Crop''  index  of  prices 
received  by  N.  C.  farmers  was  up  2 
points  from  mid-May  (l  percent)  to 
155  percent  of  its  1967  average.  The 
index  of  prices  received  for  commercial 
vegetables,  which  increased  33  points 
from  mid-May  to  212  percent,  was  the 
major  source  of  the  ''All  Crop''  in- 
crease . 

(See  Table  on  Page  2) 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN 
11  PERCENT 

Tar  Heel  egg  production  during 
May  totaled  249  million,  a  decrease  of 
11  percent  from  the  279  million  pro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  Hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  averaged  12,735,000  dur- 
ing the  month  compared  with  14,217,000 
a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100 
layers  at  1,959  eggs  was  slightly  less 
than  the  1962  eggs  per  100  layers  dur- 
ing May  1973. 

(See  Table  on  Page  8) 


July  9,  1974 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FALL  PIG  CROP 
TO  INCREASE 

Tar  Heel  hog  producers  intend  to 
farrow  102,000  sows  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August.  If  realized 
this  will  be  4  percent  more  than  were 
farrowed  during  the  same  period  of 
1973-  September  through  November  far- 
rowings  are  estimated  to  total  90,000 
based  on  producers  intentions  to  farrow 
reports  --  this  represents  a  10  percent 
increase  from  1973.  For  the  six  month 
period,  June  through  November,  inten- 
tions are  that  farrowings  will  be  7 
percent  above  the  previous  year. 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  June  l,  1974  totaled  2,010,000 
head,  a  5  percent  decrease  from  June  1, 
1973.  The  total  includes  342,000  head 
or  17.0  percent  for  breeding  purposes 
and  1,668,000  head  for  market  or  other 
purposes.  Hogs  and  pigs  on  hand,  for 
marketing  are  6  percent  less  than  the 
number  on  hand  June  l,  1973. 

Only  eight  states  in  the  nation 
had  a  larger  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs 
on  hand  June  l  than  North  Carolina. 

The  December  1973  through  May  1974 
pig  crop  in  North  Carolina  totaled 
1,577,000  pigs.  This  output  is  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  1973  Spring  crop  of 
1, 678, 000  Pigs. 

Sows  farrowed  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
during  December-May  1974  totaled  219,  - 
000,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  the 
230,000  that  farrowed  during  the  same 
period  of  1973.  Litter  size  averaged 
7. 20. pigs  per  litter,  a  decrease  from 
the  7.30  pigs  saved  per  litter  during 
the  spring  of  1973-  Eight  percent  less 
sows  farrowed  during  December-February 
1974  than  during  the  comparable  period 
a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  sows 
farrowing  during  March-May  1974  was 
down  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

(See  Pig  Crop,   Page  4) 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TAR  HEEL  MILK  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 


Milk  production  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
for  May  1974  totaled  132  million  pounds, 
unchanged  from  the  132  million  pounds 
produced  during  May  a  year  ago.  Milk 
produced  per  cow  during  May  was  875 
pounds,  45  pounds  above  the  comparable 
month  a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on 
farms  including  dry  cows  totaled  151,000 
during  May.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  12,000  cows,  or  7  percent  from  May 
a  year  ago. 

United  States  milk  production  in 
May  is  estimated  at  10,784  million 
pounds,  2  percent  less  than  May  a  year 
ago.  Production  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  was  2.6  percent 


less  than  the  corresponding  period  of 
1973-  Milk  produced  during  May  pro- 
vided 1.64  pounds  of  milk  per  person 
daily  for  all  uses  compared  with  1.59 
last  month  and  1.69  a  year  ago. 

Milk  production  per  cow* was  966 
pounds  during  May,  up  5  pounds  from  a 
year  ago.  There  were  11,161,000  milk 
cows  on  farms,  down  2  percent  from  May 
1973. 

The  May  milk-feed  price  ratio,  at 
1.53  was  up  9  percent  from  May  a  year 
ago,  but  2  percent  below  April  1974- 
The  ratio  was  up  from  last  year  in  all 
regions  except  the  western. 


MAY  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  JJ 

MILK  PER  COW  2/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION^/ 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

AS  %  OF 

1973 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1  lion  Pounds 

Percen t 

Md. 

148 

143 

133 

960 

965 

1,000 

142 

138 

133 

96 

Va. 

179 

168 

159 

915 

960 

1,000 

164 

161 

159 

99 

N.  C. 

163 

159 

151 

820 

830 

875 

134 

132 

132 

100 

Ga. 

146 

137 

131 

725 

760 

795 

106 

104 

104 

100 

Fla. 

196 

200 

206 

845 

840 

825 

166 

168 

170 

101 

U.  S. 

11,721 

11,446 

11,161 

961 

961 

966 

11,268 

10,998 

10,784 

98 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  2  /  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by 
ca'lves . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  "INDEX  NUMBERS 


May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

All  Farm  Products 


Prices  Received: 
All  Crops  

Tobacco.  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  


UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 
Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  jj 
Parity  Ratio  2/  


153 

150 

163 

114 

JJ 

110 

153 

155 

157 

116 

3J 

111 

135 

135 

130 

118 

109 

225 

213 

160 

127 

jy 

90 

183 

183 

270 

122 

111 

205 

205 

171 

93 

118 

179 

212 

181 

3/ 

118 

3/ 

116 

191 

191 

149 

J/ 

117 

3J 

120 

152 

141 

173 

111 

3/ 

108 

154 

139 

197 

3/ 

139 

103 

149 

138 

178 

•  97 

3/ 

110 

3J  158 

155 

124 

3/ 

111 

3/ 

109 

175         172         172  125  113 

165         146         152  126  120 

106         118         118  99  94 


J_/  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Pates.  2J  Patio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     3J  Revised. 
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MOST  FEED 

Peed  prices  paid  by  Tar  Heel  farri- 
ers, for  the  most  part,  declined  during 
the  month.  The  range  of  the  decrease 
was  from  1  percent  to  8  percent.  Prices 
paid  for  middlings  and  corn  meal  were 
the  only  ones  which  increased  during 
the  month,  4  and  2  percent  respectively. 
Bran,  16%  protein  feed  and  18%  protein 
feed  prices  were  unchanged  from  May. 

Mixed  dairy  feed  prices  remained 
constant  or  declined  up  to  3  percent 
from  prices  paid  last  month.  Fourteen 
percent  protein  dairy  feed  decreased  1 
percent;  16%  protein  feed  and  18%  pro- 
tein feed  were  unchanged;  20%  protein 
feed  decreased  2  percent,  30%  and  40% 
and  over  protein  feed  both  decreased 
3  percent.  Prices  paid,  compared  with 
a  year  ago  for  18%,  20%,  32%,  and  40% 
and  over  protein  feed  declined  3,  8, 
25,   and  27  percent  respectively. 

All  poultry  feed  prices  decreased 
from  those  prices  paid  by  farmers  one 
month  ago.  Broiler  grower  decreased 
the  largest  amount,  5  percent,  to 
$153.00  per  ton.  Chick  starter  de- 
creased 2  percent,  while  laying  feed 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


Commodity 

Unit 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

May  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

Dollars 

Lb. 

.885 

Corn  

Bu. 

2.73 

2.81 

2.57 

Wheat  

Bu. 

3.73 

3.08 

3.57 

Bu. 

1.40 

1.27 

1.30 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.89 

1.77 

2.19 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.48 

2.19 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4.10 

4.00 

3.59 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

5.34 

5.35 

5.13 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.550 

.520 

.480 

Cottonseed  

Tbn 

Wool  

Lb. 

.646 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

27.60 

24.90 

23.50 

Beef  Cattle.... 

Cwt. 

32.20 

29.10 

32.30 

Veal  Calves  

Qvt. 

46.80 

42.50 

37.40 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

330.00 

310.00 

513.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.205 

.185 

.186 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.235 

Eggs  JJ  

Doz. 

.570 

.533 

.394 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

^10.15 

,2/9.90 

7.88 

Cwt. 

8.60 

6.76 

Sweet  Potatoe 

Qvt. 

8.50 

9.00 

11.20 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.139 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

40.00 

40.00 

47.70 

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Ton 

45.00 

44.50 

51.20 

Other  

Ton 

40.00 

40  .00 

38.90 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers 
including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers.     2_/  Revised. 
3^/  Pre  I  imi  nary . 


PRICES  DOWN 

and  turkey  grower  both  decreased  one 
percent . 

Grain  by-products  increased  up  to 
$.30  per  100  lbs.  from  prices  paid  by 
N.  C  farmers  in  May.  The  price  for 
bran  was  unchanged  at  $7.10  per  100 
lbs.,  while  middlings  increased  4  per- 
cent to  $7.40  and  corn  meal  increased 
2  percent  to  $6. 60. 

The  largest  declines  in  feed 
prices  from  last  month  were  for  high 
protein  feeds.  Cottonseed  meal  (41%) 
decreased  6  percent  to  $9.40  per  100 
lbs.  and  soybean  meal  (44%)  decreased 
8  percent  to  $8.30. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


Type  Of  Feed 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 


14%  Protein. 
16%  Protein. 
18%  Protein. 
20%  Protein. 
32%  Protein. 
40%  &  Over., 


Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ... 


Grain  By-products 

Bran  

Middlings. . .  

Corn  Meal  


High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%... 


N.  C. 


May 
15 
1974 


June 
15 
1974 


U.  S. 


May 
15 
1974 


June 
15 
197.4 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 


124.00  123.00  126.00  123.00 

126.00  126.00  125.00  123.00 

126.00  126.00  130.00  126.00 

131.00  129.00  133.00  130.00 

152.00  137.00  162.00  157.00 

172.00  167.00  175.00  171.00 


160.00  157.00  158.00  156.00 

161.00  153.00  151.00  151.00 

142,00  140.00  137.00  137.00 

156.00  154.00  156. 00  153.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


7.10  7.10  7.07  6.89 
7.10  7.40  6.94  6.7.6 
6.50     6.60     6.41  6.48 


10.00 
9.00 


9.40 
8.30 


8.98 
3.75 


8.58 
8.33 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supp  I  ementat  i^ns. 

LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

May 
15 

1974 

June 

15 
1974 

May 
15 

1974 

June 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed 
Broiler-Feed 
Turkey  Feed 

8.0      7.6      6.1  5.8 
2.5      2.4      2.7  2.5 
2.8      2.9      3.1  3.1 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one" 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HOGS  AND  PIGS:    June  1,  1974  Report,  Number  On  Farms, 
Sows  Farrowing,  and  Pig  Crop,  1973-74 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

14  STATES* 

UNITED  STATE? 

1974 

1974 

197 

ITEM 

1973 

1974 

A  „  Of 

AS  % 

1973 

1974 

Ac  of 

AS  % 

1973 

1974 

Ac 

AS 

1973 

1973 

197 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cen 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS 

♦ 

JUNE  1: 

All  hogs  and  pigs 

2,180 

2,010 

95 

51,577 

51,071 

99 

59,971 

59,437 

9 

Kept  for  breeding 

349 

342 

98 

n    e  o  o 
/  ,  DDZ 

7  , 530 

98 

9 , 041 

o ,  900 

9 

Market 

1 ,766 

1 , 668 

94 

43,915 

43 , 541 

99 

50 ,930 

50 , 532 

9 

MARKET  HOGS  AND  PIGS 

BY  WEIGHT  GROUPS: 

Under  60  pounds 

857 

787 

92 

21,310 

20, 659 

97 

24,530 

23,858 

9 

60-119  pounds 

438 

444 

101 

10,344 

10,436 

101 

12,110 

12, 181 

10 

120-179  pounds 

298 

267 

90 

7,012 

6,660 

95 

8, 189 

7,835 

9 

180-219  pounds 

138 

125 

91 

4,168 

4,  321 

104 

4,803 

4  ,955 

10 

220  pounds  &  over 

35 

45 

1 ,081 

1 ,465 

loo 

1 , 298 

1,703 

1  o 

NUMBER  ON- FARMS- 

DECEMBER  1:  jj 

All  hogs  and  pigs 

1,739 

1,950 

112 

50 ,616 

52,825 

104 

59,180 

61,110 

10 

Kept  for  breeding 

266 

296 

111 

7  ,415 

7,445 

100 

8,667 

8,  687 

iol 

Market 

1,473 

1,654 

112 

43,201 

45,380 

105 

50 ,513 

52,423 

id 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

Lie  c  .    /  /  -  r  c  u . 

119 

11C 

92 

2. ,  2bb 

2  ,  ZOO 

100 

o  coo 

I ,  boo 

o  eon 

z ,  boa 

101 

Mar . -May 

111 

109  98 

3,325 

3,245 

98 

3,776 

3,691 

m 

Dec.  jj  -May 

230 

219 

95 

5,591 

5,503 

98 

6,459 

6,380 

9! 

June-Aug. 

98 

,2/102  104 

2,521 

2/2, 468 

98 

2,951 

- 

oept .-Nov . 

82 

2/  90  110 

2,562 

2/2,513 

98 

2,913 

- 

June-Nov . 

180 

£/192  107 

5,083 

i/4,981 

98 

5,864 

2/5,760 

91 

PIG  CROP: 

Dec.  jj  -Feb. 

857 

781  91 

16,032 

15,590 

97 

Mar. -May 

821 

796  97 

23,80  2 

23,113 

97 

Dec.  JJ  -May 

1,678 

1,577  94 

39,834 

38,703 

97 

46,203 

45,103 

9; 

June-Nov. 

1,326 

36,203 

41,999 

J/41,472 

9! 

Number 

Number 

Number 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

Dec.  jy-Feb. 

7.20 

7.10  99 

7.08 

6.90 

97 

Mar. -May 

7.40 

7.30  99 

7.16 

7.12 

99 

Dec.  JJ  -May 

7.30 

7.20  99 

7.12 

7.03 

99 

7.15 

7.07 

9! 

June-Nov. 

7.37 

7.12 

7.16 

J/7.20 

10 

JJ  December  preceding  year.     2/  Intent  ions.    J/  Average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with 
allowance  for  trend  used  to  compute  indicated  June-November  pig  crop.   *  Includes  Ohio. 
Indiana,    Illinois,   Wisconsin,  Minnesota ,    Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,    Texas  and  North  Carol ina. 


PIG  CROP  {Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

14  QUARTERLY  STATES:  In  the  14 
States  estimating  quarterly  --  the  10 
Corn  Belt  States  plus  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Texas  --  the 
June  l  inventory  of  all  hogs  and  pigs 
totaled  5i.i  million  head,  down  l  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  14 
States  account  for  86  percent  of  the 
June  1  number  of  all  hogs  and  pigs  in 
the  United  States.  Market  hogs  and 
pigs  totaled  43.5  million,  down  l  per- 
cent,  and  breeding  hogs  totaled  7.5 


million,  down  2  percent  from  June  l, 
1973. 

The  14  State  pig  crop  for  Decem- 
ber 1973  -  February  1974  was  15.6  mil- 
lion, down  3  percent.  For  March-May 
1974  it  was  23.1  million,  also  down  3 
percent. 

Sows  intended  to  farrow  in  the  14 
States  are  2  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier  for  both  the  June-August  and 
September-November  quarters.  Farrow- 
(See  Pig  Crop,  Page  5) 
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U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  DOWN  7  PERCENT 


The  U.  S.  commercial  hatch  of 
turkey  poults  during  May,  at  20.1  mil- 
lion, was  7  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
The  18.7  million  hatch  of  heavy  breeds 
was  down  9  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year  but  light  breeds,  at  1.4 
million,  were  up  21  percent. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  June  l,  1974  at  27.6  million 
was  down  8  percent  from  last  y^ar. 
Eggs  for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down 
7  percent  and  light  breeds  were  down 
11  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MAY 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY 

BREEDS  1/ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous 

ands 

North  Atlantic 

416 

506 

52 

84 

468 

590 

East  North  Central 

3,036 

2,  680 

86 

98 

3,  122 

2,778 

West  North  Central 

7,840 

7,  115 

453 

500 

8,293 

7,  615 

South  Atlantic 

2,715 

2,726 

305 

351 

3,020 

3,077 

South  Central 

2,060 

1,841 

13 

84 

2,073 

1,925 

West 

4,518 

3,873 

221 

254 

4,739 

4,  127 

UNITED  STATES 

20,585 

18,741 

1, 130 

1,371 

21,715 

20, 1.12 

JJ  Birds   for  which  the  norma/  mature  market ing  weight  is   12  pounds  or  over. 
2J  Birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   less  than  12  pounds. 


PIG  CROP  (Cont'd.   From  Page  4) 

ings  are  expected  to  total  5.0  million 
during  June-November  1974- 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  U.  S.  farms  as  of 
June  l,  1974  are  estimated  at  59.4  mil- 
lion head,  1  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Breeding  animals  are  down  2 
percent,  and  market  hogs  and  pigs  are 
down  1  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

The  nation's  December-May  1974 
pig  crop  is  estimated  at  45.1  million 
head,  2  percent  less  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1973-  A  total  of  6.4 
million  sows  farrowed  during  this 
period,  about  the  same  as  a  year  ear- 
lier. Pigs  per  litter  averaged  7.07 
compared  with  7.15  last  year. 

U.  S.  hog  producers  intend  to 
farrow  5.8  million  sows  this  June- 
November,  2  percent  below  last  year. 
If  intentions  are  realized  and  pro- 
jected pigs  per  litter  are  reached, 
the  pig  crop  will  be  41.5  million  head, 
down  2  percent  from  1973. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  10  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  June  15  was  166,  up  1  point  (2/3 
percent)  from  mid-May.  Sharply  lower 
prices  for  feeder  livestock  and  lower 
feed  and  food  prices  were  more  than 
offset  by  higher  prices  for  other  pro- 
duction and  family  living  goods  and 
services.  The  index  was  20  points 
(14  percent)  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  10  points  (6  per- 
cent)' to  165  percent  of  its  January-, 
December  1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  June  15,  1974-  Contributing  most 
to  the  decrease  since  mid-May  were 
lower  prices  for  cattle,  milk,  hogs, 
potatoes,  calves,  and  eggs.  Higher 
prices  for  corn,  peaches,  and  apples 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  7  points  (4  percent)  below  a 
year  earlier. 
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MAY  SLAUGHTER  UP  7  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  May  1974  totaled  48, - 
091,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  7  per- 
cent from  May  last  year.  Cattle 
slaughter  decreased  8  percent,  calf 
slaughter  decreased  29  percent  but  hog 
slaughter  increased  11  percent.  No 
sheep  and  lambs  were  slaughtered  during 
May  last  year  but  10,000  pounds  were 
slaughtered  during  the  month  this  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  May  1974  is  as  follows: 
Cattle  9,273,000;  Calves  48,000;  Hogs 
38,760,000;  and  Sheep  and  Lambs  10,000- 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3,273  mil- 
lion pounds  in  May,  7  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier,  3  percent  above  May 
1972  and  4  percent  more  than  April 
1974-  Commercial  meat  production  in- 
cludes slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
and  other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,946  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from 
May  1973  and  1  percent  above  1972- 
Cattle  kill  totaled  3,049,700  head,  up 
3  percent  from  a  year  ago  but  2  percent 
below  May  1972-  Live  weight  per  head 
was  1,064  pounds,   up  32  pounds  from 


May  a  year  ago  and  up  6  pounds  from 
April  1974. 

There  were  29  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  May  1974.  Calf 
slaughter  at  204.7  thousand  head  was 
up  22  percent  from  a  year  earlier  but 
13  percent  below  May  1972.  Live 
weight  per  head  was  253  pounds,  down 
36  pounds  from  May  last  year. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,262  mil- 
lion pounds  in  May,  10  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  9  percent  above  1972 
and  3  percent  above  April  1974.  Hog 
kill  totaled  7,479,100  head,  6  percent 
above  May  last  year  and  2  percent  above 
May  1972-  Live  weight  per  head  was  245 
pounds,  3  pounds  more  than  last  year 
and  the  same  as  last  month's  average. 
Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  was  6.9  pounds  compared  with  7.0 
pounds  in  May  a  year  ago. 

There  were  36  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  May,  a  de- 
crease of  25  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
693,800  head,  down  22  percent  from  a 
year  ago,  and  down  17  percent  from  May 
1972.  Average  live  weight  was  105 
pounds,  5  pounds  less  than  last  year. 


NORTH  CARULINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


SPECIES 

MAY 

JANUARY  THROUGH 

MAY 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

10.3 

.2 

156.0 

9.7 
.2 

.  1 
170.0 

10,063 
68 

34,944 

9,  273 
48 

10 

38, 760 

51.8 
.9 

.  2 
713.0 

54.6 
1.0 

.  2 
808.0 

50,924 
297 

20 

160,249 

52,840 
213 

20 

185,  378. 

TOTAL  - 

166.5 

180.0 

45,075 

48,091 

765.9 

863.8 

211,490 

238,451 

UNITED  STATES 

Mi  1 1 1 or 

Head 

Mi //ion  Lbs. 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  i  on 

Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

3.0 
.2 

.9 
7.0 

3.0 
.  2 

.7 
7.5 

3,047 
48 

98 
1,  703 

3,  246 
52 

73 
1,834 

14.0 
1.0 

3.9 
33.  6 

14.  5 
1.0 

3.7 
34.9 

14,573 
261 

430 
8,021 

15,355 
242 

401 

8,  534 

TOTAL 

11.  1 

11.4 

4,896 

5,  205 

52.  5 

54.  1 

23, 285 

24,532 

fj  Includes  s  i  aughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laughter, 
excludes   farm  s  I aughter . 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  2  PERCENT 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  29,506,000  baby 
chicks  during  May  1974,  down  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  May  hatch 
consisted  of  28,566,000  broiler-type 
and  940,000  egg-type  chicks  compared 
with  29,226,000  broiler-type  and  944,- 
000  egg-type  chicks  during  May  last  year 

Across  the  nation  the  May  hatch 
was  nearly  the  same  as  a  year  ago  for 
broiler-type  chicks  but  down  7  percent 


for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  June  1  was  down  3 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  but  up  1  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  June  1  was 
down  1  percent  for  the  nation  from 
last  year  but  up  9  percent  for  the- 
South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  MAY  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG -TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

T ho  us  a 

nds 

North  Carolina 

29,226 

28,566 

944 

940 

South  Carolina 

2,087 

2, 166 

942 

612 

Georgia 

39,268 

40, 144 

4,228 

3,800 

Flor ida 

7,  152 

7,447 

3,564 

4,310 

Delaware 

11,926 

12,964 

JJ 

Maryland 

19,971 

20,583 

JJ 

Y/ 

Virginia 

7,619 

7,736 

762 

933 

UNITED  STATES 

297,989 

297,588 

55,362 

51,751 

JJ  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disc  fos  ing  ind  i  vidua  I 


opera t ions . 


CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS  IN  FLOCKS  TESTED  FOR  PULLORUM-TYPHOID 


Chickens  in  U.  S.  broiler-breeder 
flocks  tested  for  pullorum-typhoid  dur- 
ing May  totaled  1.9  million,  up  18  per- 
cent from  May  1973-  Testings  January 
through  May  1974  were  8.5  million,  a 
decrease  of  13  percent  from  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Chickens  in  U.  S.  egg-type  breeder 
flocks  tested  during  May  totaled  334 
thousand,  down  25  percent  from  May 
1973-  The  number  in  flocks  tested 
January  through  May  was  2.2  million, 
down  10  percent  from  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 

North  Carolina  heavy  breed  turkeys 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  during  May 
totaled  12,200,  down  57  percent  from 
the  28,700  tested  during  May  1973-  No 
light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 


N.  C.  during  either  period.  The  accumu- 
lative N.  C\  testings  from  July  l, 
1973  through  May  1974  totaled  320,277,. 
an  increase  of  20  percent  from  the 
267,163  birds  tested  during  the  com- 
parable period  a  year  earlier. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  54.4  thousand,  28  per- 
cent below  May  1973.  Testings  July 
1973  through  May  1974  were  2.9  million 
an  increase  of  9  percent  from  the  same, 
period  a  year  ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  35.7  thousand,  29  per- 
cent above  May  1973-  The  number  in 
flocks  tested  July  through  May  was  304 
thousand,  a  decrease  of  14  percent 
from  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

May  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

May  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

May  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.  487 

.  480 

.  6994 

.  7031 

70 

68 

Wheat,  Bu  

3.  52 

3.  57 

3.87 

3.  89 

91 

92 

Corn,  Bu  

2.  45 

2.  57 

2.  57 

2.  DO 

95 

100 

Oats,  Bu  

1.  27 

1.30 

1.  24 

1.25 

102 

104 

Barley,  Bu  

2.  19 

2.  19 

2.09 

2.  10 

105 

104 

Rye,  Bu  

1.  73 

2.  19 

1.94 

1.95 

89 

112 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

37.20 

32.  30 

50.00 

50.  20 

74 

64 

Hogs,  Cwt  

26.30 

23.  50 

42.20 

42.  50 

62 

55 

41.50 

43.  50 

48.  50 

48.80 

86 

89 

Eggs,  Doz  

.420 

.  394 

.688 

.692 

5/  73 

5/  66 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  j?/ 

3/  8.25 

4/  7.88 

10.  20 

10.  20 

3J  5/  87 

5/  83 

//  Parity  prices  as  computed  currently  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated. 

2/  Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 


jy  Revised. 

4J  Pre  I  imihary . 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  pr i ces   to  parity  prices. 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

Number 

Mill 

ions 

Virginia 

3,451 

3,292 

1,938 

2,009 

67 

66 

North  Carolina 

14,217 

12,735 

1,962 

1,959 

279 

249 

South  Carolina 

5,730 

5,265 

2,074 

2,093 

119 

110 

Georgia 

24, 117 

24,940 

1,947 

2,046 

470 

510 

Florida 

11,296 

11,302 

2,086 

2,071 

236 

234 

UNITED  STATES 

290, 151 

284,446 

1,991 

2,  006 

5,777 

5,705 

00C$  'asn  ajBAUd  joj  Aiieuad 

ssaNisna  nvioiddo 

U9Z2   'O  "N  'u6!8|ey 
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CORN  ACREAGE  UP  11  PERCENT 

Tar  Heel  farmers  indicated  they 
planted  1,720,000  acres  of  corn--ll 
percent  more  than  1973-  Of  this,  about 
1,570,000  acres  will  be  harvested  for 
grain,  12  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Corn  prospects  look  bright.  Most 
of  the  acreage  was  planted  by  June  1 
and  has  progressed  well  in  recent 
weeks.  If  present  conditions  continue, 
good  yields  should  be  realized  at  har- 
vest time. 

U.  S.  corn  planted  for  all  pur- 
poses is  estimated  at  77.7  million 
acres,  down  1  percent  from  the  March 
Intentions  Report  but  up  9  percent  from 
1973  and  up  16  percent  from  1972.  All 
regions  of  the  country  except  the 
Western  showed  increased  plantings  from 
last  year.  Acreage  is  up  9  percent  in 
both  the  North  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  regions,  13  percent  in  the 
South  Central  region,  and  5  percent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region  but  down  3 
percent  in  the  Western  region. 

(See  Corn,   Page  8) 


SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  DOWN 

Based  on  June  reports  from  North 
Carolina  farmer's,  the  soybean  acreage 
planted  for  all  purposes  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000  acres,  down  3  percent  from 
last  year's  record  acreage.  The  soy- 
bean acreage  to  be  harvested  for  beans 
is  estimated  at  1,450,000  acres  com- 
pared with  1,500,000  acres  in  1973, 
also  a  3  percent  decline. 

After  a  noticeable  shift  from  corn 
to  soybean  planting  in  1973,  the  reverse 
is  true  this  year.  With  corn  prices 
steady,  farmers  have  planted  more  corn 
and  decreased  soybean  acreage.  The 
first  state  forecast  of  production 


STATE'S  FLUE-CURED  CROP 
UP  3  PERCENT 

Based  on  conditions  as  of  July  1, 
the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
for  sale  by  North  Carolina  growers  is 
forecast  at  820  million  pounds.  This 
is  26  million  above  last  year' s  pound- 
age. 

The  acreage  of  all  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  State  is  estimated  at 
399,000  acres,  a  6  percent  increase 
from  1973  and  a  20  percent  increase 
from  1972.  An  average  yield  of  2,055 
pounds  per  acre  is  indicated,  slightly 
below  last  year's  average  of  2,111 
pounds . 

The  season  started  off  nicely  at 
plant  bed  preparation  time,  then  cool, 
wet  weather  in  May  left  water  standing 
in  some  fields.  June  followed  with 
cool,  dry  weather.  Most  farmers  re- 
ported their  plants  bloomed  too  early, 
probably  due  to  the  unusual  weather  in 
May  and  June.  Harvest  started  a  few 
days  early  this  year.  Farmers  in  the 
Border  and  Eastern  Belts  started  har- 
vesting around  the  last  week  in  June. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for 
N.  C.  by  types  as  compared  with  1973 
are  as  follows: 

Type  ll  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  of  292,300,000  pounds  from 
158,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,850 
pounds.  The  1973  production  was 
283,845,000  pounds  on  149,000  acres 
yielding  1,905  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Produce 
tion  of  418.000.000  pounds  from  190.000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2,200  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1973  a  production  of  405,900, 
000  pounds  harvested  from  180,000  acres 
yielding  2,255  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
of  109,650,000  pounds  from  51,000  acres 
yielding  2,150  pounds  per  acre,  com- 


(See  Soybeans ,   Page  8) 


(See   Tobacco,   Page  8) 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  UP  SHARPLY 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION  UP  SLIGHTLY 


Tarheel  wheat  production,  esti- 
mated 9,435,000  bushels,  is  68  percent 
above  last  year's  output.  Acreage  to 
be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at 
255,000  acres- -59  percent  more  than  was 
harvested  in  1973.  The  indicated  yield 
of  37  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  2 
bushels  above  last  year's  average.  By 
July  1  about  75  percent  of  the  acreage 
had  been  combined,  well  ahead  of  nor- 
mal. Heavy  rains  in  May  and  June 
caused  only  minimal  lodging. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  production  is 
forecast  at  a  record  high  1,403  million 
bushels,  10  percent  above  the  previous 
high  set  last  year  and  18  percent  above 
1972-  The  increase  from  a  year  earlier 
is  the  result  of  a  sharp  increase  in 
acreage  harvested.  The  8  percent  de- 
cline from  the  forecast  published  June 
10  is  attributed  to  continued  dry 
weather  in  some  areas,  excess  moisture 
in  others,  and  advancing  disease  damage. 

Acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
is  estimated  at  46.4  million,  21  per- 
cent above  last  year,  33  percent  above 
1972  and  the  largest  acreage  on  record 
since  1953  when  46.9  million  acres  were 
harvested.  Indicated  acreage  for  grain 
is  89. 1  percent  of  the  planted  acreage 
estimated  of  52.0  million  acres.  This 
compares  with  89.0  percent  harvested 
for  grain  last  year  and  82.6  percent 
in  1972. 


HAY  ACREAGE  STEADY 

Tarheel  farmers  expect  to  cut 
325,000  acres  of  hay  in  1974,  unchanged 
from  a  year  ago.  Some  13,000  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  are  ex- 
pected to  be  cut.  The  acreage  of  all 
other  hay  to  be  harvested  is  estimated 
at  312,000  acres.  There  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  hay  acreage  since 
1950,  however,  the  acreage  now  seems 
to  be  stabilizing. 

U.  S.  acreage  of  all  hay  for  har- 
vest is  estimated  at  60.5  million 
acres,  down  3  percent  from  1973,  but  1 
percent  greater  than  the  1972  acreage. 

Harvested  acreage  of  alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  mixtures  is  placed  at  26.7 
million  acres,  3  percent  below  last 
year  and  1  percent  smaller  than  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1972. 


Barley  production  is  estimated  at 
2,880,000  bushels,  up  1  percent  from 
last  year's  outturn.  Acreage  intended 
for  harvest  is  60,000  acres,  down  2,000 
from  last  year.  Indicated  yield  per 
acre  at  48  bushels  is  up  2  bushels 
from  1973.  Late  freezes  and  heavy 
rains  prevented  the  crop' s  full  poten- 
tial from  materializing. 

U.  S.  barley  production  is  fore- 
cast at  350  million  bushels  in  1974, 
down  nearly  18  percent  from  the  1973 
crop  and  17  percent  below  1972.  De- 
creased acreage  in  all  important  States 
more  than  offset  a  slightly  higher 
expected  U.  S.  average  yield. 

Acreage  for  harvest,  at  8.6  mil- 
lion, is  19  percent  below  a  year  ago 
and  12  percent  below  1972.  All  regions 
except  the  South  Atlantic  have  fewer 
acres  for  harvest  this  year.  The 
largest  decreases  occurred  in  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Idaho. 

Yields  are  expected  to  average 
40.9  bushels,  up  .6  bushels  from  last 
year  and  down  2.7  bushels  from  1972. 


OAT  PRODUCTION  UP  17  PERCENT 

Production  of  oats  is  estimated 
at  4,400,000  bushels,  up  17  percent 
from  1973.  The  current  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  from  80,000 
acres,  up  5,000  acres  from  the  previous 
year.  An  indicated  yield  per  acre  of 
55  bushels  is  5  bushels  above  last 
year  and  only  1  bushel  less  than  the 
record  high  yield  of  1971-  Heavy 
showers  caused  some  lodging  and  freezes 
hampered  maturity.  Harvesting  pro- 
gress, well  ahead  of  last  year,  was 
over  80  percent  complete  as  of  July  1. 

The  Nation' s  production  of  oats 
is  forecast  at  684  million  bushels,  3 
percent  more  than  1973  but  1  percent 
less  than  1972.  Yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  forecast  at  48.9  bushels  com- 
pared with  47.0  bushels  last  year  and 
the  record  yield  of  55.9  bushels  in 
1971. 

Acreage  seeded  to  oats  last  fall 
and  this  spring  totaled  18.3  million 
acres,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from 
1973  and  9  percent  less  than  1972.  The 
acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain  at 
14.0  million  acres  is  only  1  percent 
less  than  last  year,  but  3  percent  more 
than  1972- 


N.  C.  COTTON  ACREAGE  DOWN  7  PERCENT 


Cotton  planted  in  N.  C.  is  esti- 
mated at  170,000  acres,  a  record  low. 
This  is  12,000  below  the  1973  plantings 
and  40,000  acres  below  the  1972  total 
acreage.  Recent  rains  and  hot,  humid 
days  have  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
crop.  Plant  development  is  about  equal 
to  last  years'  progress. 

U.  S.  cotton  planted  this  year  is 
estimated  to  total  14.4  million  acres, 
down  3  percent  from  March  Intentions, 
but  15  percent  above  the  12.5  million 
acres  planted  in  1973.  Upland  cotton 
accounts  for  14.3  million  of  these 
acres  and  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  changes  from  March  Intentions  and 
1973.  American-Pima  acreage,  at  87,200 
acres  is  down  1  percent  from  March 


Intentions,  but  3  percent  above  1973. 

In  the  Delta-Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri- 
planted  acreage  at  4.9  million  acres  is 
33  percent  above  1973,  but  down  slightly 
from  March  Intentions.  Rains  and  cool 
weather  delayed  planting,  especially 
in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
however,  most  of  the  planned  acreage 
was  seeded. 

Planted  acreage  in  the  southeast -- 
Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina--t otaled  1.5  million 
acres,  7  percent  above  1973  but  1  per- 
cent below  March  Intentions.  Except 
for  excessive  rain  in  parts  of  Georgia, 
little  trouble  was  encountered  in 
planting  this  year's  crop. 


COTTON  ACREAGE 


1972 

1973 

1974 

State 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Percent 

Of  1973 

/, OOO  Acres 

Percent 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

210 

170 

182 

173 

170 

93 

South  Carolina 

400 

340 

330 

294 

320 

97 

Georgia 

461 

430 

386 

375 

415 

108 

Tennessee 

540 

485 

460 

440 

580 

126 

Alabama 

601 

580 

525 

510 

620 

118 

Missouri 

435 

405 

241 

173 

430 

178 

Mississippi 

1,664 

1,606 

1,  370 

1,340 

1,825 

133 

Arkansas 

1,470 

1,410 

1,070 

1,000 

lt450 

136 

Louisiana 

690 

665 

530 

520 

610 

115 

Oklahoma 

553 

510 

547 

r,26 

550 

101 

Texas 

5,  570 

5,000 

5,400 

5,  200 

5,600 

104 

New  Mexico 

141 

131 

131 

127 

150 

115 

Arizona 

273 

271 

276 

276 

360 

130 

California 

868 

863 

950 

942 

1,  175 

124 

Other  States 

27.3 

22.0 

18.  1 

16.  1 

$0.4 

113 

UNITED  STATES 

13,903.3 

12,  888.0 

12,  416.  1 

11,912.  1 

14,275.4 

115 

SWEET  POTATO  ACREAGE  UP 


North  Carolina  sweet  potato  acre- 
age for  harvest  is  estimated  at  28,000 
acres,  up  3,000  acres  from  1973.  By 
the  first  of  July,  virtually  all  of  the 
intended  acreage  had  been  planted. 
Moisture  supplies  have  been  plentiful 
for  normal  development  of  the  crop. 
The  first  yield  estimates  will  be  made 
as  of  August  1  and  released  on  August 
12. 


U.  S.  summer  potato  production  for., 
1974  is  forecast  at  23.9  million  cwt., 
11  percent  above  the  21.5  million  cwt. 
harvested  from  the  1973  crop.  In  1974, 
130,500  acres  are  est imated  for  harvest 
This  is  4  percent  above  the  125,100 
acres  harvested  in  1973.  The  yield 
per  acre  this  year  is  forecast  at  183 
cwt.,  compared  with  172  cwt.   in  1973. 
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N.  C.  APPLE  PRODUCTION  UP 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  STABLE 


Commercial  apple  production  in 
N.  C.  is  estimated  at  270  million 
pounds.  This  production,  if  realized, 
will  be  58  million  pounds  above  the 
1973  crop  and  a  new  record  high.  Some 
freeze  damage  and  poor  pollination  have 
occurred  this  year  in  some  localized 
areas.  A  hail  storm  in  late  June  did 
some  localized  damage  but  not  to  the 
heavy  producing  areas  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  An  upward  trend  in 
the  number  of  trees  in  N.  C.  continues 
to  be  evident. 

The  first  1974  forecast  of  the 
Nation' s  commercial  apple  production 
is  6.2  billion  pounds  (147.3  million 
42-pound  equivalents).  This  output  is 
less  than  1  percent  below  last  year  but 
5  percent  more  than  the  quantity  uti- 
lized in  1972.  Increases  from  last 
year  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States 
failed  to  offset  a  15  percent  decrease 
in  the  Western  States. 

Total  production  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  forecast  at  2.6  billion 
pounds,  up  6  percent  over  last  year' s 
utilized  production.  Production  in  the 
Central  States  at  l.l  billion  pounds  is 
28  percent  above  the  1973  utilized 
crop.  In  the  Western  States,  total 
apple  production  is  forecast  at  2.4 
billion  pounds,  down  15  percent  from 
last  year. 


PEACH  CROP  DOWN 

Peach  production  for  1974  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  20  million 
pounds—down  10  million  pounds  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  lowest  since 
1964-  By  July  1  about  one-third  of 
the  crop  had  been  harvested.  Farmers 
report  quality  has  been  high  but  quan- 
tity low  as  the  set  was  light.  This 
year' s  short  crop  results  from  several 
factors;  a  decrease  in  tree  numbers,  a 
shortage  of  chilling  hours  this  past 
winter,  and  freeze  damage  this  spring. 

United  States  peach  production  is 
forecast  at  2,941  million  pounds,  up  2 
percent  from  June  1,  and  13  percent 
more  than  1'973.  Excluding  California's 
clingstone  peaches  the  production  is 
1,321  million  pounds,  up  1  percent  from 
last  season's  utilized  crop. 


North  Carolina' s  peanut  acreage 
planted  for  all  purposes  is  forecast 
at  168,000  acres,  unchanged  from  the 
previous  years'  acreage.  Peanut  acre- 
age to  be  harvested  for  nuts  is  esti-J 
mated  at  166,000  acres,  also  unchanged 
from  1973.  The  crop  was  planted 
slightly  earlier  than  last  year.  Stands 
are  full  and  the  acreage  is  off  to  a 
good  start. 

The  Nation' s  peanuts  planted  for 
all  purposes  are  estimated  at  1.53  mil- 
lion acres,  about  the  same  as  1973. 
This  acreage  includes  peanuts  planted 
for  nuts,  hay,  hogging  off,  and  other 
uses.  Peanut  acreage  expected  to  be  j 
harvested  for  nuts  in  1974  is  estimated 
at  1.50  million  acres,  up  slightly 
from  1973. 

Growers  in  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  area  planted  271,000  acres  to 


peanuts,  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier. 
Acreage  planted  to  peanuts  in  the 
five  southern  States  is  estimated  at 
817,000  acres,  practically  unchanged 
from  1973.     In  the  Southwest,  acreage 
is  placed  at  445,700  for  1974  compared 
with  441,800  last  year. 

PEACHES 

JULY  1 

PRODUCTION 

State 

1972 

1973 

Indicated 
1974 

Mi  1  lion  Pounds 

N.  C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

25.0 
220.0 
190.0 
16.0 
17.0 
42.0 
7.0 
6.  2 
29.0 

30.0 
245.0 
100.0 
7.0 
10.0 
36.0 
6.  5 
9.2 
15.0 

20.0 
215.0 
45.0 
12.0 
9.0 
27.0 
5.6 
.5 
16.0 

TOTAL 
9  STATES 

552.  2 

458.  7 

350.  1 

U.  S. 

2408. 5 

2604.9 

2941.4 

U.  S.  FARM  CENSUS  UPCOMING 

Now  is  the  time  for  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  all  U.  S.  farmers  to  get 
ready  for  the  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. Good  records  of  farming  opera- 
tions this  year  will  make  reporting 
easier  and  more  accurate.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  will  conduct  the  20th 
nationwide  farm  census  during  the  first 
part  of  1975. 

Farmers  will  receive  Census  ques- 
tionnaires by  mail  in  January.  Having 
complete  and  handy  records  will  aid 
producers  in  supplying  answers  and 
quickly  returning  the  forms.  Questions 
will  concern  acreage  for  cropland, 
quantity  and  market  value  of  major 
crops  produced,  acres  irrigated  and 
means  of  irrigation,  acreage  treated 
with  pesticides,  lime  and  other  chemi- 
cals, acreage  fertilized.  Other  ques- 
tions will  be  about  livestock  and 
poultry  numbers,  and  sales  value. 


SUMMER  POTATO  CROP  ABOVE  1973 

Production  of  summer  potatoes  in 
N.  C.  is  forecast  at  413,000  cwt.  or  15 
percent  above  last  year.  The  acreage 
for  harvest  at  3,300  acres  is  up  300 
acres  from  last  year.  Yield  per  acre 
at  125  cwt.  is  up  4  percent  from  last 
year. 

The  Nation's  1974  planted  acreage 
of  sweet  potatoes  is  estimated  at 
123,400  acres,  up  5  percent  from  the 
117,700  acres  planted  in  1973.  Growers 
expect  to  harvest  121,000  acres,  7 
percent  more  than  the  113,200  acres 
harvested  in  1973. 

Acreage  estimates  increased  or 
are  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier  in 
all  States  except  California  and 
Tennessee  where  small  reductions  are 
expected. 


SORGHUM  ACREAGE  DOWN 

Farmers  in  the  state  planted  about 
110,000  acres  of  sorghum  for  all  pur- 
poses this  year.  This  represents  an 
8  percent  decrease  in  acreage  from 
1973.  Some  75,000  acres  are  expected 
to  be  harvested  for  grain,  down  9  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  The  first 
forecast  of  production  will  be  made  as 
of  August  1  and  released  on  August  12. 

The  Nation's  sorghum  planted  for 
all  purposes  is  17.8  million  acres, 
down  8  percent  from  1973  but  3  percent 
above  the  1972  acreage.  Plantings  are 
6  percent  under  the  intentions  of 
March  1.  Producers  expect  to  harvest 
14.6  million  acres  of  sorghum  for 
grain,  a  decrease  of  8  percent  from  the 
1973  acreage  but  9  percent  greater 
than  1972. 

Texas,  with  7.6  million  acres,  is 
down  6  percent  from  1973  plantings. 
Kansas,  the  second  largest  sorghum 
State  with  4.1  million  acres,  is  off 
13  percent  from  the  previous  year, 
while  Nebraska  showed  a  2  percent  de- 
crease. The  greatest  decline  by  a 
major  sorghum  State  occurred  in  Oklahoma 
with  plantings  at  only  80  percent  of 
the  1973  acreage. 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  STABLE 

The  farm  labor  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  June  23-29, 
1974  totaled  227,000  workers,  about  the 
same  number  for  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  This  total  includes  140,000 
farm  operators  and  unpaid  family 
workers,  plus  87,000  hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
state' s  farm  workers  during  the  June 
survey  period  was  32.1  hours.  Farm 
operators  averaged  38.2  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  34.2-  hours,  and  hired 
workers  27.5  hours  during  the  survey 
week. 

The  farm  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  for  the  week  of  June  23-29 
totaled  5.1  million  workers,  off  2 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  June  1974 
work  force  was  made  up  of  3.5  million 
operators  and  unpaid  family  members 
and  1.6  million  hired  workers.  Each 
was  2  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

Farm  workers  averaged  41.7  hours 
worked  during  the  survey  week  almost 
the  same  as  the  41.5  hours  last  year. 
The  average  in  May  1974  was  40.2  hours. 
Farm  operators  worked  49.1  hours,  other 
unpaid  family  members  36.7,  and  hired 
workers  put  in  35.5  hours  during  the 
week  of  June  23-29. 


SOYBEANS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 


TOBACCO    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 


will  be  made  as  of  August  1  and  re- 
leased on  August  12. 

The  Nation's  soybean  plantings, 
estimated  at  53.4  million  acres,  were 
down  3  percent  from  the  March  Inten- 
tions Report.  Plantings  declined  7 
percent  from  last  year,  representing 
the  first  acreage  reduction  for  the 
crop  in  15  years.  Despite  the  reduced 
acreage,  plantings  remain  the  second 
highest  on  record.  Producers  plan  to 
harvest  52.5  million  acres  for  beans. 

Planted  acres  declined  8  to  11 
percent  from  1973  in  most  Corn  Belt 
States.  Illinois  acreage  is  off  10 
percent  and  Iowa  plantings  are  down  9 
percent.  Planted  acreage  is  down  6 
percent  in  the  Delta  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  Several  southern  and 
eastern  States,  however,  show  acreage 
increases  from  last  year.  Increases  in 
Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Georgia  range 
from  4  to  11  percent. 


CORN  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

The  67.6  million  acres  of  corn  in- 
tended for  grain  in  1974  is  9  percent 
more  than  1973  and  18  percent  more  than 
1972.  Acreage  for  grain  is  up  9  per- 
cent in  the  Corn  Belt,  South  Atlantic 
and  North  Atlantic  States,  14  percent 
in  the  South  Central  States  but  down 
4  percent  in  the  Western  States. 


pared  with  the  1973  crop  of  103, 8701 
pounds  harvested  from  47,000  acres  for 
an  average  yield  of  2,210  pounds  per 
acre. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco  produc- 
tion is  forecast  at  1,272  million 
pounds,  up  10  percent  from  the  1973 
output  of  1,157  million  pounds  and  26 
percent  above  the  1972  crop.  The  in- 
crease in  production  from  a  year 
earlier  can  be  attributed  to  8  percent 
more  acreage  for  harvest,  a  sharp  jump 
in  prospective  yield  in  Georgia,  and 
yields  above  last  year  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  and  Alabama. 


RYE  PRODUCTION  UP 

Tarheel  rye  production,  set  at 
308,000  bushels,  is  16  percent  above 
the  1973  output.  Acreage  to  be  har- 
vested for  grain,  estimated  at  14,000 
acres,  equals  last  year's  acreage.  The 
indicated  yield  of  22  bushels  per  acre 
is  3  bushels  above  last  year' s  average 
yield. 

U.  S.  production  of  rye  for  1974 
is  forecast  at  22.0  million  bushels, 
compared  with  26.4  million  bushels  last 
year.  Acreage  harvested  for  grain  is 
expected  to  total  910,000  acres  com- 
pared with  1.04  million  acres  last 
year.  Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
24.2  bushels,  compared  with  25.4 
bushels  for  1973. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  THREE  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index 
of  prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers 
at  local  markets  during  July  increased 
three  points.  The  current  index  of 
153  is  up  3  points  from  June  but  down 
6  points  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  declined  three  points  to  152- 
Downward  changes  were  recorded  for 
each  commodity  group  sold  during  the 
month  except  for  cotton,  oil  bearing 
crops,  and  grains.  Cotton  remained 
unchanged  at  213,  and  oil  bearing 
crops  and  grains  increased  15  points 
to  198  and  220,  respectively.  The 
tobacco  index  decreased  6  points  to 
129-  Commercial  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  crops  index.  The  vege- 
tables index  fell  21  points  to  191  and 
fruits  decreased  31  points  to  160. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index  increased  15  points 
to  156.  The  meat  animals  index  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  the  Livestock  index.  Increasing  39 
points,  the  meat  animal  index  was  178. 
The  poultry  index  increased  five 
points  to  143,  while  the  dairy  index 
rose  two  points  to  158. 

The  higher  meat  animal  index  was 
caused  by  hog  prices  jumping  from 
$24.90  to  $35.80.  Beef  cattle  and 
calves  helped  to  hold  the  index  down 
as  cattle  prices  increased  only 
slightly  from  $29.10  to  $30.50  and 
calves  declined  from  $42.50  to  $42.00- 
The  poultry  index  increase  was  caused 
by  eggs  moving  from  53.3  to  54.5  cents 
per  dozen  and  broilers  from  18.  5  to 
20.0  cents.  Turkey  prices  were  down 
one  cent  to  21  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  Wholesale  milk  price  in- 
creased ten  cents  to  $10.10  per  cwt. 


August  9,  1974 

N.  C.  CORN  AND  SOYBEAN  STOCKS  UP 
SMALL  GRAIN  DOWN 

On  July  1,  1974,  stocks  of  soy- 
beans and  other  grains  (excluding  rye) 
in  all  storage  positions  in  North  Caro- 
lina totaled  25.5  million  bushels,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  from  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  The  increase 
occurred  primarily  due  to  larger  on- 
farm  holdings  of  corn  and  soybeans. 

Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions 
on  July  1  totaled  18.3  million  bushels, 
up  9  percent  from  last  July  1  when 
16.8  million  bushels  were  stored.  A 
record  high  corn  crop  was  produced  in 
1973. 

Soybeans  in  storage  in  all  posi- 
tions on  July  1  totaled  5.8  million 
bushels  --  up  29  percent  from  a  year 
ago.  The  1973  production  of  soybeans 
was  a  new  record  high. 

(See  Grain  Stocks,  Page  5 J 

U.S.  1974  CALF  CROP  UP  4  PERCENT 

The  1974  calf  crop  for  the  U.  S. 
is  expected  to  total  51,000,000  head. 
This  points  to  a  record  calf  crop  and 
represents  an  increase  of  4  percent 
over  1973,  the  previous  record  year. 
The  estimated  calf  crop  includes  calves 
born  and  expected  to  be  born  during 
calendar  year  1974  on  U.  S.  farms  and 
ranches.  Texas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  rank  in  that 
order  in  total  calf  crop  expected  among 
50  states.  These  5  states  account  for 
about  31  percent  of  the  total  calves 
born  and  expected  to  be  born  during 
1973  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Texas,  the  leading  cattle  state, 
expects  to  produce  6,200,000  calves, 
5  percent  more  than  in  1973.  Missouri 
with  2,830,000  head,  up  8  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,  ranks  second  in  calves 
(See  Calf  Crop,   Page  5) 


Raleigh,  N •  C. 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT  IN  JUNE 


Tar  Heel  commercial  hatcheries 
produced  27,564,000  baby  chicks  dur- 
ing June  1974,  down  3  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  June  hatch  con- 
sisted of  26,285,000  broiler-type  and 
739.000  egg-type  chicks  compared  with 
27.801,000  broiler-type  and  727,000 
egg-type  chicks  during  June  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  June  hatch 
was  down  2  percent  from  a  year  ago  for 
broiler -type  chicks  and  down  2  percent 


for  egg- type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  July  1  was  down  3  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  basically  unchanged  for  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  The  number  of 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  July  l 
was  down  11  percent  for  the  nation 
from  last  year  and  down  24  percent  for 
the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES.  JUNE  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER  TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

27,801 
1.769 

37, 666 
7, 132 

11,389 

19,662 
7,360 

26,825 
2.044 

38, 391 
7, 127 

12. 182 

19,727 
7.530 

727 
822 
3,327 
3,123 
U 
JJ 
624 

739 
910 
3,412 
3,703 
JJ 
JJ 
805 

UNITED  STATES 

282, 673 

275,638 

44, 729 

43.969 

I 


JJ    U.  S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  di sc losing  individual 
operations. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  00IN  12  PERCENT 


The  commercial  hatch  of  turkey 
poults  daring  Jane,  at  17.1  million, 
was  12  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
15.7  Billion  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was 
13  percent  below  the  sane  wrath  last 
year  and  light  breeds,  at  1.4  Billion, 
were  down  12  percent. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  in- 
cubators  on  July  1,  1974.  at  20.2  Bil- 
lion was  down  9  percent  froa  last  year. 
Eggs  for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down 
6  percent  and  light  breeds  were  down 
38  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JUNE 


GEOGRAPHIC 

Heavy  Br 

eedsl/ 

Light  S5 

reeds 

All  Breeds 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

ivn  1 

1974 

vm 

;  1074 

{North  Atlantic 
Bast  North  Central 
lest  worth  Central 
South  Atlantic 
Sooth  Central 
west 

408 

2„4M 
6  850 

2„  519 
1„76S 

ciio 

418 

2„411 
5„413 
2..616 
1. 466 
3„377 

88 
121 

mm 

315 

3 

M2 

aimsUs 

5® 
®5 

sm 

Ml 
58 

mm 

3.615 
7„45tf 
2„8$4 

t„im 

4,,  $12 

2.506 
6.602 
2„657 
1,324 

3,-902 

15..701 

1,536 

U.,357 

10,4*3 

17„658 

JJJ    B/f/mtfs  fmtr  mtitHctn  ttixe  mwmmail  mat  wire  market  iimg  meHgtnt  ii&  112  (pmmds  <s>ir  <s>wetr.. 
2f    Biimffs  f<wtr  wtniictn  tffm  nmirmall  mat  wire  market  iirng  weii&kt  ii$  tests  ttbam  112  pmm<ti&* 
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FEED  PRICES  INCREASE 


Prices  paid  for  mixed  feeds  by 
N-  C.  farmers  increased  during  the 
month  of  July.  Dairy  feed  prices  in- 
creased as  much  as  $12.00  per  ton.  The 
16%  and  18%  protein  feeds,  each  at 
$128.00  per  ton,  rose  $2.00  from  last 
month.  The  14%  protein  feed  increased 
$3.00  to  $126.00  per  ton.  The  20%  pro- 
tein feed  at  $129.00  per  ton  remained 
unchanged  from  the  previous  month.  The 
32%  protein  feed  made  the  highest  in- 
crease during  the  month  rising  $12. 00 
to  $149.00-  The  40%  and  over  protein 
feed  increased  $5.00  to  $172.00  from 
the  previous  month. 

Most  poultry  feeds  also  advanced 
in  July.  Broiler  grower  at  $156.00 
per  ton  was  up  $3.00.  laying  feed  at 
$147.00  per  ton  was  up  $7.00,  but 
chick  starter  at  $151.00  per  ton  de- 
creased $6.00  from  the  previous  month. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


-A 

C. 

U.  S. 

anaxiY 

UNIT 

June 

July 

July 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Dollars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.836 

.863 

Corn  

Bu. 

2.81 

3.00 

2.91 

•heat  

Bjs. 

3.08 

3.36 

4.04 

Oats  

Bu. 

1.27 

1.33 

1.37 

Barley  

Bid. 

1.77 

1.83 

2.33 

Hye  

Bu. 

2.48 

2.82 

2.37 

Sorghum  Claims 

Cwt. 

4.00 

4.20 

4.15 

Soybeans  

Bb. 

5.35 

6.03 

6.10 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

COttoni  

Lb. 

.52© 

.458 

Cottonseed  

Tom 

Idol  

Lb. 

.619 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

14,90 

35.80 

34.50 

Beef  Cattle... 

Cwt. 

29.1© 

30.50 

35.00 

Veal  Calves... 

Cwt. 

42.5© 

42.00 

36.50 

Mill:  Qms  

Htt- 

31©.©© 

350.00 

507.00 

Com"!.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.185 

.200 

.204 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.22© 

.210 

.231 

Biggs  JJ  

Ddz. 

.533 

.545 

.432 

Milk,  noise... 

cwt. 

iyi©.ffi© 

^0.10 

7.55 

Potatoes  

CWt- 

8.6© 

8.88 

6.34 

Sweet  Potatoes 

CWt. 

9.©© 

9.55 

Apples,  Gbnfl. 

Lb. 

.061 

.128 

Bay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay.. 

T5to 

4©.©© 

42.00 

48  20 

loot 

44.5© 

44.50 

51.60 

Otteer  

Stan 

4©.©© 

42.00 

40.20 

JJ  Mwerage  of  a II II  eggs  solid  by  farmers 
i/rnc/ltu/ding  hatch » img  eggs  ami  eggs  so  id 
at  retail/  by  farmers. 

2/  /Realised. 
_3//  Pre II ' i/mii irnary. 


In  the  grain  by-products  group 
all  entrants  recorded  an  increase. 
Prices  per  hundredweight  for  bran  and 
middlings  at  $7.30  each  were  up 
twenty  cents  and  ten  cents,  respec- 
tively. Corn  meal  at  $7.00  per  hun- 
dredweight increased  forty  cents  from 
the  previous  month. 

High  protein  feeds  were  off  fronr 
last  month.     Cottonseed  meal  (41%)  at 
$8.  60  dropped  eighty  cents  from  June 
and  soybean  meal.  (44%)  at  $7.80  dropped 
fifty  cents  from  the  previous  month. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

1974 

July 
15 
1974 

June 
15 
1974 

July 
15 
1974 

Mixed  Dairy  feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower... 

Laying  Feed  _//--- 

Turkey  Grower  JJ. 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 

123.00  126.00  123.00  125.00 
126.00  128.00  123.00  126.00 
126.00  128.00  126.00  130.00 
129.00  129.00  130.00  132.00 
137.00  149.00  157.00  157.00 
167.00  172.00  171.00  172.00 

157.00  151.00  156.00  161.00 
153.00  156.00  151.00  157.00 
140.00  147.00  137.00  141.00 
154.00  164.00  153.00  158.00 


Grain  By-products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. -  - 


Fter  lOQ  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


7.10 

7.30 

6.89 

6.73 

7.40 

7.30 

6.76 

6.64 

6.60 

7.00 

6.48 

6.79 

9.40 

8.60 

8.58 

8.42 

8.30 

7.80 

8.33 

8.29 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supplementa- 
tions . 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

June 
15 

July 

15 
1974 

June 

15 
1974 

July 

15 
1974 

Egg-Peed  

7.6 

7.4 

5.8 

6.1 

Broiler-Peed. . 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

Turkey-Feed. . . 

2.9 

2.6 

3.1 

2.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs .  one  pound  bro 1 1 ers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  10  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  10  points  (6  per- 
cent) to  175  percent  of  its  January- 
December  1967  average  during  the 
month  ended  July  15,  1974-  Contribu- 
ting most  to  the  increase  were  higher 
prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  wheat,  corn, 
soybeans,  and  eggs.  Lower  prices  for 
milk,  cotton,  peaches  and  dry  beans 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  only  2  points  (1  percent) 
above  a  year  earlier. 


The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  July  15  was  168,  up  2  points  (1 
percent)  from  mid-June.  Prices  aver- 
aged higher  for  all  commodities  sur- 
veyed except  farm  supplies.  The 
sharpest  price  increases  were  for 
feed,  feeder  livestock,  and  building 
and  fencing  materials.  The  index  was 
22  points  (15  percent)  above  July 
1973. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

INDEX  (1967  z  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . 

150 

153 

159 

117 

JJ 

110 

155 

152 

146 

jj 

117 

JJ 

110 

135 

129 

127 

jj 

120 

109 

213 

213 

170 

129 

92 

183 

198 

204 

120 

113 

205 

220 

167 

93 

118 

212 

191 

189 

jj 

119 

JJ 

107 

191 

160 

157 

jj 

124 

J/ 

100 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

141 

156 

183 

118 

JJ 

110 

139 

178 

206 

146 

JJ 

110 

138 

143 

190 

106 

JJ 

109 

JJ  156 

158 

127 

111 

JJ 

111 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 

172 

173 

172 

127 

112 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

146 

146 

151 

jj 

127 

JJ 

120 

118 

118 

118 

100 

93 

U  Including  In  teres  f ,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.     2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

June  15 
1974 

July  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

July  15 
1974 

June  15 
1974 

July  15 
1974 

Do  1 1 ars 


Percen t 


Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oafs,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. 

Hogs,  Cwt  , 

Lambs,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  , 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J 


480 

458 

7031 

7105 

68 

64 

3. 

57 

4 

04 

3 

89 

3. 

93 

92 

103 

2. 

57 

2 

91 

2. 

58 

2. 

61 

100 

111 

1. 

30 

1 

37 

1. 

25 

1. 

26 

104 

109 

2. 

19 

2 

33 

2. 

10 

2. 

13 

104 

109 

2 

19 

2 

37 

1 

95 

1 

97 

112 

120 

32 

30 

35 

00 

50 

20 

50 

80 

64 

69 

23 

50 

34 

50 

42 

50 

42 

90 

55 

80 

43 

50 

38 

20 

48 

80 

50 

60 

89 

75 

394 

432 

692 

699 

5/  66 

5/  64 

3/  7 

65 

4J  7 

55 

10 

20 

10. 

30 

5/  83 

5/  76 

]_/  Parity  prices  as  computed  currently  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months   indicated.     2J  Est i mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at 
who  I esa  I e  to  plants  and  dealers.     3J  Revised.     4J  Pre  I  iminary.     5J  Percen  tage  of 
seasonally  adjusted  pr  /  ces   to  parity  prices. 
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3ALF   CROP  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 


TURKEYS  TESTED 


expected.  Oklahoma  with  a  calf  crop 
of  2,380,000,  up  7  percent  from  1973, 
is  the  third  leading  state. 

The  July  1,  1974  inventory  of  cows 
and  heifers  that  have  calved  totaled 
56,488,000,  up  5  percent  from  last 
year.  Beef  cows  and  heifers  that  have 
calved  totaled  56,488,000,  up  5  percent 
Ifrom  last  year.  Beef  cows  and  heifers 
that  have  calved  totaled  45,339,000,  an 
increase  of  7  percent  over  the  42,437,- 
000  head  on  hand  July  1,  1973.  Dairy 
icows  and  heifers  that  have  calved  on 
hand  July  1  totaled  11,149,000,  a  de- 
cline of  2  percent  or  232,000  head  from 
1973- 

(See  Table  On  Page  8) 


GRAIN   STOCKS  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

On  July  1,  1974  the  amount  of 
sorghum  grain  stored  was 333, 000  bushels 
a  decrease  of  48  percent  from  the 
previous  year.  Wheat  in  all  positions 
decreased  19  percent  from  last  year 
for  a  total  stock  of  615,000  bushels. 
Oats  and  barley  in  all  positions  de- 
clined by  49  percent  and  51  percent 
respectively  from  the  comparable 
quarter  last  year.  About  16,000  bush- 
els of  rye  were  in  storage  across  the 
Tar  Heel  State. 

The  U.  S.  July  l  stocks  of  all 
grains  except  soybeans  were  below  a 
year  earlier.  Corn  and  sorghum  stocks 
were  down  26  percent  and  10  percent 
respectively,  while  soybean  stocks 
were  up  92  percent.  Stocks  of  all 
wheat  were  43  percent  below  a  year  ago, 
while  oats  declined  38  percent  and 
barley  26  percent.  Rye  stocks  were 
down  67  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

(See  Table  On  Page  7) 


N.  C.  heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  June  totaled 
25,131-  No  light  breed  turkeys  were 
tested  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
period.  The  accumulative  testings 
from  July  l,  1973  through  June  1974 
totaled  345,408,  an  increase  of  29  per- 
cent from  the  267,163  birds  tested 
during  the  comparable  period  a  year 
ear 1 ier . 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S. 
flocks  tested  totaled  176  thousand, 
double  the  testings  of  June  1973- 
Testing  July  1973  through  June  1974 
were  3.1  million,  an  increase  of  12 
percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  58.7  thousand,  13  per- 
cent above  June  1973-  The  number  in 
flocks  tested  July  through  June  was 
362  thousand,  a  decrease  of  ll  percent 
from  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago. 


JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  5  PERCENT 

Egg  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State,  during  June,  decreased  5  per- 
cent, from  the  production  a  year  ago, 
to  248  million  eggs.  Hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  averaged  12,720,000  dur- 
ing the  month  compared  with  13,694,000 
a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100 
layers  increased  2  percent  to  1,950 
eggs  during  June  1974  compared  with 
1,911  eggs  per  100  layers  during  the 
preceding  June. 


JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 


Number 


Mi  1 1  ions 


Virginia 

3,407 

3,  243 

1,848 

1,878 

63 

61 

North  Carolina 

13,694 

12,  720 

1,911 

1,950 

262 

248 

South  Carolina 

5,640 

5,  105 

2,010 

2,034 

113 

104 

Georgia 

23,924 

24, 585 

1,839 

1,950 

440 

469 

Florida 

11, 178 

11,  205 

2,004 

2,025 

224 

227 

UNITED  STATES 

285, 682 

280, 274 

1,908 

1,937 

5,451 

5,430 
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JUNE  SLAUGHTER 


UP  11  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  June  1974  totaled  43,- 
003,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  n  per- 
cent from  June  last  year.  Cattle 
slaughter  increased  1  percent,  calf 
slaughter  increased  4  percent  and  hog 
slaughter  increased  14  percent.  Sheep 
ancf*  lamb  slaughter  showed  an  increase 
from  12,000  pounds  during  June  of  1973 
to  18,000  pounds  in  June,  1974- 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  June  1974  is  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle  8,808,000;  Calves  51,000; 
Hogs  34,126,000;  and  Sheep  and  Lambs 
18,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  U.  S.  totaled  2.9  billion  pounds 
in  June,  5  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  4  percent  below  June  1972 
and  10  percent  less  than  May  1974- 
Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  and 
other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  totaled  1.8  billion 
pounds,  an  increase  of  6  percent  from 


June  1973  but  4  percent  below  1972- 
Cattle  kill  totaled  2,865,400  head,  up 
3  percent  from  a  year  ago  but  9  percent 
below  June  1972.  Liveweight  per  head 
was  1,062  pounds,  up  25  pounds  from  June 
a  year  ago. 

There  were  26  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  June  1974,  4  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  Calf  slaughter  at; 
174.6  thousand  head  was  up  16  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  but  22  percent  below 
June  1972.  Liveweight  per  head  was  259 
pounds,  down  27  pounds  from  June  last 
year. 

Pork  production  totaled  l.i  bil- 
lion pounds  in  June,  6  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  3  percent  below 
June  1972,  and  17  percent  less  than  May 
1974.  Hog  kill  totaled  6,269,400  head 
3  percent  above  June  last  year  but  8 
percent  below  June  1972.  Liveweight  per 
head  was  248  pounds,  4  pounds  more  than 
last  year  and  3  pounds  above  May  1974. 
Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live- 
weight  was  7.3  pounds  compiTed  with  7.4 
pounds  in  June  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAU6HTER  u 


JUNE 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous .  Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

9.2 
.2 

.  1 
136.0 

9.4 
.2 

.2 
151.0 

8,749 
49 

12 

30,056 

8,808 
51 

18 

34, 126 

61.0 
1.  1 

.3 
849.0 

64.0 
1.2 

.4 
959.0 

59,  673 
346 

32 

190,305 

61,648 
264 

38 

219,  504 

TOTAL 

145.5 

160.8 

38,866 

43,003 

911.4 

1,024.6 

250, 356 

281,454 

UNITED  STATES 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.8 
.2 

.8 
6.1 

2.9 
.2 

.6 
6.3 

2,899 
43 

80 
1,480 

3,044 
45 

60 
1,552 

16.8 
1.2 

4.7 
39.7 

17.3 
1.2 

4.3 
41.2 

17,472 
304 

509 
9,502 

18, 399 
287 

461 
10,086 

TOTAL 

9.9 

10.0 

4,502 

4,701 

62.4 

64.0 

27, 787 

29.233 

//  Includes  s laughter  under  Federal  inspect i on  and  other  commercial  slaughter, 
excludes  farm  s  laughter . 
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N.  C.  PRODUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


I  Tar  Heel  production  of  frozen 

Jj dairy  products  (ice  cream,  sherbert 
J  milk  and  ice  milk)  totaled  33,936,000 
I  gallons  in  1973  --  up  5  percent  from 
i  the  32,433,000  gallons  produced  during 


1972-  Cottage  cheese  curd  decreased 
4  percent  during  1973  to  8,129,000 
pounds.  As  a  result,  creamed  cottage 
cheese  also  decreased  from  a  record 
high  production  in  1972  to  11,548,000 
pounds  in  1973. 


Year 

Ice  Cream 

Sherbet 
Milk 

Ice 
Milk 

Water 

Ice 
Cream 
Mix 

All 
Other 
Mix  JJ 

Cottage 
Cheese 
Curd 

Cottage 
Cheese 
Creamed 

/,  OOO  Ga 1  Ions 

/ ,  OOO  Pounds 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 

12,995 
12,825 
13,155 
14,096 
13,669 
13,697 

751 
756 
800 
815 
780 
801 

5,291 
5,803 
5,851 
7,349 
7.986 
9,076 

1,943 
1,578 
1,750 
2,017 
2,138 
1,930 

6,025 
5,831 
5,820 
6,518 
6,290 
6,277 

3,421 
3,371 
3,662 
5,202 
5,091 
5,512 

3,477 
3,934 
3,801 
4,378 
4,598 
4,590 

4,518 
4,895 
4,945 
5,805 
6,045 
5,895 

1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 

14,687 
14,806 
15,048 
15,099 
17, 126 
17,563 

864 
1,003 
1,036 
1,067 

992 
1,043 

10,042 
11,591 
12,751 
13,477 
13,382 
13,291 

1,730 
1,748 
1,914 
2,066 
2,303 
2,  257 

6.748 
6,788 
7,017 
7,333 
7,363 
7,629 

5,890 
6,813 
7,255 
7,736 
7,786 
7,651 

4,510 
4,557 
4,864 
5,393 
5,535 
5,221 

5,781 
6,151 
6,656 
7,286 
7,587 
7,498 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973  2/ 

18,224 
18, 920 
18,546 
19,016 
22.016 
23.207 

1,272 
1,293 
1,593 
1,486 
1.443 
1.451 

13,409 
11,842 
11,307 
10,907 
8.974 
9,278 

2,303 
1,902 
2,073 
2,290 
2,661 
2,154 

7,455 
7,602 
7,454 
9,523 
8,474 
9,057 

7,353 
7,064 
7,661 
6,701 
5,902 
5,977 

5,459 
5,476 
6,482 
8,277 
8,503 
8,129 

7,451 
7,659 
9,214 
11,623 

jy  12,131 

jy  11.548 

U  Includes  Ice  mi  Ik  and  mi  Ik  sherbert  mix.    £J  Pre  I  i  mi  nary  Includes   low  fat 

cottage  cheese. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  JULY  1 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL 
JULY  1  U 

ON-FARM  TOTAL 
JULY  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 
JULY  1  2/ 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousand  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  Grain 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Oats 

Sorghtm  Grain 

Bye 

Barley 

4,486 
3,789 
572 
165 

107 

* 

15 

4,549 
3,831 
447 
79 
119 
13 
21 

12. 288 
728 
186 
506 
528 
12 
205 

13.776 
1.980 
168 
263 
214 
3 
86 

16, 774 

4.517 

758 

671 

635 
* 

220 

18,325 
5,811 
615 
342 
333 
16 
107 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  Grain 

Wheat  • 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorehun  Grain 
Soybeans 

541,034 
302,759 
174,375 
73,788 
26, 259 
153,949 
145, 352 

373, 219 
157, 547 
103,997 
64, 470 
8,157 
123,564 
190,889 

1.372.918 
133.876 
228,974 
88,756 
6,786 
45. 585 
33. 855 

1.060,973 
90,764 
150,541 
55, 362 
2.789 
55, 734 
153,041 

1.913.952 
436, 635 
403.349 
162,  544 
33,045 
199,534 
179, 207 

1,434. 192 
248.311 
254, 538 
119,832 
10,946 
179,298 
343,930 

U  Includes  stocks  at  mills,  elevators  and  warehous  es .  terminals,  processors  and 
Z.C.C.  owned  grain  at  bin  sites.     2/  Off- farm  total  plus  farm  stocks.     *  Unpub- 
lished to  avoid  disclosing  individual  opera tiohs. 
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COW  INVENTORY  NUMBERS  AND  CALVES  BORN  -  1973-1974,  SELECTED  STATES 


STATE 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS  THAT  HAVE  CALVES  JULY  1 

CALVES  BORN 

All  Cows 

Beef  Cows 

Milk  Cows 

1973 

1974 

jy 

1974 
As  % 
1973 

1973 

1974 

1974 
AS  % 
1973 

1973 

1974 

1974 
As  % 
1973 

1973 

1974 

1974 
As  % 
1973 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cent 

1,135 

1,250 

110 

1,025 

1,142 

111 

110 

108 

98 

1,033 

1,110 

107 

Arkansas  

1,132 

1,250 

110 

1,038 

1,158 

112 

94 

92 

98 

1,030 

1,125 

109 

California  

1,750 

1,840 

105 

968 

1,050 

108 

782 

790 

101 

1,580 

1,660 

105 

Colorado  

1,190 

1,190 

100 

1,114 

1,114 

100 

76 

76 

100 

1,120 

1,110 

99 

Florida  

1,390 

1,515 

109 

1,192 

1,311 

110 

198 

204 

103 

1,180 

1,274 

108 

1,064 

1,110 

104 

928 

980 

106 

136 

130 

96 

920 

950 

103 

Idaho  

817 

872 

107 

659 

725 

110 

158 

147 

93 

790 

830 

105 

Illinois  

1,100 

1,133 

103 

825 

867 

105 

275 

266 

97 

1,030 

1,050 

102 

740 

800 

108 

511 

580 

114 

229 

220 

96 

710 

760 

107 

Iowa  

2,200 

2,220 

101 

1,785 

1,842 

103 

415 

378 

91 

2,100 

2,120 

101 

Kansas  

2,260 

2,250 

100 

2,106 

2,104 

100 

154 

146 

95 

2,050 

2,100 

102 

1,540 

1,620 

105 

1,227 

1,323 

108 

313 

297 

95 

1,470 

1,520 

103 

1,535 

1,626 

106 

625 

738 

118 

910 

888 

98 

1,480 

1,555 

105 

Mississippi. . . 

1,434 

1,441 

100 

1,294 

1,311 

101 

140 

130 

93 

1,245 

1,257 

101 

Missouri  

2,775 

3,020 

109 

2,458 

2,706 

110 

317 

314 

99 

2,620 

2,830 

108 

Montana  

1,749 

1,820 

104 

1,719 

1,792 

104 

30 

28 

93 

1,730 

1,780 

103 

Nebraska  

107 

9   1  RH 

108 

100 

97 

105 

New  Mexico  

750 

730 

97 

720 

700 

97 

30 

30 

100 

610 

600 

98 

New  York  

1 ,002 

1 ,018 

102 

102 

120 

118 

900 

898 

100 

959 

982 

102 

Norm  Dakota. . 

1^267 

1^378 

109 

1,140 

1,253 

110 

127 

125 

98 

1,264 

1,345 

106 

Ohio  

800 

825 

103 

379 

419 

111 

421 

406 

96 

725 

747 

103 

2,480 

2,670 

1  OB 

2,348 

2,546 

108 

132 

124 

2,220 

2,380 

1  07 

Pennsylvania. . 

813 

829 

102 

153 

164 

107 

660 

665 

101 

790 

795 

101 

South  Dakota. . 

2,138 

2,288 

107 

1,972 

2,124 

108 

166 

164 

99 

2,100 

2,184 

104 

1,424 

1,487 

104 

1,189 

1,269 

107 

235 

218 

93 

1,215 

1,270 

105 

7,000 

7,450 

106 

6,644 

7,100 

107 

356 

350 

98 

5,900 

6,200 

105 

2,123 

2,129 

100 

313 

340 

109 

1,810 

1,789 

99 

2,035 

2,050 

101 

Wyoming  

830 

870 

105 

816 

856 

105 

14 

14 

100 

745 

775 

104 

28  States  

46,768 

49,129 

105 

37,417 

39,974 

107 

9,351 

9,155 

98 

42,901 

44,719 

104 

22  Other 

States  2/ .. 

7,050 

7,359 

104 

5,020 

5,365 

107 

2,030 

1,994 

98 

6,133 

6,250 

102 

UNITED  STATES. . 

53,818 

56,488 

105 

42,437 

45,339 

107  11,381 

11,149 

98 

49,034 

50,969 

104 

U  Calves  born  before  July  1  plus  the  number  expected  to  be  born  after  July  1. 
2J  States  estimates  not  available  in  July. 
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PEANUT  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Peanut  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  448,200,000  pounds 
which  is  four  percent  less  than  last 
year' s  record  crop  but  the  second 
largest  crop  in  North  Carolina  history. 

With  the  crop  progressing  on 
schedule  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  on 
the  vines,  indicated  yields  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  2,700  pounds.  This 
yield  represents  a  decrease  of  110 
pounds  from  1973' s  record  yield. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  fore- 
cast at  3,314  million  pounds,  5  percent 
below  last  year's  record  crop  of  3,474 
million  pounds  (net  weight)  but  1  per- 
cent more  than  was  produced  in  1972. 
The  indicated  yield  of  2,212  pounds  per 
acre  is  111  pounds  less  than  the  record 
set  in  1973.  Acreage  to  be  harvested 
for  nuts  in  1974  is  placed  at  1.5  mil- 
lion acres,  nearly  the  same  as  1973 
harvested  acres  and  1  percent  more  than 
1972. 


CORN  PROSPECTS  DOWN 

Dry,  hot  weather  while  most  corn 
was  silking  and  tasseling  lowered  yield 
prospects.  As  of  August  1,  production 
is  placed  at  113,040,000  bushels,  down 
2  percent  from  the  previous  year.  An 
average  yield  of  72  bushels  per  acre 
is  indicated,  10  bushels  below  the  re- 
cord high  1973  yield  and  8  bushels  less 
than  1972. 

Corn  for  grain  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  from  1,570,000  acres,  up  12 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

U.  S.  production  of  corn  for  grain 
is  forecast  at  4,966  million  bushels. 
This  first  forecast  for  the  1974  season 
is  12  percent  below  last  year  and  11 
percent  below  1972.  However,  a  1974 
crop  of  this  size  would  still  be  the 
(See  Corn,   Page  2) 


August  20,  1974 

FLUE-CURED  PROSPECTS  REMAIN  BRIGHT 

Flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  820  million  pounds 
based  on  conditions  around  August  1-- 
292  million  pounds  of  type  11,  418 
million  pounds  of  type  12,  and  110  mil- 
lion pounds  of  type  13.  Prospects  in 
all  three  belts  were  unchanged  from  a 
month  ago.  Although  showers  prohibited 
priming  in  early  August,  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  by 
August  1. 

The  State's  flue-cured  crop  is 
estimated  at  3  percent  above  last 
year's  outturn.  About  399,000  acres 
will  be  harvested,  6  percent  more  than 
in  1973.  An  average  yield  of  2,055 
pounds  per  acre  is  indicated,  3  percent 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

Acreage,  yields,  and  production 
for  N.  C.  by  types  as  compared  with 
1973  are  as  follows: 

Type  ll  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  of  292,300,000  pounds  from 
158,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,850 

(See  Tobacco,  Page  2) 


SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT 

In  the  first  forecast  of  the  sea- 
son for  soybeans,  prospects  were  placed 
at  34,800,000  bushels- -down  3  percent 
from  the  record  crop  last  year.  A 
three  percent  drop  in  acreage  for  har- 
vest and  a  24.0  bushel  yield  per  acre 
forecast.  Dry  weather  has  not  caused 
substantial  damage,  and  with  recent 
rains,  vine  growth  and  pod  development 
are  good. 

U.  S.  production  of  soybeans  is 
forecast  at  1,314  million  bushels,  the 
second  largest  crop  of  record  but  16 
percent  below  last  year's  record  crop. 
August  1  condition  of  the  crop  indi- 
cates yield  at  25.1  bushels  per  acre, 
(See  Soybeans,  Page  2) 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TOBACCO   (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 


SOYBEAN   (Cont'd.   From  Page  I J 


pounds.  The  1973  production  was 
283,845,000  pounds  on  149,000  acres 
yielding  1,905  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Produc- 
tion of  418,000,000  pounds  from  190,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2,200  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1973,  production  of  405,900,- 
000  pounds  harvested  from  180,000  acres 
with  a  yield  of  2,255  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
of  109,650,000  pounds  from  51,000  acres 
yielding  2,150  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  the  1973  crop  of  103,870,000 
pounds  harvested  from  47,000  acres  with 
an  average  yield  of  2,210  pounds  per 
acre. 

U.  S.  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  forecast  at  1,274  million 
pounds,  stands  10  percent  above  the 
1973  production  and  26  percent  above 
the  1972  outturn.  The  increase  in  pro- 
duction over  last  year  can  be  attributed 
to  an  8  percent  increase  in  acreage 
for  harvest.  Higher  yields  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  are  also 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

BURLEY  CROP 

The  August  forecast  places  the 
N.C.  type  31  crop  at  21  million  pounds, 
over  14  percent  more  than  in  1973.  An 
estimated  8,700  acres  will  be  harvested 
this  season,  yielding  an  average  of 
about  2, 400  pounds. 

The  U.  S.  burley  crop  is  forecast 
at  563  million  pounds,  25  percent  above 
the  1973  crop. 


2.7  bushels  below  last  year  and  the, 
lowest  since  1967.  Late  plantings  and 
dry  weather  across  much  of  the  soybean 
producing  area  contributed  to  the  lower 
yield  prospects. 

Planted  acreage,  now  estimated  at 
53.9  million  acres,  reflects  a  slight 
increase  in  actual  soybean  plantings 
over  earlier  intentions.  Acreage  for 
harvest  as  beans  at  52.4  million  is 
slightly  below  the  earlier  estimate. 
The  increase  in  abandonment  and  utili- 
zation of  acreage  for  purposes  other 
than  beans  is  attributed  to  dry  weather 
coupled  with  late  plantings. 


CORN  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 

fourth  largest  crop  of  record. 

Prospects  on  August  1  indicate  a 
yield  of  77.8  bushels  per  acre  compared 
with  91.4  bushels  last  year  and  the 
record  yield  of  97.1  bushels  in  1972. 
Continued  hot,  dry  weather  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  during  the  cri- 
tical stage  of  ear  development  have 
caused  the  significant  decrease  in 
expected  yields. 

Acreage  for  grain  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  63.8  million,  down  3.8  million 
acres  from  the  July  1  estimate  but  3 
percent  more  than  last  year. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO,  BY  TYPES,  AUGUST  1,  1974 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

TYPE 

Harvested 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Virginia 
N.  C. 
N.  C 
N.  C. 

N.C.  TOTAL 


11 
11 
12 
13 
11 

13 
14 
14 
14 


13 


Thousands  Pounds  Thousand  Pounds 

52.0  60.0    62.0  1,630  1,855  1,800  84,760  111,300  111,600 

134.0  149.0  158.0  1,795  1,905  1,850  240,530  283,845  292,300 

157.0  180.0  190.0  2,120  2,255  2,200  332,840  405,900  418,000 

41.0  47.0    51.0  2,150  2,210  2,150  88,150  103,870  109,650 

332.0  376.0  399.0  1,993  2,111  2,055  661,520  793,615  819,950 

62.0  67.0    80/0  2,115  1,980  2,100  131,130  132,660  168,000 

57.0  60.0    70.0  2,005  1,620  2,150  114,285  97,200  150,500 

10.1  11.6    11.4  1,960  1,810  2,000  19,796  20,996  22,800 
.5  .5        .6  1,780  1,675  1,700  926  888  1,071 


TOTAL  ALL 
FLUE -CURED 
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513.6  575.1  623.0  1,971  2,011  2,045  1,012,417  1,156,659  1,273,921 
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BARLEY  PRODUCTION  UP 


RYE  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


Barley  production  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  2,880,000  bushels,  one 
percent  above  last  year' s  outturn. 
Acreage  intended  for  harvest  is  60,000 
acres,  down  2,000  from  last  year. 
Indicated  yield  per  acre  at  48  bushels 
is  up  2  from  last  year.  Excessive 
rains  during  parts  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son caused  some  lodging  which  prevented 
the  crop's  full  potential  from  materi- 
alizing. 

U.  S.  barley  production,  at  333 
million  bushels,  is  down  5  percent  from 
the  July  1  forecast  and  21  percent  be- 
low 1973.  Reduced  yields  in  major 
barley  states  resulted  in  the  lower 
production  forecast.  The  yield  is 
expected  to  average  39.1  bushels,  a  1.8 
bushel  drop  from  the  July  1  forecast, 
and  a  1.2  bushel  per  acre  drop  below 
1973. 

SUMMER  IRISH  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
UP  15  PERCENT 

The  summer  Irish  potato  production 
is  forecast  at  413,000  cwt.,  up  15  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  The  yield 
at  125  cwt.  is  5  cwt.  above  the  1973 
crop.  Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated 
at  3,300  acres,  up  300  acres  from  last 
year. 

U.  S.  production  of  summer  crop 
potatoes  is  forecast  at  24.4  million 
cwt.,  14  percent  above  1973  and  up  3 
percent  from  1972.  Production  is  up 
from  last  year  in  all  States  except 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Texas.  Hot, 
dry  weather  in  July  reduced  the  poten- 
tial sizing  of  some  of  the  late  planted 
acreage.  Reduced  yields  from  July  1 
are  in  prospect  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Maryland,   Nebraska,   and  New  Jersey. 


Tar  Heel  rye  production,  set  at 
294,000  bushels,  is  11  percent  above 
the  1973  output.  Acreage  to  be  har- 
vested for  grain,  estimated  at  14,000 
acres,  equals  last  year's  acreage.  The 
yield  of  21  bushels  per  acre  is  2 
bushels  above  last  year' s  yield. 

The  1974  U.  S.  rye  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  19.6  million  bushels, 
11  percent  below  the  July  1  forecast 
and  26  percent  below  last  year.  Acre- 
age for  harvest  is  expected  to  total 
902,000  acres,  down  13  percent  from 
last  year.  Yield  is  expected  to  aver- 
age 21.7  bushels  per  acres,  the  lowest 
since  1964  and  3.7  bushels  less  than  a 
year  ago. 


OAT  PRODUCTION  RISES 

Production  of  oats  in  N.  C.  this 
year  is  estimated  at  4,240,000  bushels. 
This  is  a  13  percent  increase  over  last 
year' s  production  and  a  26  percent  in- 
crease over  1972.  Acreage  harvested 
is  up  7  percent  from  last  year  at 
80,000  acres.  Yield  per  acre  is  up  3 
bushels  from  last  year  at  53  bushels 
per  acre,  only  2  bushels  short  of  the 
record  yield  in  1971. 

The  U.  S.  production  of  oats  is 
now  forecast  at  638  million  bushels, 
4  percent  less  than  1973  and  8  percent 
less  than  1972.  Yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  forecast  at  47.0  bushels,  the 
same  as  last  year.  Acreage  for  harvest 
at  13.6  million  acres  is  4  percent  less 
than  last  year  but  slightly  more  than 
1972. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Grain  sorghum  production  for  N.  C. 
as  of  August  1  is  forecast  at  4,125,000 
bushels,  down  13  percent  from  the  1973 
crop.  Average  yield  per  acre  at  55 
bushels  is  down  3  bushels  from  last 
year.  Acreage  harvested  is  estimated 
at  75,000  acres,  down  9  percent  from 
1973  and  down  6  percent  from  the  80,000 
acres  harvested  in  1972. 

With  the  current  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  grain,   it  is  likely  that  a 


PROSPECTS  DOWN 

larger  than  usual  portion  of  sorghum 
acreage  will  be  harvested  for  grain. 

U.  S.  production  of  sorghum  grain 
is  expected  to  be  619  million  bushels, 
down  34  percent  from  last  year' s  re- 
cord 936.6  million  bushels.  Acreage 
harvested  for  grain,  at  13.6  million 
acres,  is  15  percent  less  than  last 
year  but  2  percent  above  the  1972  acre- 
age. Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  average  45.6  bushels. 
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RECORD  APPLE  CROP 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  DOWN  13  PERCENT 


The  commercial  apple  crop  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  270  million 
pounds.  This  production  is  composed 
of  116  million  pounds  of  Delicious,  81 
million  pounds  of  Golden  Delicious, 
35  million  pounds  of  Rome  Beauty,  27 
million  pounds  of  Stayman,  and  11  mil- 
lion pounds  of  other  varieties.  Total 
estimated  production,  if  realized,  will 
be  the  largest  crop  ever  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State,  surpassing  1973' s  produc- 
tion by  60  million  pounds. 

Some  light  freeze  damage  and  poor 
pollination  occurred  in  some  localized 
areas.  A  hail  storm  in  late  June  did 
some  localized  damage  but  not  to  the 
heavy  producing  areas  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  An  upward  trend  in 
the  number  of  trees  continues  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  August  1  forecast  of  1974  com- 
mercial apple  production  in  the  United 
States  is  6.2  billion  pounds.  This  is 
1  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  5 
percent  more  than  the  1972  utilized 
output.  Increases  from  a  year  ago  are 
expected  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  while  the  Western  States  expect 
smaller  crops. 

Red  Delicious  continues  to  be  the 
leading  variety,  and  accounts  for  33 
percent  of  1974  production.  Other 
leading  varieties  and  percent  of  total 
production  are:  Golden  Delicious,  15 
percent;  Mcintosh,  11  percent;  Rome 
Beauty,  7  percent;  Jonathan,  6  percent 
and  York  Imperial,  4  percent.  These 
six  varieties  account  for  77  percent  of 
the  Nation's  apple  crop. 


GRAPE  PRODUCTION  DECREASES 

The  first  forecast  of  the  season 
for  the  North  Carolina  grape  crop  calls 
for  a  production  of  3,100  tons.  If 
realized,  this  would  be  9  percent  below 
the  1973  production.  Most  vineyards 
have  a  good  set,  but  weather  during 
August  and  early  September  will  be  most 
important.  Light  harvest  should  start 
in  late  August. 

The  Nation' s  grape  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  4.2  million  tons,  slightly  less 
than  last  year' s  large  crop  but  64  per- 
cent more  than  1972.  California  is 
expected  to  produce  3.8  million  tons, 
about  90  percent  of  the  nation' s  crop. 


The  farm  labor  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  July  21-27, 
1974  totaled  315,000  workers,  down  13 
percent  from  the  comparable  period  last 
year.  This  total  includes  155,000  farm 
operators  and  unpaid  family  workers, 
plus  160,000  hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
state' s  farm  workers  during  the  July 
survey  period  was  28.2  hours.  Farm 
operators  averaged  38.1  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  33.4  hours,  and  hired 
workers  22.6  hours  during  the  survey 
week. 

The  Nation's  farm  labor  force  num- 
bered 5,162,100  during  the  survey  week 
of  July  21-27,  down  2  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Farm  operators  and  un- 
paid family  workers  totaled  3,417,300 
while  hired  workers  numbered  1,744,800. 

Farm  workers  averaged  39.5  hours 
during  the  July  survey  week  almost  the 
same  as  the  39.3  hours  during  July  1973 
and  41.7  hours  a  month  ago.  Farm 
operators  worked  45.7  hours,  other  un- 
paid family  members  34.5,  and  hired 
workers  34.4  hours. 


SWEET  POTATO  CROP 
LARGEST  SINCE  1942 

North  Carolina  continues  to  lead 
the  nation  in  sweet  potato  production 
with  the  1974  crop  forecast  at  4,480,000 
cwt. ,  24  percent  above  last  season. 
This  year' s  crop  is  expected  to  yield 
160  cwt.  per  acre,  up  10  percent  from 
1973.  An  additional  3,000  acres  was 
put  into  production  this  year'  for  a 
total  sweet  potato  acreage  of  28,000 
acres.  Summer  weather  conditions  were 
generally  favorable  for  development 
and  foliage  growth  is  excellent.  Har- 
vest should  begin  in  late  August. 

U.  S.  production  of  sweet  potatoes 
for  1974  is  forecast  at  13.4  million 
cwt.,  7  percent  above  the  1973  crop. 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
121,000  acres,  7  percent  more  than  last 
year.  The  estimated  average  yield  this 
year  at  111  cwt.  per  acre  is  the  same 
as  last  year.  In  Louisiana,  harvest 
is  about  complete  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  is  getting  underway 
in  other  areas.  Yields  and  grades  have 
been  good.  Harvest  is  just  getting 
underway  on  early  varieties  in  Texas, 
Georgia,  and  California. 


COTTON  YIELDS  UP,  ACREAGE  DOWN 


The  N.  C-  cotton  crop  yield  pros- 
pects are  the  best  ever.  Sound  insect 
control  programs  employed  by  the  large 
and  progressive  producers  has  helped 
develop  this  year's  heavy  fruiting 
crop. 

Current  production  is  forecast  at 
155,000  bales.  This  is  5  percent  less 
than  last  year's  production  of  164,000 
bales  but  30  percent  more  than  the  1972 
crop.  Lint  yield  per  harvested  acre 
indicates  480  pounds,  the  highest  of 
record  and  up  6  percent  from  the  1973 
yield. 

Expected  abandonment  at  5,000 
acres-  is  the  lowest  since  1948-  Acre- 
age for  harvest  is  estimated  at  155,000 
acres,  down  10  percent  from  1973  and  9 
percent  below  the  1972  harvested  acre- 
age. 

The  Nation's  cotton  production  on 
August  1  is  forecast  at  12.8  million 
bales,  down  2  percent  from  the  1973 
crop.  Expected  production  consists  of 
12.7  million  bales  of  Upland  cotton 


and  82,300  bales  of  Amer ican-Piraa. 
Cottonseed  production  based  on  a  3 -year 
average  lintseed  ratio,  is  forecast  at 
5.0  million  tons,  2  percent  above  1973. 

All  cotton  acreage  planted  in  1974 
is  estimated  at  14.3  million  acres, 
down  84,200  acres  from  the  July  1  re- 
port. Cotton  producers  were  unable  to 
plant  as  much  acreage  as  earlier  in- 
tended because  of  weather  conditions 
and  slight  downward  adjustments  were 
made  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  based  on  surveys  conducted 
after  July  1. 

Producers  expect  to  harvest  13.0 
million  acres  this  year  compared  with 
12.0  million  acres  in  1973.  Abandonment 
is  expected  to  be  larger  than  normal 
due  primarily  to  the  drought  conditions 
on  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Average 
lint  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  470 
pounds  compared  with  519  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1973. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1974 


ACRES  HARVESTED 


STATE 


1972 


1973 


1974 


LINT  PER  ACRE 


1972      1973  1974 


PRODUCTION 
480 -Lb.  Net  Wt.  Bales 


1972 


1973 


1974 


/. OOO  Acres 


UPLAND 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other  jj 


170 
340 
430 
485 
580 

405 
1,606 
1,410 
665 
510 

5,000 
131 
271 
863 
22 


173 
294 
375 
440 
510 

173 
1,340 
1,000 
520 
526 

5,200 
127 
276 
942 
16 


155 
300 
400 
540 
605 

325 
1,715 
1,325 
590 
500 

4,800 
145 
359 

1,165 
19 


337 
435 
395 
543 
470 

520 
600 
488 
509 
313 

408 
581 
1,067 
982 
480 


Pounds 


455 
473 
499 
427 
423 

501 
645 
500 
481 
390 

431 
514 
1,063 
891 
510 


f  ,000  Ba/es 


480 
480 
510 
444 
476 

443 
532 
453 
508 
288 

305 
497 
1,070 
948 
505 


119 
308 
354 
548 
567 

439 
2,007 
1,435 
705 
332 

4,246 
158 
603 

1,765 
22 


164 
290 
390 
432 
449 

180 
1,800 
1,041 
521 
427 

4,673 
136 
611 

1,749 
17 


155 
300 
425 
500 
600 

300 
1,900 
1,250 
625 
300 

3,050 
150 
800 

2,300 
20 


U.S.  UPLAND,?/ 


12,888    11,912  12,943 


507 


519 


470    13,608    12,880  12,675 


U.S.  AM.  PIMA?/ 


96 


83 


86 


480 


451 


458 


96 


78 


82 


U.S.  ALL 


12,984    11,995  13,030 


507 


519 


470    13,704    12,958  12,758 


JJ  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada . 
3J  Includes   total  American  Pima  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
included  in  ind iv idua  I  State  data  above. 


2/  Sum  of  State  totals  above. 
Arizona  and  Ca  I ifornia;  not 
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HAY  CROP  DOWN 

Production  of  all  hay  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  518,000  tons,  15,000  tons 
below  last  year's  production.  The 
acreage  for  harvest  this  year  at 
325,000  is  unchanged  from  a  year  ago 
but  down  7,000  acres  from  1972.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  1.59 
tons,  which  is  3  percent  less  than 
1973' s  record  yield. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  mixtures  remained  steady 
at  13,000  acres.  The  indicated  yield 
is  2.60  tons  per  acres  compared  to  2.65 
tons  last  year.  Indicated  production 
for  1974  is  34,000  tons,  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  production  of  all  types  of 
hay  in  1974  is  forecast  at  119.9  mil- 
lion tons,  11  percent  below  last  year 
and  7  percent  below  1972.  Acreage 
harvested  is  expected  to  be  less  than 
last  year  but  greater  than  1972.  Yield 
of  all  hay  is  forecast  at  1.98  tons  per 
acre  compared  with  2.16  tons  in  1973 
and  2.15  tons  in  1972. 

Short  moisture  supplies  over  much 
of  the  country  curtailed  hay  prospects. 
Prospective  yields  in  Plains  States 
from  Texas  northward  through  Nebraska 
show  sharpest  declines  in  expected 
yield.  Elsewhere,  hay  yields  are  fore- 
cast slightly  below  last  year  except 
in  a  few  scattered  States  where  pros- 
pects are  up. 


WHEAT  CROP  BIGGEST  EVER 

Wheat  production  in  North  Carolin 
is  forecast  at  a  record  high  9,180,00 
bushels,  up  64  percent  from  last  yeaj 
and  48  percent  above  1972.  There  wer 
255,000  acres  harvested  this  year,  a  5 
percent  increase  in  acreage.  Averag 
yield  is  estimated  at  36  bushels,  u; 
one  bushel  from  1973  and  5  bushel: 
above  the  1972  crop.  Sufficient  earl 
season  rains,  coupled  with  warm  spells 
made  a  relatively  favorable  growinj 
season. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  production  i! 
estimated  at  1,393  million  bushels,  1 
percent  above  the  previous  year  and  1 
percent  above  1972.  The  increase  fro 
a  year  earlier  is  the  result  of  a  shar 
increase  in  acreage  harvested. 

Acreage  harvested  for  grain  i 
estimated  at  46.7  million  acres,  2 
percent  above  last  year,  34  percent 
above  1972  and  the  largest  acreage 
harvested  since  1953.  Yield  per  har 
vested  acre  is  expected  to  average  29. 
bushels,  compared  with  33.1  bushel, 
last  year. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  17  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index 
f  prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at 
ocal  markets  during  August  increased 
7  points.  The  current  index  is  170 
ompared  with  153  in  July  and  184  a 
ear  earlier. 

The  "All  Crops'*  index  of  prices 
eceived  increased  24  points  to  176. 
pward  changes  were  recorded  for  most 
ommodity  groups  sold  during  the  month, 
obacco  advanced  26  points  to  155, 
otton  remained  unchanged  from  the 
revious  month,  oil  bearing  crops  rose 

4  points  to  232  and  grains  increased 

5  points  to  255-  Commercial  vege- 
ables  decreased  26  points  at  165  and 
ruits  at  154  decreased  6  points  from 
ast  month. 

(See  N.    C.   Prices,   Page  6) 


CASH  FARM  INCOME  HIGHEST  EVER 

Preliminary  estimates  of  cash  re- 
ceipts from  marketings  of  crops,  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  during  calendar  1973 
totaled  $2,380  million  --  $738  million 
above  1972  and  an  all-time  high. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  $971  million,  while 
those  from  crops  amounted  to  $1,409 
million.  North  Carolina  ranked  in  the 
top  ten  in  the  nation  in  total  cash 
receipts  from  crops  in  1973- 

Of  the  total  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  meat 
animals  accounted  for  $296  million. 
Among  meat  animals,  hogs  were  the 
largest  contributor  at  $200  million, 
followed  by  cattle  and  calves  at  $95 
million.     Cash  receipts  from  poultry 

(See  Farm  Income,   Page  5 J 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

INDEX  (1967  r  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

3rices  Received:     All  Farm  Products. . 

153 

170 

184 

122 

JJ 

111 

All  Crops  

152 

176 

155 

126 

113 

Tobacco  

129 

155 

130 

132 

JJ 

113 

Cotton  

213 

213 

209 

129 

J/ 

90 

Oil  Bearing  

198 

232 

226 

J/122 

115 

220 

255 

206 

91 

105 

Commercial  Vegetables  

191 

165 

183 

3/ 

124 

J/ 

132 

Fruits  

160 

154 

159 

118 

106 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . . . 

jy  155 

160 

3/ 

236 

% 

115 

1/ 

108 

Meat  Animals.  

178 

175 

274 

147 

108 

Poultry  

143 

153 

249 

JJ 

100 

JJ 

106 

JJ  155 

156 

JJ 

136 

JJ 

113 

JJ 

112 

UNITED  STATES 

3rices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . 

175 

181 

jj 

208 

128 

113 

prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

168 

173 

151 

3/ 

127 

J/ 

120 

varity  Ratio  2/  

t 

104 

105 

3/ 

138 

101 

94 

J/  Including  Interest , 
Received  by  Farmers  to 


Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  _2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Index  of  Prices  Paid.    JJ  Revised. 


JULY  SLAUGHTER  UP  11  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  July  1974  totaled  39, - 
890,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  6  per- 
cent from  July  of  last  year.  The  in- 
crease resulted  from  a  15  percent  in- 
crease in  cattle  slaughter,  a  48  percent 
increase  in  calf  slaughter  and  a  4  per- 
cent increase  in  hog  slaughter.  Sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  decreased  41  percent 
from  the  previous  year. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  u.  S.  totaled  3.0  billion  pounds 
in  July,  14  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  14  percent  above  July  1972  and 
3  percent  more  than  June  1974.  Commer- 
cial meat  production  includes  slaughter 
in  Federally  inspected  and  other 
slaughter  plants,  but  excludes  animals 
slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  totaled  1.9  bil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
from  July  1973  and  15  percent  above 
July  1972.  Cattle  kill  totaled  3,105,- 
400  head,  up  15  percent  from  a  year  ago 
and  13  percent  above  July  1972-  Live 
weight  per  head  was  1,040  pounds,  down 
5  pounds  from  July  a  year  ago. 

There  were  34  million  pounds  of 


veal  produced  in  July  1974,  42  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  Calf  slaughter  at 
214,700  head  was  up  40  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  about  the  same  as 
July  1972.  Live  weight  per  head  was 
268  pounds;  down  6  pounds  from  July 
last  year. 

Pork  production  totaled  1.0  bil- 
lion pounds  in  July,  14  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  13  percent  above  July 
1972,  but  3  percent  less  than  June 
1974.  Hog  kill  totaled  6,098,400  head, 
14  percent  above  July  last  year  and  7 
percent  above  July  1972.  Live  weight 
per  head  was  246  pounds,  2  pounds  more 
than  last  year  but  2  pounds  below  June 
1974.  Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  was  7.0  pounds  compared 
with  6. 7  pounds  in  July  a  year  ago. 

There  were  36  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  July,  a 
decrease  of  16  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
totaled  736,800  head,  down  12  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  down  4  percent  from 
July  1972.  Average  live  weight  was  99 
pounds,  6  pounds  less  than  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


JULY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JULY 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1973 

1973 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

8.7 
.  1 

9.9 
.  2 

8,  100 

29 

9,286 
43 

69.7 
1.2 

73.9 
1.  4 

67,773 
375 

70, 934 
307 

.  2 
136.0 

.  1 
137.0 

17 

29, 512 

10 

30, 551 

.5 
985.0 

.5 

1096.0 

49 

219,817 

48 

250,055 

TOTAL 

145.0 

147.2 

37, 658 

39,890 

1056.4 

1171.8 

288,014 

312, 344 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1 i on  Lbs . 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.7 
.2 

.8 
5.  3 

3.  1 
.  2 

.7 
6.  1 

2,812 
42 

88 
1,303 

3,228 
58 

73 
1,  502 

19.5 
1.3 

5.  5 
45.0 

20.  4 
1.  4 

5.0 
47.  2 

20, 284 
346 

597 
10,804 

21, 627 

345 

535 
11, 588 

TOTAL 

9.0 

10.  1 

4,  245 

4,861 

71.3 

74.0 

32,031 

34,095 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh ter  under  Federal   inspec t ion  and  other  commerc  ia  I  slaughter, 
excludes   farm  slaughter. 
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ALL  FEED  PRICES  INCREASE 


Peed  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  for  all  mixed  feed  items 
during  August   increased  $13.00  to 

j  $34.00  per  ton.  The  14%  protein  feed 
increased  $13.00  per  ton  to  $139.00 

I  and  the  16%  percent  protein  feed  in- 
creased $15.00  to  $143.00  per  ton.  The 
18%  protein  feed  at  $152.00  increased 

j  $24. 00  per  ton  and  20%  protein  feed, 
registering  the  highest  increase,  rose 

!$34.00  to  $163.00  per  ton.  The  32% 
protein  feed  increased  $31.00  per  ton 
to  $180.00  and  40%  and  over  protein 

;  feed  increased  $33.00  per  ton  to 
$205.00. 

Prices  paid  for  all  poultry  feeds 
increased  from  last  month.  Broiler 
I  grower  and  laying  feed,  each  at  $172.00 
per  ton,   rose  $16.00  and  $25.00,  re- 
spectively.    Turkey  grower  at  $181.00 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Do  I lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.836 

1 

021 

1 

036 

Corn  

Bu. 

3.00 

3 

52 

3 

37 

Wheat  

Bu. 

3.36 

3 

55 

4 

24 

Oats  

Bu. 

1.33 

1 

56 

1 

55 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.83 

1 

92 

2 

78 

Rye  

Bu. 

2.82 

3 

08 

2 

54 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4.20 

4 

65 

5 

07 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

6.03 

7 

57 

7 

55 

Peanuts  

.Lb. 

177 

Cotton  

Lb. 

449 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

105 

00 

Wool  

Lb. 

577 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

35.80 

36 

00 

36 

10 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

30.50 

29 

20 

36 

60 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

42.00 

35 

80 

34 

30 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

350.00 

345 

00 

496 

00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.200 

205 

204 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.210 

260 

266 

Eggs  U  

Doz. 

.545 

596 

472 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

2J  9.90 

,2/10 

00 

7 

.62 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

8.88 

6 

20 

4 

97 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

7 

85 

Apples,  Com'l. . 

Lb. 

.067 

072 

112 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

42.00 

45 

50 

51 

.10 

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Ton 

44.50 

48 

00 

55 

00 

Other  * 

Ton 

42.50 

45 

50 

41 

.80 

U  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2J  Revised. 

3J  Preliminary. 


per  ton  increased  $17.00  and  chick 
starter  at  $183.00  per  ton  rose  $32.00. 

In  the  grain  by-products  group, 
bran  and  middlings,  each  at  $7.70  per 
hundred  pounds,  advanced  40  cents. 
Corn  meal  increased  $1. 10  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $8.10.  Cottonseed  meal  41% 
increased  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds  to 
$10.50  and  soybean  meal  44%  rose  $3.70 
per  hundred  pounds  to  $11.50. 


FEED  PRICES 

PAI 

D  BY 

FARMERS 

N. 

c. 

u 

.  S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

126.00 

139.00 

125.00 

143.00 

16%  Protein  

128.00 

143.00 

126.00 

152.00 

18%  Protein  

128.00 

152.00 

130.00 

156.00 

20%  Protein  

129.00 

163.00 

132.00 

162.00 

32%  Protein  

149.00 

180.00 

157.00 

198.00 

40%  &  Over  

172.00 

205.00 

172.00 

215.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

151.00 

183.00 

161.00 

189.00 

Broiler  Grower 

156.00 

172.00 

157.00 

180.00 

Laying  Feed  1/  

147.00 

172.00 

141.00 

168.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ ... 

164.00 

181.00 

158.00 

188.00 

Per 

100  Lbs 

.  -  Dol 

lars 

Grain  By-products 

Bran  

7.30 

7.70 

6.73 

7.88 

Middlings  

7.30 

7.70 

6.64 

7.88 

Corn  Meal  

7.00 

8.10 

6.79 

7.99 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

8.60 

10.50 

8.42 

10.70 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

7.80 

11.50 

8.29 

11.40 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supplementa- 
tions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  1/ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

July 

15 
1974 

Aug. 

15 
1974 

July 

15 
1974 

Aug. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler-Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed  . . 

7.4      6.9      6.1  5.6 
2.6      2.4      2.6  2.3 
2.6      2.9      2.9  2.8 

]_/  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  MARKETINGS 


COMMODITIES 

RECEIPTS 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  ALL 
COMMODITIES 

1971 

1972 

1973  JJ 

1972 

1973 

/,  OOO  Dol  lars 

Percen t 

ALL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES:  2J 

1, 484, 470 

1  641  544 

2  379  994 

,     KJ    •  *-S   j     1/1/  1 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Crops  

'  900,'  869 

' 998' 624 

1  409  248 

60. 

8 

59! 

2 

Livestock  &  Livestock  Products 

583 \  601 

642, 920 

970, 746 

39] 

2 

40. 

8 

INDIVIDUAL  CROPS: 

Food  Grains  

10, 147 

6  643 

9  716 

4 

4 

Wheat  

9  886 

6',  371 

9^  420 

4 

4 

Rye  

261 

272 

296 

* 

* 

Feed  Grains  

81, 821 

94, 552 

179,395 

5. 

8 

7. 

5 

Corn  

72  044 

86,093 

168, 641 

5. 

2 

7. 

1 

Hay  

2,  416 

3,  105 

2,344 

2 

1 

Oats  

1,852 

1,046 

1,381 

1 

1 

Sorghum  Grain  

4,  306 

3,  599 

5,705 

2 

2 

Barley  

1,  203 

709 

1,324 

* 

1 

Cotton  

17,786 

18,673 

32,936 

1. 

1 

l! 

4 

Cotton  Lint  

15,751 

16,839 

28,455 

1. 

0 

1. 

2 

Cottonseed  

2,035 

1,834 

4,481 

1 

2 

561, 647 

585,801 

719, 160 

35'. 

7 

30l 

2 

Oil  Crops  

101,548 

143,338 

286,640 

8. 

7 

12. 

0 

45,061 

50,564 

77,777 

3. 

1 

3. 

3 

Soybeans  

56,487 

92, 774 

208, 863 

5. 

7 

8. 

8 

Vegetables  

51, 507 

61, 163 

78, 534 

3. 

7 

3. 

3 

Potatoes  

4,  220 

6,  219 

13, 800 

4 

6 

Sweet  Potatoes  

14,734 

20' 283 

18, 694 

l! 

2 

8 

10  301 

11  192 

11, 769 

7 

5 

Snap  Beans  3/  

3,  735 

3'  990 

5  137 

2 

2 

3,  246 

4!  129 

8,  656 

3 

4 

3,  683 

2,  813 

4,013 

2 

2 

Peppers  

3  503 

3,  053 

3,  619 

2 

2 

Corn,  Sweet  

2  075 

2,  275 

2,774 

1 

1 

l!  193 

914 

1,254 

1 

1 

400 

500 

650 

* 

Lettuce  

207 

690 

980 

* 

* 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables. . . . 

4,  210 

5,  105 

7,  188 

3 

3 

Fruits  and  Nuts  

19,354 

23,310 

26, 159 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Apples  

9,  381 

14,702 

15,498 

9 

7 

3,046 

2,  572 

3,440 

2 

1 

955 

580 

2,385 

* 

1 

1,685 

158 

686 

* 

* 

712 

598 

930 

* 

Other  Fruits  and  Nuts  d/  

3,  575 

4,700 

3,  220 

3 

1 

All  Other  Crops  

57,059 

65, 144 

76,658 

4 

0 

3 

2 

33, 500 

39,000 

48,000 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Greenhouse  Nursery  

22,000 

24, 500 

27,000 

1 

5 

1 

1 

312 

301 

215 

* 

* 

Miscellaneous  Crops  5/  

1,  247 

1,  343 

1,443 

1 

1 

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

170,981 

212,332 

295, 646 

12 

9 

12 

4 

113, 592 

146,447 

200,053 

8 

9 

8 

4 

57,266 

65,760 

95,478 

4 

0 

4 

0 

123 

125 

115 

* 

* 

Dairy  Products 

98, 713 

102,298 

118,653 

6 

2 

5 

0 

Milk,  Wholesale  

96,  327 

99,824 

115, 560 

6 

1 

4 

9 

Milk,  Retail  

2,386 

2  474 

3  093 

2 

23 

1 

qif)  797 

323! 310 

552,' 211 

19 

7 

2 

147,862 

164,926 

279,348 

10 

0 

11 

7 

107,566 

97,674 

162,602 

6 

.0 

6 

8 

40  570 

44, 212 

86,201 

2 

.7 

3 

6 

Chickens  Farm   

9',814 

10,893 

16,290 

.7 

:I 

Miscellaneous  Poultry _£/ 

4,915 

5,605 

7,770 

.3 

2 

Miscellaneous  Livestock  

3,180 

4,980 

4,236 

.3 

Honey  

2,078 

3,050 

2,  159 

.2 

•i 

75 

93 

64 

* 

Wool  

Other  Misc.  Livestock  z/ •  •  • • 

26 
1,001 

32 
1,805 

46 
1,967 

* 
.  1 

* 

.1 

(See  Footnotes  on  Page  5 J 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  RAISE  ALMOST  15  MILLION  TURKEYS  IN  1974 


Turkeys  raised  during  1974  in 
N.  C.  are  expected  to  total  a  record 
14,944,000  birds,  an  increase  of  14 
percent  from  1973  according  to  the 
North  Carolina  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice. In  1973  the  Tar  Heel  State 
produced  13,078,000  birds  for  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  86  million  dol- 
lars. The  number  of  turkeys  raised 
has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years 
--  from  1,210,000  birds  in  1954, 
4,103,000  in  1964  to  the  expected  14,- 
944,000  in  1974-  North  Carolina  con- 
tinues to  rank  third  in  the  nation  in 
turkey  production. 

Turkeys  raised  in  the  U.   S.  in 
1974  are  expected  to  total  132.7 


million  birds,  slightly  more  than  in 
1973. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  raised  in 
1974  are  expected  to  total  117.4  mil- 
lion, up  l  percent  from  the  115.8 
million  raised  in  1973.  Light  breed 
turkeys  raised  during  1974  are  esti- 
mated at  15.3  million,  a  7  percent 
decrease  from  the  number  raisedin 
1973. 

Turkey  poults  hatched  from 
September  1973  through  July  1974  were 
1  percent  above  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier.  The  heavy 
breeds  hatch  was  up  2  percent,  while 
light  breeds  were  off  3  percent  during 
the  period. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  6  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  5  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  6  points  (3  percent) 
to  181  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
August  15,  1974.  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  were  higher  prices  for 
corn,  soybeans,  cattle,  hogs,  wheat, 
and  eggs.  Lower  prices  for  potatoes, 
lettuce,  calves,  and  apples  were  only 
partially  offsetting.  The  index  was 
27  points  (13  percent)  below  the  record 
high  set  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  August 
15  was  173,  up  5  points  (3  percent) 
from  mid-July.  Sharply  higher  feed 
prices  contributed  over  two-thirds  of 
the  index  rise.  The  index  was  22  points 
(15  percent)  above  August  1973. 


FARM    INCOME  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

and  eggs  totaled  $552  million.  Broilers 
made  up  $279  million  of  the  total,  while 
chicken  eggs  accounted  for  $163  mil- 
lion. Cash  receipts  from  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  $119  million,  of  which  whole- 
sale milk  constituted  $116  million. 

Cash  receipts  from  crops  in  1973 
were  up  41  percent  from  1972-  Receipts 
from  feed  crops  reached  $179  million, 
up  88  percent  from  1972- 

Food  grains  at  $10  million  were 
up  46  percent  because  of  an  increase 
in  production. 


Footnotes  For  Cash  Receipts  Table 

JJ  Pre  I  i  mi  nary .     J>/  Except  for  forest  products  and  greenhouse  and  nursery  products, 
cash  receip  ts  are  shown  only  for  those  commod i  t i es   for  which  the  Department  pub- 
lishes estimates  of  the  value  of  production.     All  other  est  imates ,    while  included 
in  commod i ty  group  total,   are  combined  as  appropriate  in  the  "Other  Li vestock" , 
"Miscellaneous  Vegetables"     "Other  Berries",    "Other  Fruits  and  Nuts",    or  "Other 
Crops'  items.     3/  Processing  included.     4/  Cherries,    figs,  plums  and  prunes,  wal- 
nuts,   chestnuts ,    blackberries ,   blueberries,    raspberries  and  other.  Popcorn, 
other  grains,    crimson  clover  seed,    I  ad  i  no  clover  seed,    red  clover  seed,  fescue 
seed,    orchardgrass  seed,    red  top  seed,    ryegrass  seed,    vetch  seed,   mi  I  let,  other 
seeds  and  other  field  crops.     6/  Includes   Turkey  eggs  and  other  poultry.     JJ  In- 
cludes horses  and  mules  and  other  mi see  1 1 aneous  I  i  vestock.     *  Less  than  0.05  per- 
cent.    Percents  may  not  be  accurate  to  O.  I  in  last  place  because  of  method  of 
machine  computations. 
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TAR  HEEL  MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN  2  PERCENT  IN  JULY 


Milk  production  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
for  July  1974  totaled  128  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  2  percent  from 
the  130  million  pounds  produced  during 
July  a  year  ago.  Milk  produced  per 
cow  during  July  was  850  pounds,  20 
pounds  above  the  comparable  month  a 
year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on  farms  in- 
cluding dry  cows  totaled  151,000  dur- 
ing July.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  6,000  cows,  or  4  percent  from  July 
a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  milk  production  during  July 
is  estimated  at  10,059  million  pounds, 
up  slightly  from  a  year  ago.  This  is 
the  first  month  since  September  1972 
that  production  was  above  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Daily  average 
output  was  down  7  percent  from  June 
compared  with  an  8  percent  drop  between 
June  and  July  last  year,  production 


during  the  first  7  months  of  1974  was 
1.9  percent  less  than  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  July  production  provided 
1.53  pounds  of  milk  per  person  daily 
for  all  uses,  compared  with  1.65  last 
month  and  1.54  in  July  1973. 

There  were  11,139,000  milk  cows 
on  farms  during  July,  down  2  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  10,000  head  below 
last  month.  Milk  production  per  cow 
was  903  pounds  during  July,  up  20 
pounds  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  July  milk-feed  price  ratio  was 
down  5  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  7 
percent  below  last  month.  The  ratio 
was  down  from  July  1973  in  all  regions 
except  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
where  higher  milk  prices  more  than  off- 
set increased  ration  values.  The  ratio 
was  down  from  June  1974  in  all  regions 
except  the  North  Atlantic,  the  only 
area  to  post  a  milk  price  increase. 


JULY  1974  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARM  JJ 

MILK  PER  COW  2J 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

AS  % 

1973 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1  i on  Pounds 

Per- 

cent 

Md. 

147 

140 

133 

845 

865 

905 

124 

121 

120 

99 

Va. 

177 

166 

159 

865 

890 

920 

153 

148 

146 

99 

N.  C. 

162 

157 

151 

810 

830 

850 

131 

130 

128 

98 

Ga. 

145 

135 

130 

670 

680 

720 

97 

92 

94 

102 

Pla. 

198 

202 

203 

745 

735 

765 

148 

148 

155 

105 

U.  S. 

11,685 

11,375 

11, 139 

894 

883 

903 

10,442 

10,042 

10,059 

100 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh*  2J  Excludes  mi  IK  sucked 
by  calves. 


N.    C.    PRICES    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

The  *  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  *  index  was  up  5  points  from 
July  but  down  76  points  from  last  year. 
The  meat  animals  index  at  175  was  down 
3  points  from  last  month  and  down  99 
points  from  last  year.  The  poultry 
index  at  153  was  up  10  points  from  last 
month  but  down  96  points  from  last 
year.  The  dairy  index  at  156  increased 
1  point  from  July  and  20  points  from 
last  year.  The  decrease  in  the  meat 
animals  index  was  not  enough  to  offset 
the  increase  in  the  poultry  and  dairy 
indexes. 


JULY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  4  PERCENT 

Egg  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  July  totaled  253  million 
eggs,  a  decrease  of  4  percent  from  the 
July  production  a  year  ago.  Hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  averaged  12,550,- 
000  during  the  month  compared  with 
13,221,000  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay 
per  100  layers  increased  1 1  percent  to 
2,012  eggs  during  July  1974  compared 
with  1,996  eggs  per  100  layers  during 
the  preceding  July. 
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N.  C.  CHICK  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


Tar  Heel  commercial  hatcheries 
produced  24,321,000  baby  chicks  during 
July  1974,  down  l  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  July  hatch  consisted  of 
23,852,000  broiler-type  and  469,000 
egg-type  chicks  compared  with  23,897,- 
000  broiler-type  and  671,000  egg-type 
chicks  during  July  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  July  hatch 
was  down  3  percent  from  a  year  ago  for 
broiler-type  chicks  and  down  9  percent 


for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  August  was  down  10 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  down  7  percent  for  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  The  number  of 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  August 
1  was  down  10  percent  for  the  nation 
from  last  year  and  down  26  percent 
for  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  JULY  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- 

-TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

23,897 
1,787 

34,  495 
6,926 

10,741 

18, 240 
7,239 

23,852 
2,275 

36, 580 
6,094 

10,725 

17,205 
6,876 

671 

837 
4,022 
2,934 
JJ 
JJ 
504 

469 
660 

2,552 
2,946 
U 
JJ 
700 

UNITED  STATES 

258, 372 

251,034 

41,  159 

37, 393 

JJ  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  indi vidua  I 
opera t  ions . 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCT! 

The  commercial  hatch  of  turkey 
poults  during  July,  at  12.7  million, 
was  8  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
11.7  million  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was 
4  percent  below  the  same  month  last 
year  and  light  breeds,  at  1.0  million, 
were  down  38  percent. 


\  DOWN  8  PERCENT 

The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  August  1,  1974,  at  9.6 
million,  was  down  18  percent  from 
last  year.  Eggs  for  heavy  breed  tur- 
keys were  down  11  percent  and  light 
breeds  were  down  46  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JULY 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

289 

297 

43 

48 

332 

345 

East  North  Central 

1,860 

2,058 

163 

55 

2,023 

2,  113 

West  North  Central 

3,727 

3,  114 

1,  022 

473 

4,  749 

3,587 

South  Atlantic 

1,953 

2, 100 

267 

263 

2,220 

2,363 

South  Central 

1,168 

992 

1 

20 

1,  169 

1,012 

West 

3,  173 

3,096 

187 

179 

3,360 

3,275 

UNITED  STATES 

12, 170 

11,657 

1,  683 

1,038 

13,853 

12,695 

JJ  Birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   12  pounds  or  over. 
2/  Birds   for,  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   less   than  12  pounds. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

July  15 

Aug 

15 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

T11  1  \r    1  R 

juiy  10 

Aug 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1 

974 

iy  <4 

1974 

Do  1  lars 

Perc 

en  t 

Cotton,  Lb.  . 
Wheat,  Bu. . . 

458 

449 

7105 

/oio 

64 

61 

4 

04 

4. 

24 

3 

93 

4! 

05 

103 

105 

2 

91 

3. 

37 

2 

61 

2. 

68 

111 

126 

Oats    Bu. . 
Barley,  Bu. . 

1 

37 

1. 

55 

1 

26 

1. 

30 

109 

119 

2 

33 

2. 

78 

2 

13 

2. 

19 

109 

127 

Rye,  Bu  

2 

37 

2. 

54 

1 

97 

2. 

03 

120 

125 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt     ,  . 

35 

00 

36. 

60 

50 

80 

52. 

30 

69 

70 

34 

50 

36. 

10 

42 

90 

44. 

20 

80 

82 

38 

20 

38. 

00 

50 

60 

52. 

10 

75 

73 

432 

472 

699 

720 

5/  64 

5/ 

68 

Milk,  Whlse. 

Cwt  .2/  • 

3/  7. 

57 

4/  7.' 

62 

10 

30 

10: 

60 

5/3/  77 

5/ 

73 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  ly  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months   i  nd  i  cated .       2/  Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at 
who  lesa  le  to  plants  and  dealers.       3J  Revised.       4/  Pre  I  iminary .       $/  Percentage 
of  seasons  I  ly  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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SOYBEAN  FORECAST  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  field  samples  and  reports 
from  growers  around  September  1,  N.  C. 
soybean  production  is  forecast  at 
34,800,000  bushels--unchanged  from  the 
August  1  forecast  but  3  percent  below 
last  year' s  record  crop.  A  three  per- 
cent drop  in  acreage  for  harvest  from 
1973  and  a  24  bushel  yield  are  fore- 
cast . 

Weather  during  August  was  gener- 
ally favorable  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State' s  soybean  crop.  How- 
ever, heavy  showers  flooded  many  low 
lying  areas  and  interrupted  aerial 
spray  programs. 

The  Nation' s  production  of  soy- 
beans is  forecast  at  1,316  million 
bushels,  up  slightly  from  last  month's 
forecast  but  16  percent  below  last 
year' s  record  large  crop.    This  year' s 

(See  Soybeans ,   Page  6) 


CORN  PROSPECTS  STEADY 

Corn  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  is  placed  at  113 ,  040,  000  bushels- 
unchanged  from  the  August  forecast  but 
2  percent  less  than  last  year' s  record 
production  of  114,800,000  bushels.  An 
average  yield  of  72  bushels  per  acre 
is  indicated,  10  bushels  below  the  re- 
cord high  1973  yield  and  8  bushels  less 
than  1972. 

Corn  for  grain  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  from  1,570,000  acres,  up  12 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Harvest 
got  underway  in  several  eastern 
counties  during  late  August  but  pro- 
gress has  been  slowed  by  frequent 
showers. 

U.  S.  production  of  corn  for  grain 
is  forecast  at  4,995  million  bushels, 


FLUE-CURED  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

North  Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco 
production  for  1974  is  now  forecast  at 
828  million  pounds--8  million  pounds 
above  the  August  1  forecast.  Such 
poundage  is  about  34  million  pounds 
above  that  produced  in  1973.  An  aver- 
age yield  of  2,075  pounds  per  acre  is 
indicated  compared  with  last  year' s 
average  of  2,111  pounds. 

Following  a  generally  dry  July, 
the  abundant  August  rains  caused  much 
of  the  crop  to  take  on  new  growth  and 
retarded  ripening.  Production  pro- 
spects held  steady  in  the  Eastern  and 
Border  Belts  while  marked  improvement 
was  evident  in  the  Middle  and  Old  Belt. 
As  of  September  1,  about  90  percent  of 
the  Border  and  Eastern  Belt  leaf  had 
been  primed  and  about  60  percent  of 
the  Middle  and  Old  Belt  crop.  State- 
wide the  crop  was  about  80  percent 
harvested—slightly  behind  last  year's 
progress. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for 
N.  C.  by  types  as  compared  with  1973 
are  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  of  300,200,000  pounds  from 
158,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,900 
pounds.  The  1973  production  was 
283,845,000  pounds  on  149,000  acres 
yielding  1,905  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Produc- 
tion of  418,000,000  pounds  from  190,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2,200  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1973,  a  production  of  405,- 
900,000  pounds  was  harvested  from 
180,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  2,255 
pounds  per  acre. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
of  109,650,000  pounds  from  51,000  acres 
yielding  2,150  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  the  1973  crop  of  103,870,000 
pounds  harvested  from  47,000  acres  with 


(See  Corn,   Page  2) 


(See   Tobacco,   Page  2) 


FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO,  BY  TYPES,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1974 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

TYPE 

Harvested 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

Indi- 
cated 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Virginia 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C 

N.C.  TOTAL 

S.  C. 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 


11 
11 
12 
13 

11-13 

13 
14 
14 
14 


Thousands 

52.0  60  0    62.0  1,630 

134.0  149.0  158.0  1,795 

157.0  180.0  190.0  2,120 

41.0  47.0    51.0  2, 150 

332.0  376.0  399.0  1,993 

62.0  67.0    80.0  2,115 

57.0  60.0    70. 0  2,005 

10.1  11.6    12.0  1,960 
.5  .5        .6  1,780 


Pounds 

1,855  1,850 
1,905  1,900 
2,255  2,200 
2,210  2,150 
2,111  2,075 

1,980  2,200 
1,620  2,200 
1,810  2,100 
1,675  1,700 


Thousand  Pounds 


84,760 
240,530 
332,840 

88, 150 
661,520 

131, 130 
114,285 
19,796 
926 


111,300 
283,845 
405,900 
103,870 
793,615 


114,700 
300,200 
418,000 
109,650 
827,850 


132,660  176,000 

97,200  154,000 

20,996  25,200 

888  1,071 


TOTAL  ALL 
FLUE -CURED 


11-14 


513.6  575.1  623.6  1,971    2,011  2,085  1,012,417  1,156,659  1,298,821 


TOBACCO   (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

an  average  yield  of  2,210  pounds  per 
acre . 

U.  S.  flue-cured  output  is  esti- 
mated at  1,299  million  pounds,  up  2 
percent  from  the  August  forecast  and 
12  percent  more  than  the  1973  crop. 
Harvest  of  the  crop  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  is  complete  and 
yields  turned  out  higher  than  antici- 
pated earlier. 

BURLEY  CROP 

Bur ley  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  20,880,000  pounds,  the 
same  as  a  month  earlier  but  14  percent 
above  last  year.  An  estimated  8,700 
acres  will  be  harvested  this  season, 
yielding  an  average  of  about  2,400 
pounds . 

The  U.  S.  burley  crop  is  forecast 
at  576  million  pounds,  28  percent  above 
the  1973  crop. 


CORN  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 

up  slightly  (29  million  bushels)  from 
the  forecast  a  month  earlier  but  11 
percent  below  the  record  1973  crop  and 
10  percent  below  1972.  This  size  crop 
would  be  the  fourth  largest  of  record. 
August  rains  alleviated  the  drought 
conditions  and  increased  yield  pro- 
spects in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
Forecasted  production  reflects  condi- 
tions as  of  September  1  and  does  not 
include  any  effects  of  frosts  in  north- 
ern States  since  the  first  of  the 
month. 

Forecasted  average  yield  per  acre 
is  78.3  bushels  compared  with  91.4 
bushels  last  year  and  the  record  yield 
of  97.1  in  1972.  Acreage  for  harvest 
as  grain,  at  63.8  million  acres,  un- 
changed from  the  August  1  estimate,  is 
3  percent  more  than  1973. 


SUMMER  IRISH  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
UP  6  PERCENT 


The  summer  Irish  potato  production 
in  North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  380, 000 
cwt.--up  6  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  The  expected  yield  per  acre  of 
115  cwt.  is  5  cwt.  below  the  1973 
yield.  Acreage  for  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  3,300  acres,  up  300  acres  from 
last  year. 

The  final  U.  S.   forecast  of  the 


1974  summer  crop,  at  24.6  million  cwt., 
is  up  1  percent  from  the  August  fore- 
cast and  15  percent  above  the  21.5 
million  cwt.  harvest  in  1973-  The 
indicated  yield  per  acre  of  189  cwt. 
is  17  cwt.  above  the  1973  yield.  Acre- 
age for  harvest  at  130,400  acres  is  4 
percent  above  1973. 


COTTON  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE 


Abundant  to  oftentimes  excessive 
rains  during  August  caused  rapid  plant 
growth  and  heavy  fruiting  in  most 
areas.  The  heavy  rains  interrupted 
spray  programs  and  promoted  insect  in- 
festations. In  some  localized  areas, 
boll  rot  has  become  significant.  Over- 
all, prospects  declined  slightly  during 
the  month. 

Production  is  currently  forecast 
at  150,000  bales,  down  5,000  bales  from 
last  month's  forecast  and  14,000  bales 
below  last  year's  outturn.  An  average 
yield  of  465  pounds  of  lint  per  har- 
vested acre  is  indicated  —  slight ly 
above  last  year' s  455  pounds  per  acre. 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
155,000  acres,  down  10  percent  from 


1973  and  9  percent  below  the  1972  har- 
vested acreage. 

U.  S.  all  cotton  production  on 
September  1  is  forecast  at  13.2  million 
bales,  2  percent  more  than  1973.  Ex- 
pected production  consists  of  13.1 
million  bales  of  Upland  cotton  and 
74,300  bales  of  Amer ican-Pima.  Pro- 
duction of  cottonseed,  based  on  a  3- 
year  average  lint  seed  ratio,  is  esti- 
mated at  5.2  million  tons,  6  percent 
above  1973. 

Growers  expect  to  harvest  13.1 
million  acres  this  year,  up  l.l  million 
acres  from  1973.  Average  lint  yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  485  pounds,  34 
pounds  less  than  1973. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1974 


ACRES  HARVESTED 

LINT  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

480-Lb. 

Net  Wt . 

Bales 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

/, 

OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

1 , 

OOO  Bales 

UPLAND 

North  Carolina 

170 

173 

155 

337 

455 

465 

119 

164 

150 

South  Carolina 

340 

294 

300 

435 

473 

480 

308 

290 

300 

Georgia 

430 

375 

400 

395 

499 

528 

354 

390 

440 

Tennessee 

485 

440 

540 

543 

427 

418 

548 

432 

470 

Alabama 

580 

510 

605 

470 

423 

492 

567 

449 

620 

Missouri 

405 

173 

325 

520 

501 

443 

439 

180 

300 

Mississippi 

1,606 

1,340 

1,715 

600 

645 

560 

2,007 

1,800 

2,000 

Arkansas 

1,410 

1,000 

1,325 

488 

500 

478 

1,435 

1.041 

1,320 

Louisiana 

665 

520 

615 

509 

481 

507 

705 

521 

650 

Oklahoma 

510 

526 

500 

313 

390 

307 

332 

427 

320 

Texas 

5,000 

5,200 

4,800 

408 

431 

318 

4,246 

4,673 

3,  180 

New  Mexico 

131 

127 

145 

581 

514 

546 

158 

136 

165 

Arizona 

271 

276 

386 

1,067 

1,063 

1,045 

603 

611 

840 

California 

863 

942 

1, 165 

982 

891 

968 

1,765 

1,749 

2,350 

Other  ±/ 

22 

16 

19 

480 

510 

505 

22 

17 

20 

U.S.  UPLAND _£/ 

12,888 

11,912 

12,995 

507 

519 

485 

13,608 

12,880 

13, 125 

U.S.  AM.  PIMAj/ 

96 

83 

81 

480 

451 

439 

96 

78 

74 

U.S.  ALL 

12,984 

11,995 

13,077 

507 

519 

485 

13,704 

12,958 

13,200 

X/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada .       2/  Sum  of  State  totals 
above.      _J/  Includes   total  American  Pima  in  Texas,   New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Ca  I  i  fornTa ,   not  included  in  individual  State  data  above. 
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U.  S.  ROW  CROP  DEVELOPMENT 
BEHIND  NORMAL 

Cool  temperatures  and  much  needed 
rainfall  during  August  relieved  the 
stress  to  row  crops  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Nation.  However, 
crop  conditions  were  slow  in  recovering 
from  the  hot  dry  weather  in  July  and 
conditions  in  many  areas  are  still  only 
fair.  Soil  moisture  supplies  were  re- 
plenished in  many  States  but  crop  de- 
velopment has  been  slow.  Corn  and  soy- 
bean development  was  much  behind  normal 
on  September  1  and  most  States  need 
warm,  frost-free  days  for  crop  matur- 
ity. Spring  wheat  harvest  is  moving 
slowly  in  the  Northern  Plains.  Harvest 
of  corn  for  grain  and  silage,  cotton, 
rice,  sorghum,  tobacco,  and  potatoes 
was  underway  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation  on  September  1. 

The  first  freezing  temperatures 
of  the  season  occurred  Labor  Day 
weekend  in  areas  of  the  Dakot as , 
Minnesota,  Winconsin,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa.  Damage  varies  considerably  from 
field  to  field  and  is  not  reflected  in 
this  report  as  data  were  gathered  prior 
to  the  frost. 


SOYBEANS 


(Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 


anticipated  production  is  the  second 
largest  of  record.  Yield,  forecast  at 
25.1  bushels  per  acre,  compares  with 
27.8  bushels  last  year  and  in  1972. 

Soybean  production  prospects  in 
most  North  Central  States  were  un- 
changed from  a  month  earlier.  August 
rains  relieved  earlier  drought  condi- 
tions in  most  areas  but  did  not  promote 
significant  crop  improvement  over  last 
month's  expectations.  Prospects  de- 
clined in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  improved 
in  Kansas  but  remained  unchanged  in 
other  North  Central  States.  Soybeans 
are  considerably  later  than  normal  in 
major  North  Central  States,  therefore 
production  is  more  susceptible  than 
usual  to  early  frost  damage. 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  DOWN  4  PERCENT 

The  farm  labor  work  force  in  Nor1 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  August  18-24 
1974  totaled  296,000  workers,  down 
percent  from  the  comparable  period  la 
year.  This  total  includes  166,000  fai 
operators  and  unpaid  family  members 
plus  130,000  hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  th 
State' s  farm  workers  during  the  Augus  jt 
survey  period  was  26.8  hours.  Far 
operators  averaged  36.8  hours,  unpai 
family  members  34.4  hours,  and  hire 
workers  20.7  hours  during  the  surve 
period . 

The  Nation's  farm  labor  force  i 
the  United  States  numbered  5.0  millio 
workers  during  the  week  of  Augus 
18-24,  down  one  percent  from  a  yea 
earlier.  Farm  operators  and  unpaii 
family  workers  totaled  3.4  millioi 
while  hired  workers  numbered  1.6  mil 
lion. 

Farm  workers  averaged  38.3  hour 
during  the  August  survey  week,  compare 
with  38.7  last  year  and  39.5  hours  dur 
ing  the  July  survey  period.  Fare 
operators  worked  an  average  of  43. 
hours;  unpaid  family  members,  33. i 
hours;  and  hired  workers  33.8  hours 


GRAIN  SORGHUM  PROSPECTS  DOWN 

North  Carolina  sorghum  grain  wa 
not  reappraised  in  September,  but 
according  to  estimates  a  month  earlie 
production  was  forecast  at  4,125,00( 
bushels.  This  is  13  percent  below'  th< 
1973  crop.  Average  yield  per  acre  a1 
55  bushels  is  down  3  bushels  from  last 
year.  Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimatec 
at  75,000  acres,  down  9  percent  fron 
1973  and  down  6  percent  from  1972- 

U.  S.  sorghum  grain  production  is 
forecast  at  645  million  bushels,  4  per 
cent  more  than  the  August  1  estimate, 
but  31  percent  less  than  last  year. 
The  U.  S.  average  expected  yield  im- 
proved slightly  during  August  and  is 
now  forecast  at  47.5  bushels,  compared 
with  45.6  on  August  1  but  is  11  bushels 
below  the  1973  yield  of  58.8  bushels. 


NUMBER  ONE  IN  SWEET  POTATOES 


STRAWBERRY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


North  Carolina  continues  to  lead 
e  Nation  in  sweet  potato  production 
th  the  1974  crop  forecast  at  4,200,- 
0  cwt.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be 
percent  above  last  season  and  the 
rgest  crop  since  1942.  This  year's 
op  is  expected  to  yield  150  cwt.  per 
re--up  5  cwt.  from  last  year.  An 
ditional  3,000  acres  was  put  into 
joduction  this  year  resulting  in  a 
teal  sweet  potato  acreage  of  28,000 
res . 

August  weather  conditions  were  not 
together  favorable  for  the  State' s 
eet  potato  crop  and  yield  prospects 
clined  slightly.  Digging  got  under- 
y  about  mid-August  and  by  September  1 
out  10  percent  of  the  crop  had  been 
rvested. 

The  Nation's  1974  sweet  potato 
lop  is  forecast  at  13.1  million  cwt., 
percent  above  the  1973  crop.  Yields 
the  major  producing  States  of 
uisiana  and  North  Carolina  declined 
om  last  month  and  resulted  in  a  2 
rcent  decline  in  U.  S.  production 
om  the  August  1  forecast. 


North  Carolina' s  1974  strawberry 
production  is  now  placed  at  56,000  cwt. 
This  is  16  percent  below  last  year' s 
production  but  well  above  1972' s  near 
failure  of  only  19,000  cwt.  Yield  per 
acre  averaged  28  cwt.  compared  with  32 
cwt.  in  1973.  The  1974  crop  was  har- 
vested from  2,000  acres  and  valued  at 
$1,820,000.  The  1973  crop  was  har- 
vested from  2,100  acres  and  valued  at 
$2,385,000. 

This  year' s  crop  got  off  to  a  bad 
start  as  the  winter  was  mild  and  the 
plants  started  growing  too  early.  Then 
late  frost  hit  and  set  back  the  tender 
growth.  However,  by  harvest  time, 
favorable  conditions  returned  and  most 
acreage  made  good  recovery. 

The  1974  U.  S.  production  of 
strawberries  is  now  placed  at  5.14  mil- 
lion cwt. ,  8  percent  above  last  year. 
A  slight  reduction  in  acreage  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  estimated 
yield  per  acre.  Growing  conditions 
were  favorable  in  most  areas.  The  1974 
yield  is  placed  at  130  cwt.  per  acre 
as  compared  to  last  year' s  yield  of 
117  cwt. 


PECAN  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

The  September  1  pecan  forecast, 
9  first  of  the  season,  places  the 
3P  at  1.5  million  pounds.  This  is 
ightly  below  last  year's  production 

1.6  million  pounds.  This  year's 
Dduction  prospects  were  lowered  some 

late  spring  freezes.  A  dry  July 
rther  reduced  the  crop,  then  condi- 
Dns  got  wet  in  August  and  many  imma- 
re  nuts  dropped.  Some  rotting  has 
so  occurred. 

The  1974  U.  S.  pecan  crop  is  fore- 
st at  144.5  million  pounds,  48  per- 
nt  below  last  year' s  large  crop  and 

percent  less  than  1972.  This  year 
Id  weather  during  bloom  resulted  in 
poor  nut  set  in  many  areas  and  dry 
ather  during  July  contributed  to 
ove  average  nut  droppage.  Prospects 
e  below  a  year  ago  in  al'l  States 
cept  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  New 
xico. 


PEANUT  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 

North  Carolina  peanut  prospects 
declined  during  August  primarily  as  a 
result  of  too  much  rain.  Leaf  spot 
and  stem  rot  have  been  reported  in  some 
fields  and  many  fields  have  more  weeds 
and  grass  than  usual.  The  crop  is 
about  two-three  weeks  later  than  last 
year' s  crop. 

N.  C.  peanut  production  for  1974 
is  forecast  at  432  million  pounds,  down 
4  percent  from  the  August  forecast. 
A  production  of  this  size  would  be  7 
percent  smaller  than  last  year' s  record 
crop  but  still  the  third  largest  on 
record . 

The  Nation's  peanut  production 
for  1974  is  expected  to  total  3,456 
million  pounds,  up  4  percent  from 
August  1,  but  1  percent  below  the  re- 
cord crop  of  1973.  Indicated  yield  is 
2,316  pounds  per  acre,  7  pounds  less 
than  last  year' s  record  high. 
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TAR  HEEL  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  5  POINTS 

The  mid-September  '  'All  Farm  Prod- 
ucts' '  index  of  prices  received  by  Tar 
Heel  farmers  at  local  markets  declined 
five  points.  The  current  index  is  175 
compared  with  170  in  August  and  171  a 
year  earlier. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  increased  five  points  to  181- 
Only  two  components  of  the  crops  index 
registered  an  increase.  Tobacco  ad- 
vanced 11  points  to  166,  cotton  remained 
unchanged  from  the  previous  month  and 
fruits  rose  21  points  to  175.  Oil  bear- 
ing crops  decreased  11  points  at  221, 
grains  dropped  21  points  to  234  and  com- 
mercial vegetables  registered  a  decrease 
of  eight  points  to  l 57- 

The  ''Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  up  7  points  from 
August  but  down  41  points  from  last 
year.  The  meat  animals  index  at  167 
dropped  eight  points  from  last  month  and 
dipped  60  points  from  the  previous  year. 
The  poultry  index  at  169  rose  16  points 
from  last  month  but  was  down  50  points 
from  last  year.  The  dairy  index  at  155 
increased  one  point  from  August  and  13 
points  from  September  of  last  year. 


FERTILIZER  COSTS  CONTINUE  UPWARD 

Spiraling  prices  continue  to  push 
fertilizer  costs  to  N.  C.  and  U.  S. 
farmers  to  record  high  levels.  The  mid- 
September  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  fertilizer  was  212,  up  34  points 
(19  percent)  from  last  April  and  95 
points  (81  percent)  above  September 
1973-  Prices  were  up  for  all  kinds. 
Major  contributors  to  the  index  rise 
were  mixed  fertilizers  and  nitrogen 
materials. 

(See   Table,    Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
farmers  decreased  3  points  (2  percent) 
to  178  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
September  15,  1974-  Contributing  most 
to  the  decrease  were  lower  prices  for 
cattle,  hogs,  calves,  potatoes,  dry 
beans,  lambs,  soybeans,  and  corn.  Higher 
prices  for  eggs,  milk,  broilers  and 
wheat  were  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  13  points  (7  percent)  below  a 
year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  September 
15,  at  175,  was  up  2  points  (1  percent) 
from  mid-August.  Two  of  the  major 
contributors  to  the  increase  were  higher 
farm  machinery  and  fertilizer  prices. 
Prices  for  feed  and  feeder  livestock  de- 
creased from  a  month  earlier.  The  index 
was  25  points  (17  percent)  above  Septem- 
ber 1973- 

AUGUST  SLAUGHTER  UP  15  PERCENT 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State  during  August  1974 
totaled  46,104,000  pounds  live  weight, 
up  15  percent  from  August  1973  and  up 
16  percent  from  July  1974-  Increases 
in  number ^slaughtered  over  the  previous 
year  were  noted  in  all  species  except 
sheep.  Cattle  slaughter  increased  14 
percent,  hog  slaughter  was  up  12  percent 
and  calf  slaughter  was  up  threefold  from 
the  comparable  month  of  last  year. 

The  average  slaughter  live  weight 
increased  for  all  species  over  last  year. 
The  average  live  weights  were  as  follows: 
Cattle,  949  lbs.;  calves,  243  lbs.; 
hogs,  227  lbs.;  and  sheep  and  lambs,  111 
lbs. 

(See  August  SI aughter ,    Page  7) 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PER  TON  BY  FARMERS  FOR  SPECIFIED 


r  tn  II 

LIZER  MIXTURES  AND  MATER 

IALS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Sep. 

April 

Sep. 

Sep. 

April 

Sep. 

MIXTURES  AND  MATERIALS 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1974 

J.  u  I  O 

Dol  lars 

3-9-9  

1 15  00 

94  00 

t7TC  .  \J\J 

72.  00 

112  00 

Q?  80 

10  70 

3-9-I8  

105^00 

85.00 

64.00 

100.00 

83.00 

60.70 

4-3-I2  

125.00 

98.00 

72.00 

108.00 

90.50 

64.90 

4-12-12  

105. OU 

00.  uu 

73.00 

101.00 

84 . 30 

54 . 40 

5-10-10  

105.00 

87.00 

62.00 

106.00 

89.50 

56.70 

8-8-8  

100.00 

87.00 

67.00 

100.00 

86.50 

60.20 

10-10-10  

120  00 

100  00 

72.00 

123.00 

103  00 

70  80 

170  .'00 

135! 00 

91.00 

173.00 

140^00 

95!  00 

175.00 

130.00 

85.00 

168.00 

131.00 

81.80 

180.00 

145.00 

80.00 

170.00 

139.00 

77.30 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  

270.00 

250.00 

110.00 

229.00 

183.00 

92.50 

Ifrea,  45-46%  N  

240.00 

175.00 

100.00 

232.00 

180.00 

96.20 

Superphosphate:    20%  P205 

100.00 

66.00 

49.00 

104.00 

91.40 

56.00 

46%  P205 

170.00 

115.00 

80.00 

188.00 

150.00 

94.10 

Muriate  of  Potash  60%  K20 

110.00 

91.00 

82.00 

91.00 

81.30 

63.60 

Agricultural  Limestone*.. 

14.50 

13.00 

10.50 

8.43 

7.99 

6.84 

*  Spread  on  fie  Ids . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Aug. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

INDEX  (1967  s  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

170 

175 

171 

125 

110 

176 

181 

150 

126 

JJ  113 

155 

166 

137 

1/ 

133 

2/  118 

Cotton  

213 

213 

209 

127 

3/  90 

232 

221 

195 

jj 

121 

112 

255 

234 

165 

89 

86 

165 

157 

165 

116 

3/  103 

154 

175 

163 

3J 

126 

3J  96 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

JJ  159 

166 

207 

123 

J/  105 

175 

167 

227 

150 

J/  104 

153 

169 

219 

112 

102 

3/  154 

155 

J/142 

j/ 

116 

3J  116 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

181 

191 

191 

129 

111 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

173 

150 

156 

129 

121 

105 

127 

127 

3J 

101 

92 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.    JJ  Revised. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  N.  C.  FARMERS  DECREASE 


Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  as  of 
September  15  for  mixed  feed  items  were 
down  $1.00  to  $9.00  per  ton  from  mid- 
August  prices.  Sixteen  percent  protein 
feed,  showing  the  only  increase  in  the 
mixed  dairy  feed  items  for  the  month, 
increased  $3.00  per  ton  to  $146.00. 
Fourteen  percent  dairy  feed  was  down 
$4.00  to  $135.00  per  ton;  18%  protein 
decreased  $2.00  to  $150.00;  20%  protein 
was  off  $3.00  to  $160.00  and  32%  protein 
feed  declined  $9.00  per  ton  to  $171.00. 
Forty  percent  and  over  protein  feed,  at 
$205.00  per  ton,  remained  unchanged 
from  last  month. 

Each  type  of  poultry  feed  showed  a 
decrease  from  last  month.  Chick  starter 
at  $182.00  per  ton  was  down  $1.00, 
broiler  grower  decreased  $5.00  per  ton 
to  $167.00,  laying  feed  at  $165.00  per 
ton  was  down  $7.00  and  turkey  grower  at 
$173.00  per  ton  was  down  $8.00  from  last 
month. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Dol  lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

1. 

021 

1. 

095 

1.092 

Corn  

Bu. 

3. 

52 

3. 

20 

3.30 

Wheat  

Bu. 

3 

55 

3. 

54 

4.32 

Oats  

Bu. 

1 

56 

1. 

58 

1.57 

Barley  

Bu. 

1 

92 

2. 

05 

2.86 

Rye  

Bu. 

3 

08 

3 

25 

2.66 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4 

65 

4 

85 

5.30 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

7 

57 

7 

05 

7.32 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.179 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.442 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

112.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.584 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

36 

00 

34 

40 

33.60 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

29 

20 

27 

90 

32.80 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

35 

80 

33 

50 

29.90 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

345 

00 

325 

00 

475.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.205 

230 

.226 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.260 

280 

.267 

Eggs  1/  

Doz. 

.596 

645 

.543 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

2/  9 

.85 

.95 

7.91 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

6 

.20 

5 

.00 

4.15 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

8 

.30 

7.35 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.072 

095 

.123 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

45 

.50 

47 

00 

51.90 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

48 

.00 

53 

.00 

55.50 

Other  

Ton 

45 

.50 

46 

.50 

43.40 

JJ  Average,  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers 
including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold 
at  retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

_J/  Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 


In  the  grain  by-products  group, 
bran  was  up  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
and  middlings  increased  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds;  but  corn  meal  at  $7.90 
was  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less. 
High  protein  cottonseed  meal  (41%)  re- 
mained unchanged  at  $10. 50  per  hundred 
pounds.  Soybean  meal  (44%)  at  $10.50 
per  hundred  pounds  was  $1.00  lower. 

U.  S.  dairy  and  poultry  feed 
prices  declined  $1.00  to  $11.00  per  ton 
in  September. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein...-.  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  jj  

Turkey  Grower  _//. . . 


Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


N.  C. 


Aug. 
15 

1974 


Sep. 

15 
1974 


U.  S. 


Aug.  Sep. 
15  15 
1974  1974 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 

139.00  135.00  143.00  142.00 
143.00  146.00  152.00  148.00 
152.00  150.00  156.00  152.00 
163.00  160.00  162.00  157.00 
180.00  171.00  198.00  188.00 
205.00  205.00  215.00  204.00 

183.00  182.00  189.00  185.00 

172.00  167.00  180.00  176.00 

172.00  165.00  168.00  163.00 

181.00  173.00  188.00  183.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


7.70 
7.70 
8.10 


7.90 
7.80 
7.90 


7.88 
7.88 
7.99 


7.68 
7.63 
8.01 


10.50  10.50  10.70  10.20 
11.50    10.50    11.40  10.30 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp lementa- 
tions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

u.  S. 

Aug. 

15 
1974 

Sep. 

15 
1974 

Aug. 

15 
1974 

Sep. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Peed  

Broiler-Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

6.9      7.8      5.6  6.7 
2.4      2.8      2.3  2.6 
2.9      3.2      2.8  2.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  egual  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  0 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  25,451,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  August  1974,  down  4  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  August 
hatch  consisted  of  24,736,000  broiler- 
type  and  715,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  25,692,000  broiler-type  and 
736, 000  egg-type  chicks  during  August 
last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  August  hatch 
was  down  10  percent  for  broiler-type 


N  4  PERCENT  IN  AUGUST 

chicks  and  down  19  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  September  l,  was  down  12 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  down  8  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  September  l  was 
down  28  percent  nationwide  and  down  35 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  AUGUST  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER -TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousan 

ds 

North  Carolina 

25,692 

24,736 

736 

715 

South  Carolina 

1,993 

2,072 

745 

761 

Georgia 

37,916 

35,658 

4,  269 

2,053 

Florida 

6,935 

5,983 

3,  122 

3,077 

Delaware 

10,759 

11,395 

U 

U 

Maryland 

18,072 

16,378 

u 

U 

Virginia 

7,  453 

6,792 

682 

565 

UNITED  STATES 

270,358 

244, 293 

42,476 

34, 503 

JJ  U.   S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera t  ions . 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Production  of  turkey  poults  of  all 
breeds  during  August  totaled  6.0  million, 
a  decrease  of  17  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  heavy  breed  hatch  of  5.3 
million  decreased  9  percent,  while  the 
light  breed  hatch  of  0.7  million  de- 
creased 49  percent.     The  accumulated 


January-August  hatch  of  121  million  was 
2  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  September 
1  were  down  23  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Settings  of  heavy  breeds  were  down  10 
percent  and  light  breeds  down  58  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  AUGUST 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY 

BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

104 
1,022 
j,  513 
1,  289 

489 
1,  392 

76 
972 
912 

1,737 
451 

1,  114 

17 
148 
937 
238 
0 

125 

6 

112 
387 
222 
0 
18 

121 
1,  170 
2,450 
1,527 

489 
1,  517 

82 
1,084 
1.299 
1,959 
451 
1,132 

UNITED  STATES 

5,809 

.  5,262 

1,465 

745 

7,  274 

6,007 

//  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens   is  12 
pounds  or  over.     2/  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  ma rket i ng  weights 
of  hens   is   less   fh~an   12  pounds. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  SEED  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 


U.  S.  farmers  seeding  fall  planted 
grains,  legumes,  and  grasses  had  to  pay 
more  for  their  seed  during  mid-September 
this  year  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  September  15  index  was  236  per- 
cent of  its  1967  base  --  up  20  percent 
from  September  1973- 

Sharp  increases  from  a  year  earlier 
were  noted  for  alfalfa  seed  with  certi- 
fied seed  up  39  percent  and  uncertified 


seed  up  44  percent.  Of  the  fall  planted 
grains,  winter  wheat  seed  was  up  4  per- 
cent, seed  oats  increased  1  percent,  and 
seed  barley  was  15  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  Prices  were  up  4  percent  for 
annual  ryegrass,  53  percent  for  crimson 
clover,  39  percent  for  red  clover  and  45 
percent  for  hairy  vetch.  Tall  fescue 
was  unchanged  and  Kentucky  bluegrass  was 
down  slightly  from  last  year. 


FIELD  SEEDS:    Prices  Paid,  United  States,  September  15,  1974, 

With  Comparisons 


Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

ITEM  AND  UNIT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Do  1 1 ars 

Alfalfa,  uncertified  varieties, 

54.  40 

54.80 

105.00 

151.00 

Alfalfa,  certified  varieties 

per  100  lb  

62.60 

64.50 

119.00 

166.00 

56.  10 

55.00 

80  50 

112.  "00 

37.  80 

37.  50 

44.  50 

62.00 

1.  43 

1.36 

1.  65 

2.  25 

Clover,  crimson,  Common,  per  100  lb. . 

29.40 

34.  20 

59.  50 

91.00 

Timothy,  per  100  lb  

24.30 

28-.  90 

55.00 

60.00 

Orchardgrass,  per  100  lb  

41.80 

42.00 

57.  50 

66.00 

•  669 

.667 

1.45 

1.43 

23.40 

27.  50 

40.00 

40.00 

Ryegrass,  annual,  per  100  lb  

16.80 

15.90 

39.  50 

41.00 

26.  20 

28.  30 

77.00 

84.00 

22.  20 

21.80 

25.  50 

37.00 

2.  67 

2.97 

7.  20 

7.50 

Seed  oats,  per  bu.  

2.02 

2.  27 

3.90 

3.95 

2.  50 

2.88 

4.60 

5.30 

2.73 

2.78 

4.90 

5.90 

TURKEYS  TESTED  UP 


Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  August  1974 
totaled  35,997,  up  slightly  from  the 
35,655  tested  during  August  1973.  No 
light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 
North  Carolina  during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  for  pullorum-typhoid  totaled  207 
thousand,  a  decrease  of  14  percent  from 
August  1973.     Testings  for  July  and 


August  were  325  thousand,  a  decrease  of 
19  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  28  thousand,  60  percent 
above  August  1973-  The  number  in  flocks 
tested  July  and  August  were  34  thousand, 
24  percent  below  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 
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TAR  HEEL  HONEY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  13  PERCENT 


Commercial  beekeepers  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State  with  300  or  more  colonies 
of  bees  expect  to  produce  364,000  pounds 
of  honey  during  1974-  This  is  56,000 
pounds  below  last  year's  production. 
Commercial  apiaries  reported  7,000 
colonies,  an  increase  of  1,000  colonies 
over  1973.  The  yield  per  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  average  52  pounds  compared 
with  an  average  of  70  pounds  in  1973- 
Several  producers  reported  a  low  flow 
which  accounts  for  the  sharp  decline 
from  last  year' s  production. 

Commercial  apiaries  with  300  or 
more  colonies  in  the  20  major  honey 
producing  States  expect  to  produce 
nearly  100  million  pounds  of  honey  in 
1974-  This  is  24  percent  less  than  the 
commercial  honey  production  in  1973  and 
17  percent  below  1972. 

Commercial  apiaries  had  1,671,000 
colonies  of  bees  in  1974  compared  with 
1,640,000  a  year  ago  and  1,630,000  in 


1972.  Yield  per  colony  is  expected  I 
average  59.7  pounds,  down  25  percei! 
from  1973  and  19  percent  below  1972. 

Commercial  production  in  Cal 
fornia  is  expected  to  be  17,860  millic 
pounds,  down  29  percent  from  last  yeaij 
Fewer  colonies  and  a  lower  average  yie] 
both  contribute  to  the  decline. 

In  four  of  the  twenty  States  | 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Nebraska  and  Texas 
commercial  production  is  expected  to  t 
above  last  year.  Increases  range  fro 
2  percent  in  Idaho  to  41  percent 
Colorado. 

Summer  drouth  conditions  have  bee 
the  major  factor  causing  decrease 
yields  in  most  midwest  States. 

This  preliminary  report  contain 
estimates  of  expected  1974  honey  pro 
duct  ion  in  20  major  States  from  commer 
cial  apiaries  with  300  or  more  colonies 
Commercial  apiaries  produced  about 
percent  of  all  honey  in  1973. 


COLONIES  OF  BEES  AND  COMMERCIAL  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
IN  20  MAJOR  PRODUCING  STATES,  1973-1974  jj 


STATE 

COLONIES  OF 

BEES 

YIELD  PER 
COLONY 

HONEY  PRODUCTION 

1973 

1974 

1974  AS 
%  OF 
1973 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1974  AS 
%  OF 
1973 

/,  OOO  Co  font es 

Percen t 

Pounds 

/,  OOO  Pounds 

Percen  t 

Arizona 

47 

41 

87 

77 

54 

3,619 

2,  214 

61 

California 

385 

380 

99 

65 

47 

25,025 

17,860 

71 

Colorado 

31 

32 

103 

54 

74 

1,674 

2,368 

141 

Florida 

136 

131 

96 

106 

65 

14, 416 

8,515 

59 

Georgia 

70 

70 

100 

49 

25 

3,430 

1,750 

51 

Idaho 

91 

93 

102 

60 

60 

5,460 

5,  580 

102 

Illinois 

10 

10 

100 

70 

70 

700 

700 

100 

Iowa 

36 

34 

94 

112 

92 

4,032 

3,  128 

78 

Michigan 

54 

56 

104 

85 

50 

4,  590 

2,800 

61 

Minnesota 

98 

105 

107 

117 

75 

11, 466 

7,875 

69 

Montana 

75 

76 

101 

102 

85 

7,650 

6,460 

84 

Nebraska 

110 

123 

112 

75 

75 

8,  250 

9,  225 

112 

New  York 

54 

54 

100 

61 

60 

3,  294 

3,  240 

98 

North  Carolina 

6 

7 

117 

70 

52 

420 

364 

87 

North  Dakota 

68 

74 

109 

100 

75 

6,800 

5,550 

82 

Oregon 

25 

21 

84 

55 

51 

1,  375 

1,071 

78 

South  Dakota 

125 

137 

110 

110 

60 

13,750 

8,  220 

60 

Texas 

93 

100 

108 

61 

65 

5,  673 

6,  500 

115 

Washington 

76 

75 

99 

47 

39 

3,  572 

2,925 

82 

Wisconsin 

50 

52 

104 

120 

65 

6,000 

3,  380 

56 

20  STATES 

1,  640 

1,671 

102 

80.0 

59.  7 

131, 196 

99,725 

76 

]_/  Colonies  and  honey  produc  t  i  on  from  apiaries  with  300  or  more  colonies 
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AUGUST  SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 


Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3.1  billion 
pounds  in  August,  16  percent  more  than 
year  earlier,  l  percent  below  August 
1972,  and  4  percent  more  than  July  1974. 
^Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  and 
other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

August  1974  included  22  weekdays 
rfand  5  Saturdays  compared  with  23  week- 
days and  4  Saturdays  for  August  in  each 
of  the  two  previous  years. 

Beef  production  totaled  2.0  billion 
pounds,  an  increase  of  17  percent  from 
August  1973  but  2  percent  below  August 
1972-  Cattle  kill  totaled  3,167,600 
head,  up  17  percent  from  a  year  ago  but 
percent  below  August  1972.  Live 
weight  per  head  was  1,028  pounds,  equal 
to  a  year  ago  and  2  pounds  above  August 
1972. 


There  were  40  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  August  1974,  60  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  Calf  slaughter  at 
260,200  head  was  up  65  percent  from 
August  1973  and  about  the  same  as  August 
1972-  Live  weight  per  head  was  271 
pounds,  10  pounds  less  than  August  1973 
but  3  pounds  above  July  1974. 

Pork  production  totaled  1.1  billion 
pounds  in  August,  13  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago,  1  percent  above  August  1972, 
and  9  percent  more  than  July  1974-  Hog 
kill  totaled  6,746,600  head,  15  percent 
above  August  last  year  but  3  percent 
below  August  1972.  Live  weight  per  head 
was  243  pounds,  3  pounds  more  than  last 
year  and  8  pounds  above  August  1972. 
Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  was  7.2  pounds  compared  with  6.1 
pounds  in  August  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous  . 

Head 

Thous  - 

Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

9.4 

10.7 

8,892 

10, 154 

79.1 

84.6 

76,665 

81,088 

Calves 

0.  1 

0.3 

20 

73 

1.3 

1.7 

395 

380 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.  2 

0.1 

18 

11 

0.7 

0.6 

67 

59 

Hogs 

141.0 

158.0 

31, 161 

35,866 

1,  126.0 

1,254.0 

250,978 

285,921 

TOTAL 

150.  7 

169.1 

40,091 

46, 104 

1,  207. 1 

1,340.9 

328, 105 

367,448 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.7 

3.2 

2,772 

3,  256 

22.2 

23.6 

23,056 

24,884 

Calves 

0.2 

0.  3 

44 

71 

1.5 

1.7 

391 

415 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.9 

0.8 

91 

82 

6.4 

5.8 

689 

616 

Hogs 

5.9 

6.7 

1,  412 

1,638 

50.9 

54.0 

12, 216 

13, 225 

TOTAL 

9.  7 

11.0 

4,319 

5,047 

81.0 

85.  1 

36,352 

39,140 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commercial  s  laughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laughter . 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

OP  PARITY 

fOMMOnTTY 

UU1V1IV1UUI.  1  X 

Aug.  15 

Sep.  15 

Aug.  15 

fc»ep.  io 

Aug.  15 

Sep.  15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

107/1 

1974 

1974 

Do  1 1 ars 

Percen  t 

Cotton,  Lb  

44Q 

.442 

.7316 

741  ^ 

.  I'll  J 

61 

60 

Wheat,  Bu  

4  94 

4.  32 

4.05 

4   1  0 

105 

105 

Corn,  Bu  

O  .  O  1 

3.  30 

2.68 

9  79 

126 

121 

Oats,  Bu  

1.  55 

1.  57 

1.  30 

1.  32 

119 

119 

Barley,  Bu  

2.  78 

2.86 

2.  19 

2.  22 

127 

129 

Rye,  Bu  

2.54 

2.66 

2.03 

2.06 

125 

129 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . 

36.  60 

32.80 

52.30 

53.00 

70 

62 

Hogs,  Cwt  

36.  10 

33.60 

44.  20 

44.  80 

82 

75 

Lambs,  Cwt  

38.00 

32.  70 

52.  10 

52.80 

73 

62 

Eggs,  Doz  

.472 

.  543 

.720 

.730 

5/  68 

5/  71 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt. 

2J 

jy  7.65 

4J  7.91 

10.60 

10.80 

5/  72 

5/  70 

JJ  Parity  prices  as  computed  current ty  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months  indicated.     2/  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik 
sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants  and  dealers.     3/  Pevised.     4/  Pre  I  i  m  i  na  ry .     5/  per- 
centage of  seasonally  adjustedprices. 
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N.  C.  CORN  PROSPECTS  STEADY 

Corn  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  is  expected  to  total  113,040,000 
bushels,  based  on  conditions  around 
October  l.  This  forecast  is  unchanged 
from  last  month  but  down  2  percent  from 
last  year.  An  average  yield  of  72 
bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  which  is 
10  bushels  below  last  year's  output. 

Corn  for  grain  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  from  1,570,000  acres,  12  per- 
cent more  than  1973. 

As  of  October  1,  corn  harvest  was 
about  halfway  complete.  This  is  be- 
hind last  year' s  rapid  pace  when  60 
percent  was  harvested  but  ahead  of  the 

(See  Corn,   Page  6) 


SOYBEAN  FORECAST  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  field  samples  and  reports 
from  growers  around  October  1,  N.  C. 
soybean  production  is  forecast  at 
34,800,000  bushels.  This  is  unchanged 
from  the  September  1  forecast  but  3 
percent  below  last  season' s  record  pro- 
duction. Yields  are  expected  to  aver- 
age 24  bushels  per  acre,  the  same  as 
last  year.  A  3  percent  decrease  in 
harvested  acreage  accounts  for  the 
lower  production. 

Favorable  weather  during  most  of 
September  has  greatly  aided  development 
of  the  State' s  crop  and  enabled  an 
active  spraying  program.  Insect  dam- 
age and  weeds  are  a  problem;  however, 
the  general  outlook  statewide  remains 
promising. 

U.  S.  FORECAST  DECLINES 

The  Nation's  October  1  soybean 
production  forecast  of  1,262  million 


FLUE-CURED  PROSPECTS  STEADY 

N.  C.  flue-cured  tobacco  produc- 
tion for  1974  is  now  forecast  at  828 
million  pounds  —  unchanged  from  the 
September  1  report.  A  poundage  of  this 
size  would  be  34  million  pounds  above 
last  year' s  outturn.  A  statewide  aver- 
age yield  of  2,075  pounds  per  acre  is 
indicated,  compared  with  last  year' s 
average  of  2,111  pounds.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  reports  from  growers 
around  October  1  and  marketings  thus 
far  this  season. 

Weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  harvesting  operations 
and  by  October  1  harvest  was  nearing 
completion.  Frosts  on  the  mornings  of 
October  3  and  4  caught  a  few  fields  but 
overall  damage  is  not  expected  to  be 
significant.  Prices  have  averaged  re- 
cord high  levels  throughout  the  market- 
ing season. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for 
N.  C.  by  types  as  compared  with  1973 
are  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  of  300,200,000  pounds  from 
158,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,900 
pounds.  The  1973  production  was 
283,845,000  pounds  on  149,000  acres 
yielding  1,905  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Produc- 
tion of  418,000,000  pounds  from  190,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2,200  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1973,  a  production  of  405,- 
900,000  pounds  was  harvested  from 
180,000  acres  with  an  average  yield 
of  2,255  pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
of  109,650,000  pounds  from  51,000  acres 
yielding  2,150  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  the  1973  crop  of  103,870,000 
pounds  harvested  from  47,000  acres  for 
an  average  yield  of  2,210  pounds  per 
acre . 

U.  S.  flue-cured  production,  esti- 


(See  Soybeans.   Page  8) 


(See  Tobacco,  Page  2 ) 


PEANUT  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 


N.  C.  peanut  production  for  1974 
is  forecast  at  415  million  pounds- -down 
4  percent  from  the  September  1  report. 
A  crop  of  this  size  will  be  11  percent 
less  than  the  466  million  pounds  har- 
vested in  1973.  A  yield  of  2,500 
pounds  is  forecast,  which  is  100  pounds 
less  than  last  month's  estimate  and  310 
pounds  less  than  the  record  yield  last 
month. 

Weather,  which  began  with  hot  dry 
conditions  in  July,  followed  by  a  cool, 
wet  spell  during  August  and  September, 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline in  expected  yield.  As  of  October 
1,  about  10  percent  of  the  crop  had 
been  dug,  well  behind  last  year's  re- 
cord breaking  pace  when  44  percent  had 
been  dug  by  this  time. 


The  Nation's  1974  peanut  crop  is 
forecast  at  a  record  3,548  million 
pounds,  a  3  percent  increase  from  the 
September  1  forecast  and  2  percent 
above  the  record  high  1973  production. 
Expected  yield  per  acre  at  2,377  pounds 
is  54  pounds  above  the  previous  record 
high  set  in  1973. 

Production  in  the  Virginia -North 
Carolina  area  is  forecast  at  701  mil- 
lion pounds,  4  percent  below  last  month 
and  11  percent  under  1973.  Southeast 
peanut  production  is  estimated  at  2,125 
million  pounds,  6  percent  above  last 
month  and  9  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Southwest  production  is  forecast 
at  723  million  pounds,  unchanged  from 
September  1  and  3  percent  below  1973. 


TOBACCO  ( 'Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

mated  at  1,306  million  pounds,  is  up 
1  percent  over  last  month  and  up  13 
percent  over  last  year.  A  9  percent 
increase  in  harvested  acreage  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  larger  1974 
output.  Yield  per  acre  for  all  flue- 
cured  types  is  expected  to  average 
2,088  pounds. 

BURLEY  CROP 

The  October  1  forecast  places  the 
N.C.  Type  31  crop  at  20  million  pounds, 
down  4  percent  from  last  month  but  an 


increase  of  9  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
An  estimated  8,700  acres  will  be  har- 
vested with  an  average  yield  of  about 
2,300  pounds  per  acre. 

U.  S.  burley  production  is  fore- 
cast at  564  million  pounds,  2  percent 
less  than  a  month  ago  but  25  percent 
more  than  in  1973.  Harvested  acreage 
is  estimated  at  255,500  acres  with  an 
average  yield  of  2,209  pounds  per  acre. 
In  1973  an  average  of  2,026  pounds  per 
acre  was  cut  from  222,300  acres. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO,  BY  TYPES,  OCTOBER  1,  1974 


TYPE 


ACREAGE 


Harvested 


1972  1973 


Indi- 
cated 


1974 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


1972 


1973 


Indi- 
cated 


1974 


PRODUCTION 


1972 


1973 


Indi- 
cated 


1974 


Virg 
N.  C 
N.  C. 
N.  C 

N.C  TOTAL 


11 
11 
12 
13 

11-13 

13 
14 
14 
14 


Thousands 

52.0  60  0    62.0  1,630 

134.0  149  0  158.0  1,795 

157.0  180.0  190.0  2,120 

41.0  47.0    51.  0  2,150 

332.0  376  0  399.0  1,993 

62.0  67.0    80.0  2,115 

57.0  60.0    72.0  2,005 

10.1  11.6    12.0  1,960 
.5  .5        .6  1,780 


Pounds 

.1,855  1,850 
1,905  1  900 
2,255  2,200 
2,210  2,150 
2,111  2,075 

1,980  2,200 
1,620  2,250 
1,810  2,050 
1,675  1,700 


Thousand  Pounds 


84. 760 
240,530 
332,840 

88, 150 
661,520 

131. 130 
114,285 
19,796 
926 


111 

283 
405 
103 
793 

132 
97 


300 
845 
900 
870 
615 

660 
200 


20,996 
888 


114,700 

300,200 
418, 000 
109,650 
827,850 

176,000 
162,000 
24,600 
1,071 


TOTAL  ALL 
FLUE  -CURED 


11-14 


513.6  575.1  625.6  1,971    2,011  2,088  1,012,417  1,156,659  1, 306,221 
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COTTON  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 


The  1974  N.  C.  cotton  crop  is  in 
fair  condition  with  yields  expected  to 
turn  out  below  last  year's.  Excessive 
rains  in  August  caused  heavy  plant 
growth,  interrupted  spray  programs  and 
promoted  insect  damage  and  boll  rot. 

Production  is  currently  forecast 
at  130,000  bales,  down  20,000  bales 
from  last  month's  forecast  and  down 
34,000  bales  from  last  year's  outturn. 
An  average  yield  of  403  pounds  of  lint 
per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  —  com- 
pared to  the  455  pound  average  a  year 
ago.  Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated 
at  155,000  acres,  down  10  percent  from 


last  year's  acreage. 

U.  S.  cotton  production  on  October 
1  is  forecast  at  12.8  million  bales, 
down  3  percent  from  September  1  and  1 
percent  less  than  1973.  Expected  pro- 
duction consists  of  12.7  million  bales 
of  Upland  cotton  and  77,300  bales  of 
Amer ican-Pima.  Production  of  cotton- 
seed, based  on  a  3-year  average  lint 
seed  ratio,  is  estimated  at  5.1  million 
tons,  3  percent  above  1973. 

Area  for  harvest  at  13.1  million 
acres  is  up  l.'l  million  from  1973. 
Average  lint  yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
at  470pounds,  49  pounds  less  than  1973. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1974 


ACRES  HARVESTED 

LINT  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

480-Lb. 

Net  Wt . 

Bales 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

/, 

OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

/,  OOO  Ba  les 

UPLAND 

North  Carolina 

170 

173 

155 

337 

455 

403 

119 

164 

130 

South  Carolina 

340 

294 

300 

435 

473 

456 

308 

290 

285 

Georgia 

430 

375 

400 

395 

499 

480 

354 

390 

400 

Tennessee 

485 

440 

540 

543 

427 

373 

548 

432 

420 

Alabama 

580 

510 

605 

470 

423 

452 

567 

449 

570 

Missouri 

405 

173 

325 

520 

501 

428 

439 

180 

290 

Mississippi 

1,606 

1,340 

1,715 

600 

645 

540 

2,007 

1,800 

1,930 

Arkansas 

1,410 

1,000 

1,325 

488 

500 

471 

1,435 

1.041 

1,300 

Louisiana 

665 

520 

615 

509 

481 

476 

705 

521 

610 

Oklahoma 

510 

526 

500 

313 

390 

307 

332 

427 

320 

Texas 

5,000 

5,200 

4,800 

408 

431 

310 

4,246 

4,673 

3, 100 

New  Mexico 

131 

127 

140 

581 

514 

514 

158 

136 

150 

Arizona 

271 

276 

386 

1,067 

1,063 

1,069 

603 

611 

860 

California 

863 

942 

1,  165 

982 

891 

968 

1,765 

1,749 

2,350 

Other  jj 

22 

16 

19 

480 

510 

505 

22 

17 

20 

U.S.  UPLAND^/ 

12,888 

11,912 

12,990 

507 

519 

471 

13,608 

12,880 

12,735 

U.S.  AM.  PIMA?/ 

96 

83 

81 

480 

451 

456 

96 

78 

77 

U.S.  ALL 

12,984 

11,995 

13,072 

507 

519 

470 

13,704 

12,958 

12,813 

±/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada .       2/  Sum  of  State  totals 
above.       3J  Includes   total  American  Pima   in  Texas,   New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Ca  I  i fornTa ;  not  included  in  individual  State  data  above. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM  PROSPECTS  DOWN 


North  Carolina  grain  sorghum  esti- 
mates are  not  based  on  current  indica- 
tions, but  are  carried  forward  from  the 
August  1  report.  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  total  4,125,000  bushels,  down 
13  percent  from  the  1973  crop.  Average 
yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  55 
bushels,  3  bushels  per  acre  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Acreage  to  be  harvested 
for  grain  is  forecast  at  75,000  acres, 
down  7,000  acres  from  1973- 


U.  S.  production  of  sorghum  for 
grain  is  forecast  at  632  million 
bushels,  down  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  33  percent  less  than  the  1973  crop. 
Dry  weather  and  frost  damage  caused  an 
average  yield  reduction  of  one  bushel 
per  acre  from  prospects  a  month  ago. 

Sorghum  grain  prospects  declined 
during  September  in  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  &  Arizona.  The  production 
outlook  was  unchanged  in  all  other  States. 
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CORN  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I J 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES  UP  SHARPLY 


average  of  30  percent.  Recent  weather 
has  been  very  favorable  for  harvest 
operations  and  the  pace  has  been  brisk. 

U.  S.  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 

U.  S.  production  of  corn  for  grain 
is  forecast  at  4,718  million  bushels 
as  of  October  1.  This  is  6  percent 
less  than  the  September  1  forecast,  16 
percent  less  than  last  year  and  15 
percent  below  1972.  Forecasted  pro- 
duction reflects  the  crop  prospects  as 
of  October  1  and  does  not  include  any 
effects  of  frosts  since  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is 
forecast  at  63.7  million  acres,  3  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago  although  down 
slightly  from  last  month.  A  shift  in 
utilization  from  grain  to  silage  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
because  of  September  freeze  damage  more 
than  offset  increases  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  where  growers  expect  to  har- 
vest for  grain  some  dryland  acreage 
considered  suitable  only  for  silage  a 
month  ago. 

Average  yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
at  74.0  bushels,  down  4.3  bushels  from 
last  month  and  17.4  bushels  below  last 
year. 

Production  prospects  in  the  Corn 
Belt  are  down  7  percent  from  September 
1.  Below  normal  temperatures  during 
September  over  much  of  the  Corn  Belt 
delayed  maturity  of  an  already  late 
corn  crop,  and  widespread  frosts  Sep- 
tember 2-3  and  September  21-23  stopped 
growth  in  large  portions  of  the  area. 
All  Corn  Belt  States  showed  lower 
yields  than  last  month  with  Eastern 
Corn  Belt  reductions  ranging  from  1 
bushel  inOhioto  6  bushels  in  Illinois. 
Western  Corn  Belt  States  were  down  2  to 
6  bushels,  except  for  Minnesota  which 
showed  a  12  bushel  decline. 


Farm  real  estate  value  in  1974  in 
North  Carolina  rose  20  percent  over 
last  year  to  $7,001,000,000.  This 
value  represents  a  65  percent  increase 
over  the  $4,244,000,000  farm  real 
estate  value  in  1970.  The  average 
value  per  acre  increased  22  percent 
over  last  year  to  $589  per  acre.  In 
1970,  the  average  value  per  acre  was 
$333. 

Nationwide,  farm  real  estate 
values  rose  a  record  25  percent  over 
last  year.  The  index  reached  187 
(1967  =  100)  which  converts  to  a  9.35 
percent  annual  rate  of  increase  over 
the  last  seven  years. 

Major  factors  behind  the  most  re- 
cent increase  include  unusually  high 
commodity  prices  and  net  farm  income 
in  1973,  and  considerable  buyer  opti- 
mism over  the  long-term  outlook  for 
farm  income.  Also,  a  rapid  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  general  economy  con- 
tributed to  some  shifting  of  invest- 
ment funds  into  farm  real  estate  as  an 
inflation  hedge.  Rising  interest  rates 
appeared  to  have  little  limiting  effect 
on  land  markets  during  the  year  as  the 
use  of  borrowed  funds  to  purchase  land 
increased  sharply. 

The  total  value  of  the  Nation' s 
farm  real  estate  reached  $324.2  billion 
and  the  average  value  per  acre  $310,  a 
$63  rise  from  a  year  ago.  Value  per 
acre  ranged  from  nearly  $2, 100  in  New 
Jersey  to  $65  in  New  Mexico.  Most  Corn 
Belt  State  averages  were  in  the  $600- 
$800  range. 

Farm  real  estate  values  may  rise 
15  percent  during  the  year  ending  March 
1,  1975.  While  this  would  be  sharply 
above  average  gains  of  recent  years, 
it  would  trail  1974' s  record  increase 
because  of  less  optimism  over  prospects 
for  farm  income  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 
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HAY  PRODUCTION  UP 


APPLE  CROP  UP 


Production  of  all  hay  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  580,000  tons~~47, 000  tons 
above  last  year's  output.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  1.78  tons,  up 
9  percent  from  1S73' s  yield  and  if 
realized  a  new  record  high.  Acreage 
intended  for  harvest  should  total 
325,000  acres,  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  mixtures  is  estimated  at 
13,000  acres.  The  indicated  yield  is 
2.60  tons  per  acre  compared  to  2.65 
tons  a  year  ago.  Indicated  production 
for  1974  is  34,000  tons  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  hay  production  is  expected 
to  reach  124  million  tons,  up  3  percent 
from  the  August  1  forecast  but  8  per- 
cent below  last  year,  and  the  lowest 
since  1966-  Prospective  yield  of  all 
hay  averages  2.05  tons  per  acre,  up 
.07  ton  from  the  previous  forecast  but 
still  below  the  2.16  tons  and  2.15  tons 
produced  in  1973  and  1972,  respectively. 
Indicated  yield  of  all  hay  is  the 
lowest  since  1968- 

Production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
mixtures  is  placed  at  72  million  tons, 
1  percent  above  the  August  forecast 
but  9  percent  below  last  year  and  8 
percent  below  1972.  Yield  is  expected 
to  average  2.68  tons  per  acre,  down 
from  last  year's  2.85  tons  and  the  1972 
yield  of  2. 88- 

Production  of  all  other  hay  is 
forecast  at  52  million  tons,  7  percent 
above  August  but  7  percent  below  last 
year.  Yield  of  all  other  hay  is  placed 
at  1.55  tons  per  acre,  down  .07  ton 
from  last  year  and  the  same  as  1972. 


Commercial  apple  production  in 
N.  C.  is  forecast  at  270  million 
pounds - -unchanged  from  the  earlier 
forecast  but  up  29  percent  from  last 
year.  If  realized,  this  would  be  a  new 
record  production,  surpassing  the  old 
mark  of  245  million  pounds  in  1972. 

The  wet,  cool  weather  during  most 
of  August  and  September  were  not  as 
favorable  to  production  prospects  as 
growers  would  have  liked.  Apples  did 
not  size  very  well  but  there  was  a  good 
fruit  set  which  accounts  for  the  re- 
cord production.  Harvest  got  off  to  a 
good  start  and  by  October  1  almost  70 
percent  of  the  crop  had  been  picked. 

The  October  1  forecast  of  the 
1974  U.  S.  commercial  apple  production 
is  6.2  billion  pounds,  up  nearly  1  per- 
cent from  the  August  forecast  and  the 
same  as  the  1973  output.  Since  August 
1,  prospects  improved  3  percent  in  the 
Eastern  States  but  declined  1  percent 
in  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

Production  in  the  East  is  esti- 
mated at  2.7  billion  pounds,  up  3  per- 
cent from  August  1  and  7  percent  above 
last  year.  Prospects  improved  the  past 
two  months  in  New  York,  and  growers  now 
expect  25  percent  more  apples  than 
picked  in  1973.  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  the  two  other  major  apple 
States  in  this  Region,  expect  smaller 
crops.  New  England  anticipates  a  crop 
of  308  million  pounds,  30  percent  more 
than  last  year.  Harvest  is  now  active 
in  all  States.  Cooler  weather  in  late 
September  promoted  coloring  and  quality 
is  good.  Sizes  are  generally  smaller 
than  normal. 


NUMBER  ONE  IN  SWEET  POTATOES 


The  sweet  potato  crop  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  4.2  million 
cwt.,  unchanged  from  the  September  1 
forecast --but  16  percent  more  than  last 
year.  A  production  of  this  size  would 
be  the  largest  since  1942. 

This  year' s  crop  is  expected  to 
yield  150  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  5 
cwt.  above  last  year's  average  yield. 
Growers  expect  to  harvest  28,000  acres 
this  year  compared  to  25,000  acres  in 
1973. 


September  weather  conditions  were 
generally  favorable.  Rainfall  has  been 
adequate  for  continued  development  of 
the  sweet  potato  crop  and  unharvosted 
acreage  is  in  good  condition.  By  Octo- 
ber 1  about  one-third  of  the  crop  had 
been  harvested. 

The  Nation's  production  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  forecast  at  13  5  million 
cwt.  for  1974,  3  percent  above  the 
September  1  forecast  and  7  percent 
above  the  1973  crop  of  12.5  million  cwt 


SOYBEANS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  DOWN  7  PERCENT 


bushels  declined  4  percent  from  the 
September  prediction,  reflecting  deter- 
ioration from  repeated  frosts.  Ex- 
pected soybean  outturn  is  19  percent 
below  last  year  and  1  percent  below 
1972  but  still  the  third  largest  crop 
on  record.  Yield  at  24.0  bushels  per 
acre  compares  with  27.8  bushels  last 
year  and  in  1972. 

Frosts  cut  short  the  soybean  grow- 
ing season  across  much  of  the  major 
north  central  producing  area.  Freezes 
on  September  22  and  23  stopped  growth 
in  Northern  Corn  Belt  States  and 
frosted  tops  of  plants  into  southern 
Illinois  and  Iowa  and  much  of  Indiana. 
Curtailed  plant  growth  limited  devel- 
opment of  beans  which  reduced  yield 
prospects . 

Early  October  freezes  over  most 
northern  States  ended  the  growing  sea- 
son in  most  areas.  Frosts  extended  as 
far  south  as  Arkansas.  Tennessee, 
northern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Effects  of  these  early  October  frosts 
are  not  reflected  in  this  report  as 
field  data  were  gathered  prior  to  that 
time. 


The  farm  labor  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  September 
22-28,  1974  totaled  218,000  workers, 
down  7  percent  from  the  comparable 
period  last  year.  This  total  includes 
159,000  farm  operators  and  unpaid 
family  members,  plus  59,000  hired 
workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
State' s  farm  workers  during  the  Sep- 
tember survey  period  was  29.7  hours. 
Farm  operators  averaged  35.2  hours, 
unpaid  operators  averaged  32.5  hours, 
and  hired  workers  22.9  hours  during  the 
survey  week. 

The  Nation's  farm  labor  force  for 
the  week  of  September  22-28  totaled  4.8 
million  workers,  slightly  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  work  force  consisted 
of  3.4  million  farm  operators  and  un- 
paid family  members  and  1.4  million 
hired  workers. 

All  farm  workers  averaged  38.3 
hours  during  the  September  survey  week, 
the  same  as  last  month  and  compares  to 
38.5  hours  last  year.  Farm  operators 
worked  an  average  of  43.3  hours  while 
other  unpaid  family  workers  averaged 
32.5  hours  and  hired  workers  averaged 
34. 2  hours. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  4  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  October  was  up  4 
points.  The  current  index  is  180  com- 
pared to  164  in  October  1973  and  121  in 
October  1972- 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  at  187  was 
up  6  points  and  the  '  'Livestock  and 
Livestock  Products''  index  at  167  re- 
mained unchanged  from  last  month. 

Segments  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  advance  in  the  crops  index  were 
oil  bearing  crops  up  25  points,  grains 
up  11  points,  commercial  vegetables  up 
8  points  and  tobacco  up  4  points.  The 
cotton  index  at  200  was  down  13  points 
and  the  fruits  index  at  167  decreased  8 

(See  N.   C.   Prices,   Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  7  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  7  points  (4  percent) 
to  185  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
October  15,  1974-  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  were  higher  prices  for 
Upland  cotton,  hogs,  wheat,  soybeans, 
milk  and  corn.  Lower  prices  for  cattle, 
calves,  and  potatoes  were  partially 
offsetting.  The  index  was  1  point 
percent)  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  October  15,  at  176,  was  up  l  point 
percent)  from  mid-September.  The 
increase  in  farm  wage  rates  and  live- 
stock feed  prices  were  largely  offset 
by  lower  prices  for  gasoline,  feeder 
cattle,  and  lumber.  The  index  was  25 
points  (17  percent)  above  October  1973- 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Feed  supplies  and  prices  are  the 
critical  concerns  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  the  months  ahead.  Pros- 
pects for  reduced  feed  grain  and  soy- 
bean output  have  resulted  in  rising 
feed  prices  and  cutbacks  in  livestock 
feeding.  Hog  producers  are  planning 
to  farrow  the  fewest  number  of  sows 
this  fall  since  1965-  Numbers'  of 
cattle  on  feed  are  the  fewest  in  over 
6  years  and  poultry  production  is  being 
cut  a  tenth. 

However,  since  it  takes  time  for 
hog  producers  to  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing feed  situation,  hog  slaughter  this 
fall  will  continue  to  run  moderately 
above  a  year  ago.  Hog  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  lower  than  summer  as 
slaughter  increases  seasonally.  But 
look  for  smaller  supplies  and  higher 
prices  next  year.  On  September  1  there 
were  7  percent  fewer  hogs  in  the 
lighter  weight  groups  that  will  make 
up  the  bulk  of  winter  slaughter  sup- 
plies. Farrowing  intentions  suggest 
even  further  cutbacks  in  spring 
slaughter.  Average  slaughter  weights 
will  run  under  the  record  levels  of 
last  winter  and  spring.  The  combina- 
tion of  reduced  numbers  slaughtered  and 
lighter  slaughter  weights  in  the  first 
half  of  1975  could  drop  pork  output 
10-15  percent  below  January- June  1974- 

These  slaughter  patterns  and  pro- 
duction levels  suggest  seasonally  de- 
clining prices  for  hogs  this  fall, 
followed  by  a  strong  market  into  mid- 
1975. 

Cattle  slaughter  this  fall  is 
running  moderately  above  both  year- 
earlier  and  summer  levels,  with  all  of 
the  increase  in  cows  and  steers  and 
heifers  with  little  grain  feeding  back- 
ground. Grain-fed  cattle  slaughter  is 
trailing  last  fall  but  probably  will 

(See  Li  vestocK  Si  tuat  i  on ,   Page  6) 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I ) 


TURKEYS  TESTED  NUMBER  INCREASES 


points  but  were  not  enough  to  offset 
the  other  indices. 

In  the  Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products  index,  meat  animals  were  up  2 
points  at  169  and  dairy  was  up  l  point 
at  162-  Poultry  at  167  decreased  2 
points.  The  all  hog  price  advanced 
$2.  20  to  $36. 60  but  beef  cattle  prices 
decreased  $3.70  to  $24.20  and  calves 
dropped  $1.50  to  $32.00  per  cwt. 

Broiler  prices  at  23  cents  per 
pound  remained  unchanged  from  last 
month.  Prices  received  for  turkeys 
were  down  1  cent  at  27  cents  per  pound. 
Egg  prices  at  62.9  cents  per  dozen  were 
down  1.6  cents.  The  wholesale  milk 
price  at  $10.40  per  cwt.  was  up  a  dime. 


Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  September  1974 
totaled  34,050,  up  27  percent  from  the 
26,876  tested  during  September  1973-  No 
light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 
N.  C.  during  either  period. 

U.  S.  heavy  breed  turkeys  in 
flocks  tested  totaled  418  thousand,  an 
increase  of  4  percent  from  September 
1973.  Testings  for  July  through  Sep- 
tember were  743  thousand,  a  decrease  of 
9  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  totaled  36  thousand,  17  percent 
below  September  1973-  The  number  in 
flocks  tested  July  through  September 
were  70  thousand,  20  percent  below  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Sep. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . 

JJ 

176 

180 

164 

121 

110 

All  Crops  

181 

187 

149 

3/ 

122 

JJ 

113 

Tobacco  

166 

170 

135 

128 

118 

213 

200 

254 

111 

JJ 

119 

Oil  Bearing  

221 

246 

185 

122 

118 

234 

245 

173 

90 

82 

Commercial  Vegetables  

157 

165 

154 

3J 

109 

JJ 

102 

Fruits  

175 

167 

17? 

JJ 

116 

JJ 

96 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

JJ 

167 

167 

191 

JJ 

120 

JJ 

103 

167 

169 

208 

151 

110 

Poultry  

169 

167 

199 

104 

JJ 

95 

Dairy  

JJ 

161 

162 

144 

JJ 

118 

116 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

178 

185 

184 

130 

114 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

175 

176 

151 

131 

122 

102 

105 

122 

JJ 

101 

92 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.  Revised. 


SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  9  PERCENT 


Egg  production  on  N.  C.  farms  dur- 
ing September  was  down  9  percent  from 
last  year  to  234  million  eggs.  Hens 
and  pullets  of  laying  age  averaged 


12,250,000  during  the  month  --  down 
1,256,000  layers  or  9  percent  from 
September  1973.  The  rate  of  lay  per 
100  layers  at  1,914  eggs  was  basically 
unchanged  from  1973. 
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N.  C.  FEED  P 

Prices  paid  for  mixed  feeds  by 
Tar  Heel  farmers  during  October  in- 
creased as  much  as  $11.00  per  ton.  All 
feeds  except  bran,  middlings,  and  41% 
cottonseed  meal  recorded  an  increase. 

The  14%  protein  feed  advanced  $9.  00 
per  ton  to  $144.00,  16%  protein  feed 
$8.00  per  ton  to  $154.00  and  18%  pro- 
tein feed  increased  $5.00  per  ton  to 
$155.00.  Twenty  percent  protein  feed 
at  $161.00  per  ton  only  advanced  a 
dollar.  Thirty-two  percent  and  40%  and 
over  protein  feeds  each  went  up  $10.00 
to  $181.00  and  $215.00  per  ton,  re- 
spectively. 

Poultry  feeds  also  advanced  in 
October.  Chick  starter,  laying  feed 
and  turkey  grower  each  increased  $5.00 
per  ton  to  $187.00,  $170.00  and  $178.00 
respectively.  Broiler  grower  increased 
$11.00  per  ton  to  $178.00- 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Sep. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Dol  lars 

Tbbacco  

Lb. 

1.095 

1.115 

1.115 

Bu. 

3.20 

3.35 

3.45 

Wheat  

Bu. 

3.54 

3.69 

4.85 

Bu. 

1.58 

1.68 

1.68 

Barley  

Bu. 

2.05 

2.15 

3.11 

Rye  

Bu. 

3.25 

3.03 

2.70 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4.85 

4.94 

5.78 

Bu. 

7.05 

8.27 

8.17 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.180 

.181 

Lb. 

.488 

.515 

Cottonseed  

Tbn 

137.00 

136.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.579 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

34.40 

36.60 

37.10 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

27.90 

24.20 

30.50 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

33.50 

32.00 

27.50 

Hd. 

325.00 

315.00 

452.00 

Gom'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.230 

.230 

.225 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.280 

.270 

.273 

Eggs  JJ  

Doz. 

.645 

.629 

.555 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

i/10.30 

^10.40 

8.21 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

5.00 

5.85 

3.90 

Sweet  potatoes. 
Apples,  COm'l.. 

Cwt. 

8.30 

7.00 

6.85 

Lb. 

.095 

.086 

.114 

Hay,  All  

Alfaifa  Hay... 

Tbn 

47.00 

50.00 

51.50 

Tbn 

53.00 

55.50 

54.80 

Other  

Tbn 

46.50 

50.00 

44.40 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

£/  Revised. 

3/  Pre/ i mi  nary . 


CES  INCREASE 

Bran  and  middlings  at  $7.90  and 
$7.80  per  cwt.,  respectively,  held  at 
last  month' s  prices.  Corn  meal  in- 
creased a  dime  to  $8.00  per  cwt.  Cot- 
tonseed meal  41%  decreased  50  cents  to 
$10.00  per  cwt.  and  soybean  meal  44% 
at  $11.00  per  cwt.  was  up  50  cents  over 
last  month. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Sep. 
15 

1974 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Sep. 
15 
1974 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Per  Ton 

-  Dol  lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

135.00 

144.00 

142 

00 

146.00 

16%  Protein  

146.00 

154.00 

148 

00 

150.00 

18%  Protein  

150.00 

155.00 

152 

00 

153.00 

20%  Protein  

160.00 

161.00 

157 

00 

158.00 

32%  Protein  

171.00 

181.00 

188 

00 

196.00 

40%  &  Over  

205.00 

215.00 

204 

00 

218.00 

poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

182.00 

187.00 

185 

00 

191.00 

Broiler  Grower  

167.00 

178.00 

176 

00 

185.00 

Laying  Feed  jj — 

165.00 

170.00 

163 

00 

168.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ.  . 

173.00 

178.00 

183 

00 

189.00 

Per 

IOO  Lbs.  - 

Dol  lars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

7.90 

7.90 

7 

68 

7.88 

7.80 

7.80 

7 

63 

7.90 

Corn  Meal  

7.90 

8.00 

8 

01 

8.24 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41? 

10.50 

10.00 

10 

20 

10.40 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . 

10.50 

11.00 

10 

30 

11.30 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  ementa- 
tions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N.  C. 

u.  s. 

Sep. 

15 
1974 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Sep. 

15 
1974 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Broiler-Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

7.8      7.4      6.7  6.6 
2.8      2.6      2.6  2.4 
3.2      3.0      2.9  2.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


POULTS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  commercial  hatch  of  turkey 
poults  during  September,  at  3. 1  million, 
was  22  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was  down  8  per- 
cent from  the  same  month  last  year  to 
2.6  million  poults  and  light  breeds 
hatched  were  down  56  percent  to  515, 000. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  October  1,  at  5.7  million, 
was  2  percent  above  last  year.  Eggs  for 
heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  9  percent 
but  light  breeds  were  down  16  percent 
from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  SEPTEMBER  1974 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous 

ands 

North  Atlantic 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

East  North  Central 

495 

383 

163 

37 

658 

420 

West  North  Central 

783 

520 

673 

242 

1,456 

762 

South  Atlantic 

890 

966 

274 

236 

1,  164 

1,  202 

South  Central 

369 

387 

0 

0 

369 

387 

West 

327 

375 

70 

0 

397 

375 

UNITED  STATES 

2,865 

2,631 

1,  180 

515 

4,045 

3,  146 

JJ  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   12  pounds  or 
over.    _2J  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  is  less  than 
12  pounds. 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  9  PERCENT  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  22,167,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  September  1974,  down  9 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  Sept- 
tember  hatch  consisted  of  21,727,000 
broiler-type  and  440,000  egg-type 
chicks  compared  with  23, 468, 000  broiler- 
type  and  938,000  egg-type  chicks  during 
September  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  September 
hatch  was  down  10  percent  for  broiler- 


type  and  down  26  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  October  1  was  down  16 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  14  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  October  1 
was  down  27  percent  for  the  nation  and 
down  35  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  SEPTEMBER  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

23,  468 
1,997 
35,  520 

6,  176 
9,884 

15,871 

7,  132 

21,727 
1,649 

31,591 
5,602 

10,352 

14,  124 
6,654 

938 
592 
4,414 
3,  168 

JJ 

635 

440 
650 
2,  213 
2,  748 
JJ 
U 
520 

UNITED  STATES 

246,306 

221,380 

42,858 

31, 626 

JJ  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Mary/and  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera t  ions . 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  UP  14  PERCENT  IN  SEPTEMBER 


In  the  Tar  Heel  State,  commercial 
slaughter  of  livestock  during  September 
totaled  44,108,000  pounds  live  weight, 
an  increase  of  14  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  number  of  head 
of  cattle  slaughtered  increased  30  per- 
cent from  1973  to  12,  100  head  thus 
attributing  to  the  23  percent  increase 
in  cattle  total  live  weight.  The 
average  live  weight  per  head  of  cattle 
decreased  6  percent  from  last  year  to 
865  pounds.  Calves  slaughtered  in- 
creased to  500  head  in  September  1974. 
Total  live  weight  for  calves  was  117,- 
000  pounds,  234  pounds  per  head.  The 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  increased 
11  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year  to  149,000  head.  Total  live 
weight  of  hogs  increased  11  percent 
during  September  from  the  year  previous 
to  33,525,000  pounds  for  an  average 
live  weight  of  225  pounds. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3.1  bil- 
lion pounds  in  September,   17  percent 


more  than  a  year  earlier,  l  percent  more 
than  September  1972,  but  2  percent  less 
than  August  1974-  Commercial  meat  pro- 
duction includes  slaughter  in  Federally 
inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 

September  1974  included  20  week- 
days excluding  Labor  Day  and  4  Satur- 
days compared  with  19  weekdays  exclud- 
ing Labor  Day  and  5  Saturdays  for 
September  1973  and  20  weekdays  excluding 
Labor  Day  and  5  Saturdays  for  1972- 

Beef  production  totaled  1.9  bil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  13  percent 
from  September  1973,  but  1  percent 
below  September  1972.  Cattle  kill 
totaled  3,085,000  head,  up  18  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  1  percent  above 
September  1972.  Live  weight  per  head 
was  1,013  pounds,  33  pounds  less  than 
a  year  ago  and  13  pounds  below  Septem- 
ber 1972- 

There  were  47  million  pounds  of 

(See  Li  vestock  SI aughte  r ,   Page  67 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous 

Los. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

9.3 

12.  1 

8,  528 

10,466 

88.4 

96.7 

85,  193 

91,554 

Calves 

0.  1 

0.  5 

21 

117 

1.4 

2.  2 

416 

497 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.  1 

9 

0.8 

0.6 

76 

59 

Hogs 

134.0 

149.0 

30,284 

33, 525 

1,260.0 

1,403.0 

281,262 

319,446 

TOTAL 

143.  5 

161.6 

38,842 

44, 108 

1,350.6 

1,  502. 5 

366,947 

411, 556 

Mi  1  lion  Head 

Mi  1 1 i on  Lbs . 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.6 

3.  1 

2,  728 

3,  125 

24.8 

26.7 

25,784 

28,009 

Calves 

0.  2 

0.3 

43 

82 

1.  6 

2.0 

434 

497 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.8 

0.9 

85 

89 

7.  2 

6.7 

774 

705 

Hogs 

5.7 

6.9 

1,353 

1,667 

56.6 

60.9 

13, 569 

14,892 

TOTAL 

9.3 

11.2 

4,  209 

4,963 

90.  2 

96.3 

40, 561 

44, 103 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laughter. 
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LIVESTOCK  SITUATION    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


total  a  little  larger  than  in  the  sum- 
mer. Average  cattle  slaughter  weights 
are  now  lighter  than  in  the  summer  or 
a  year  ago. 

Fed  cattle  prices  this  fall  likely 
will  average  below  the  $44  summer 
average  of  choice  steers  at  Omaha  but 
above  the  $40  October-December  1973 
average.  Prices  are  expected  to 
strengthen  some  in  the  first  half  of 
1975  as  marketings  of  cows  and  nonfed 
steers  and  heifers  decline  when  pas- 


tures green  up  again  and  pork  and 
poultry  output  declines. 

Feeder  cattle  supplies  are  large 
but  prices  are  not  expected  to  drop 
much  below  current  levels,  especially 
in  the  south  and  southeastern  states. 
Short-run  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
could  improve  if  the  profit  outlook 
for  cattle  feeders  improves.  Feeder 
prices  may  strengthen  seasonally  next 
winter  and  spring  as  the  heavy  seasonal 
run  subsides. 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES  -  Number  On  Feed  Placements  And  Marketings, 
July  1  -  October  1,  1972,  1973  And  1974  -  23  States 


ITEM 

NUMBER 

"IQT/l    Ac  or 
Lit  <<±    t\b>  fo 

Of  1973 

1972 

1973 

1974 

/,  OOO  Head 

Percen t 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  July  1 

12,457 

12,729 

10,047 

79 

Cattle  and  calves  placed  on  feed 

July  l  -  September  30  JJ 

6,224 

5,283 

4,624 

88 

Fed  Cattle  Marketed 

July  1  -  September  30  JJ 

6,907 

5,958 

5,522 

93 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  October  1 

11,774 

12,054 

9,  149 

76 

Kinds  on  feed  October  1 

Steers  and  steer  calves 

8,452 

8,754 

6,700 

77 

Heifers  and  heifer  calves 

3,282 

3,  247 

2,394 

74 

Cows  and  other 

40 

53 

55 

104 

All  Cattle  and  Calves 

Less  than  500  pounds 

993 

997 

408 

41 

500-699  pounds 

2,835 

2,  499 

1,751 

70 

700-899  Pounds 

4,083 

4,  129 

3,361 

81 

900-1099  pounds 

3,308 

3,  680 

2,996 

81 

1, 100  pounds  and  over 

555 

749 

633 

85 

Marketings  October  -  December 

2/6,115 

2/6,418 

J/5,294 

82 

JJ  Includes  cattle  placed  on  feed  after  beginning  of  quarter  and  marketed  before 
end  of  quarter.     2/  Total  market  ings  inc  luding  those  placed  on   feed  after 
October  I  and  marketed  before  December  31.     3J  Expected  total  market  ings 
inc  luding  an  a  1 1  owance  for  those  placed  on  feed  after  October  I  and  marketed 
before  Decrmber  31. 


LIVESTOCK   SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.    From  Page  5) 


veal  produced  in  September  1974,  96 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Calf  slaughter  at  285,600  head  was  up 
75  percent  from  September  1973  and  17 
percent  above  September  1972-  Live 
weight  per  head  was  286  pounds,  21 
pounds  above  last  year  and  33  pounds 
above  September  1972. 

Pork  production  totaled  1.1  bil- 
lion pounds  in  September,  21  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  5  percent  above 


September  1972,  and  2  percent  above 
August  1974-  Hog  Kill  totaled  6,877,- 
300  head,  22  percent  above  September 
last  year  and  1  percent  above  Septem- 
ber 1972-  Live  weight  per  head  was  242 
pounds,  3  pounds  more  than  last  year 
and  5  pounds  above  September  1972- 
Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  was  6.  7  pounds  compared  with 
6. 2  pounds  in  September  a  year  ago. 
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SEPTEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 


North  Carolina  milk  production  in 
September  1974  totaled  129  million 
pounds,  up  2  percent  from  the  126  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  during  September 
1973.  Milk  production  per  cow  during 
September  was  850  pounds,   40  pounds 


above  the  comparable  month  a  year  ago. 
Milk  cows  on  farms  including  dry  cows 
totaled  152,000  during  September.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  4,000  cows  from 
September  1973- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Stocks  of  small  grains,  excluding 
rye,  in  all  storage  positions  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974  in  N.  C.  totaled  9.6  mil- 
lion bushels,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
from  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier. 
This  increase  was  due  to  larger  hold- 
ings of  wheat  and  oats  on  farms. 

Wheat  led  the  increase  with  25 
percent  more  stocks  at  5.5  million 
bushels;  oats  at  2.6  million  bushels 
increased  by  12  percent  while  barley  at 
1.4  million  bushels  declined  9  percent. 
Rye  stocks  were  excluded  to  avoid  dis- 
closing individual  off-farm  storage. 

Stocks  of  old  crop  corn  in  all 
positions  on  October  l  totaled  3. 1  mil- 


GRAIN  STOCKS  UP 

lion  bushels,  up  27  percent  from  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago.  Sorghum  Grain 
stocks  at  190,000  bushels  were  about 
four  times  those  of  a  year  earlier.  All 
sorghum  grain  stocks  are  in  farm 
storage  facilities. 

U.  S.  stocks  of  all  grains  except 
wheat  on  October  1,  1974  were  below  a 
year  ago.  Old  crop  corn  stocks  were 
down  32  percent.  Sorghum  stocks  were 
15  percent  below  a  year  ago,  while  oats 
declined  16  percent  and  barley  24  per- 
cent. Wheat  stocks  were  up  6  percent. 
Rye  stocks  were  off  the  largest  per- 
centage --44  percent. 


OCTOBER  1  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL 
OCTOBER  1  JJ 

ON- FARM  TOTAL 
OCTOBER  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 
OCTOBER  1 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousand  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

393 

230 

2,048 

2,870 

2,441 

3,  100 

Wheat 

3,067 

2,766 

1,344 

2,  754 

4,411 

5,520 

Oats 

483 

479 

1,875 

2,  162 

2,358 

2,641 

Barley 

311 

246 

1,226 

1,  152 

1,537 

1,398 

Rye 

81 

* 

114 

115 

195 

* 

Sorghum  grain 

5 

0 

44 

190 

49 

190 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

303,960 

194,739 

404, 599 

286,707 

708, 559 

481,446 

Wheat 

843,059 

882. 332 

614,037 

664,  112 

1,457,096 

1, 546,444 

Oats 

198, 719 

154,975 

606, 322 

521,759 

805,041 

676,734 

Barley 

137, 576 

126, 291 

286,  143 

194,405 

423,719 

320, 696 

Rye 

22, 152 

8,981 

14, 734 

11,818 

36,886 

20, 799 

Sorghum  Grain 

59,003 

43, 145 

13,791 

18,469 

72, 794 

61, 614 

1/  Includes  stocks  at  mills,    elevators,    warehouses ,    terminals,  processors  and 
those  owned  by  Commodi  ty  Credit  Corpora  t  i  on  which  are  in  bins  and  other  storages 
under  C.C.C.    control .      *  Unpublished  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

1/ 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Dot lars  Percent 


Cotton,  Lb. . 

442 

.  515 

.7415 

.  7477 

60 

69 

Wheat,  Bu. . . 

4. 

32 

4.85 

4. 10 

4.  14 

105 

117 

Corn,  Bu. . . . 

3. 

30 

3.  45 

2.72 

2.74 

121 

126 

Oats,  Bu. . . . 

1. 

57 

1.  68 

1.  32 

1.  33 

119 

126 

Barley,  Bu. . 

2. 

86 

3.  11 

2.  22 

2.24 

129 

139 

Rye,  Bu  

2. 

66 

2.70 

2.06 

2.07 

129 

130 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt.  . 

32. 

80 

30.  50 

53.00 

53.40 

62 

57 

Hogs,  Cwt. . . 

33. 

60 

37.  10 

44.80 

45.  20 

75 

82 

Lambs,  Cwt. . 

32. 

70 

33.  10 

52.80 

53.  20 

62 

62 

Eggs,  Doz. . . 

543 

.555 

.730 

.736 

5J  71 

5/  79 

Milk,  Whlse. 

,  Cwt. 

J/  8. 

00 

A/  8.21 

10.80 

10.90 

5/  70 

5/  71 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I  y  using  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months   indi ca  ted. 

£/  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dea  I ers . 
3J  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  CORN  PROSPECTS  STEADY 

Corn  prospects  remained  steady 
during  October  and  farmers  are  expected 
to  harvest  113,040,000  bushels,  based 
on  conditions  around  November  l.  This 
forecast  is  unchanged  from  last  month 
but  down  2  percent  from  last  year.  An 
average  yield  of  72  bushels  is  indi- 
cated, which  is  10  bushels  below  last 
year' s  record  yield. 

Corn  for  grain  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  from  1,570,000  acres,  12  per- 
cent more  than  in  1973. 

As  of  November  i,  corn  harvest 
was  about  85  percent  complete.  This 
harvest  pace  is  slightly  behind  last 
year  but  well  ahead  of  the  ten  year 
average  of  64  percent.  Harvest  weather 
has  been  almost  ideal  the  past  month. 

U.  S.  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 

The  Nation's  production  of  corn 
for  grain  is  forecast  at  4,621  million 
bushels,  a  2  percent  drop  from  the 
October  forecast,  18  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  17  percent  below  1972. 

Average  yield  is  now  forecast  at 
72.5  bushels  per  acre,  a  1.5  bushel 
reduction  from  October  and  nearly  19 
bushels  below  the  91.4  bushels  yield 
last  year. 

Acreage  for  grain  harvest,  at  63.7 
million  bushels  is  unchanged  from  the 
October  1  estimate  but  3  percent  above 
last  year. 

Severe  frosts  during  early  October 
killed  growth  of  the  corn  acreage  in 
the  Southern  Corn  Belt  States  that  had 
escaped  earlier  freezes  and  reached  as 
far  south  as  northern  Georgia  and  parts 
of  South  Carolina.  However,  weather 
during  the  rest  of  October  was  gener- 
ally favorable  for  harvesting  the 
Nation's  corn  crop.  By  November  3 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  crop  had  been 
harvested. 


PEANUT  FORECAST  BELOW 
PREVIOUS  MONTH 

N.  C.  peanut  production  for  1974 
is  forecast  at  398  million  pounds--down 
4  percent  from  the  October  1  report. 
A  crop  this  size  will  be  15  percent 
less  than  the  466  million  pounds  har- 
vested in  1973.  A  yield  of  2,400 
pounds  per  acre  is  forecast  which  is 
100  pounds  less  than  last  month's  esti- 
mate and  410  pounds  less  than  the  re- 
cord yield  set  last  year. 

Frosts  during  the  first  week  of 
October  did  some  damage,  primarily  to 
nuts  dug  and  waiting  to  be  combined. 
By  November  1,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  scattered  fields,  most  of  the  acre- 
age had  been  dug  and  combined. 

For  the  U.  S.  a  record  3,763  mil- 

fSee  Peanuts,   Page  6) 


SOYBEAN  FORECAST  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  field  samples  and  reports 
from  growers  around  November  1,  North 
Carolina  soybean  production  is  forecast 
at  34,800,000  bushels.  This  is  un- 
changed from  the  October  1  forecast  but 
3  percent  below  last  season' s  record 
production.  Yields  are  expected  to 
average  24  bushels  per  acre,  the  same 
as  last  year.  A  3  percent  decrease 
in  harvested  acreage  accounts  for  the 
lower  production. 

October  weather  was  dry  and  gen- 
erally favorable  for  harvesting  of  the 
1974  crop.  By  November  1,  about  20 
percent  of  the  crop  had  been  combined 
compared  to  about  30  percent  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

U.  S.  FORECAST  DECLINES 
The  Nation's  soybean  production, 

(See  Soybeans,   Page  67 


FLUE-CURED  FORECAST  DOWN 


As  the  flue-cured  tobacco  market- 
ing season  approached  completion,  it 
became  evident  that  production  would  be 
below  earlier  expectations.  N .  C. 
flue-cured  tobacco  production  for  1974 
is  now  forecast  at  785. 9  million  pounds, 
42.0  million  pounds  below  the  October  1 
forecast.  Such  poundage  is  about  7.8 
million  pounds  below  that  produced  in 
1973.  A  Statewide  average  yield  of 
2,025  pounds  per  acre  is  indicated  com- 
pared with  last  year's  average  of  2,111 
pounds.  The  current  estimates  are 
based  on  reports  from  growers  around 
November  1  and  marketings  thus  far  this 
season.  Markets  closed  October  23  in 
the  Border  Belt  area  and  were  expected 
to  close  around  mid-November  in  other 
flue-cured  areas. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for 
N.  C.  by  types  compared  with  1973  are 
as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts): 
Production  of  283,050,000  pounds  from 
153,000  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,850 
pounds.  The  1973  production  was  283,- 
845,000  pounds  on  149,000  acres  yield- 
ing 1,905  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Produc- 
tion of  399,900,000  pounds  from  186,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  2,150  pounds  per 
acre.  In  1973,  a  production  of  405,- 
900,000  pounds  was  harvested  from  180,- 
000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of 
2,255  pounds. 


Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production 
of  102,900,000  pounds  from  49,000  acres 
yielding  2,100  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  the  1973  crop  of  103,870,000 
pounds  harvested  from  47,000  acres  for 
an  average  yield  of  2,210  pounds  per 
acre. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  production  is 
estimated  at  1,260  million  pounds,  down 
4  percent  from  a  month  earlier  but 
exceeding  the  1973  crop  by  9  percent. 
The  jump  in  1974  production  results 
from  a  7  percent  advance  in  acreage 
harvested  and  a  higher  average  yield. 

BURLEY  UNCHANGED 

The  November  1  forecast  places 
the  N.  C.  type  31  crop  at  20  million 
pounds—unchanged  from  the  October  1 
forecast  but  an  increase  of  9  percent 
over  last  year.  An  estimated  8,700 
acres  will  be  harvested  with  an  average 
yield  of  about  2,300  pounds  per  acre. 

U.  S,  burley  production  is  fore- 
cast at  563  million  pounds,  a  slight 
decline  from  the  previous  month  but  25 
percent  above  the  1973  production.  The 
larger  1974  crop  reflects  a  15  percent 
increase  in  harvested  acreage  and  a 
higher  average  yield  for  this  year' s 
crop.  Many  growers  had  stripped  a 
portion  of  their  crop  by  November  1 
and  a  considerable  volume  was  ready  for 
stripping.  Markets  are  scheduled  to 
ODen  November  25. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO,  BY  TYPES,  NOVEMBER  1,  1974 


TYPE 


ACREAGE 


Harvested 


1972  1973 


Indi- 
cated 


1974 


YIE1D  PER  ACRE 


1972 


1973 


Indi- 
cated 


1974 


PRODUCTION 


1972 


1973 


Indi 
cated 


1974 


Virginia 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C 

N  C  TOTAL 


11 
11 

12 
13 

11-13 

13 
14 
14 
14 


Thousands 

52.0  60  0  62.0  1,630 
134.0  149  0 153.0  1,795 
157.0  180.0  186.0  2,120 

41.0  47  0  49.0  2,150 
332.0  376  0  388.0  1,993 

62.0  67.0  80.0  2,115 

57.0  60.0  72.0  2,005 

10.1  11.6  12.0  1,960 
.5        .5  .6  1,780 


Pounds 

1,855  1,850 
1,905  1,850 
2,255  2,150 
2,210  2,100 
2,111  2,025 

1,980  2,150 
1,620  2,250 
1,810  2,050 
1,675  1,700 


Thousand  Pounds 


84.760 
240,  530 
332,840 

88, 150 
661,520 

131,130 
114,285 
19,796 
926 


111.300 
283.845 
405,900 
103,870 
793,615 

132,660 
97,200 
20,996 
888 


114,700 
283,050 
399,900 
102,900 
785,850 

172,000 
162,000 
24,600 
1,071 


TOTAL  ALL 
FLUE  CURED 


11-14 


513.6  575.1  614.6  1,971    2,011  2,050  1,012,417  1,156,659  1,260,221 
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COTTON  OUTLOOK  LOWER 


Frost  the  first  week  of  October 
damaged  unopened  bolls  in  the  top  of 
plants.  Many  of  these  bools  soured 
and  overall  prospects  declined  during 
the  month.  By  November  1,  about  44 
percent  of  the  crop  had  been  picked. 

Production  is  currently  forecast 
at  125,000  bales,  down  5,000  bales  from 
last  month's  forecast  and  down  39,000 
bales  from  last  year.  An  average  yield 
of  387  pounds  of  lint  per  harvested 
acre  is  indicated—compared  to  the  455 
pound  average  a  year  ago.  Acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  155,000  acres, 
down  10  percent  from  last  year' s 
acreage. 

U.  S.  cotton  production  on  Novem- 
ber 1  is  forecast  12. 1  million  bales, 
down  6  percent  from  October  1  and  7 
percent  less  than  1973.  Harvest  accel- 
erated during  the  month  and  made  normal 
progress  except  in  Texas  where  rain 
delayed  harvest. 


Expected  production  consists  of 
12.0  million  bales  of  Upland  cotton  and 
77,300  bales  of  American-Pima.  Cotton- 
seed production,  based  on  a  3-year 
average  lint-seed  ratio,  is  estimated 
at  4.8  million  tons,  3  percent  below 
1973.  Average  lint  yield  per  acre  is 
forecast  at  443  pounds,  76  pounds  less 
than  1973. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1974 


ACRES  HARVESTED 

LINT  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

480-Lb. 

Net  Wt. 

Bales 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

/, 

OOO  Ba/es 

UPLAND 

North  Carolina 

170 

173 

155 

337 

455 

387 

119 

164 

125 

South  Carolina 

340 

294 

300 

435 

473 

456 

308 

290 

285 

Georgia 

430 

375 

400 

395 

499 

480 

354 

390 

400 

Tennessee 

485 

440 

540 

543 

472 

289 

548 

432 

325 

Alabama 

580 

510 

605 

470 

423 

452 

567 

449 

570 

Missouri 

405 

173 

325 

520 

501 

377 

439 

180 

255 

Mississippi 

1,606 

1,340 

1,715 

600 

645 

476 

2,007 

1,800 

1,700 

Arkansas 

1,410 

1,000 

1,325 

488 

500 

435 

1,435 

1,041 

1,200 

Louisiana 

665 

520 

615 

509 

481 

449 

705 

521 

575 

Oklahoma 

510 

526 

500 

313 

390 

317 

332 

427 

330 

Texas 

5,000 

5,200 

4,800 

408 

431 

280 

4,246 

4,673 

2,800 

New  Mexico 

131 

127 

140 

581 

514 

480 

158 

136 

140 

Arizona 

271 

276 

386 

1,067 

1,063 

1,119 

603 

611 

900 

California 

863 

942 

1, 165 

982 

891 

968 

1,765 

1,749 

2,350 

Other  j_/ 

22 

16 

19 

480 

510 

505 

22 

17 

20 

U.S.  UPLAND^/ 

12,888 

11,912 

12, 990 

507 

519 

442 

13,608 

12, 880 

11,975 

U.S.  AM.  PIMAj/ 

96 

83 

81 

480 

451 

456 

96 

78 

77 

U.S.  ALL 

12,984 

11,995 

13,072 

507 

519 

443 

13,704 

12,958 

12,053 

]_/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada .       2/  Sum  of  State  totals 
above.       3/  Includes   total  American  Pima   in   Texas,   New  Mexico,   Arizona  and 
California;  not   included  in  individual  State  data  above. 
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PEANUTS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

lion  pounds  are  forecast  for  the  1974 
peanut  crop,  an  increase  of  6  percent 
over  the  indicated  production  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  8  percent  above  last  year. 
Average  yield  at  2,521  pounds  per  acre 
is  9  percent  above  the  previous  record 
high  of  2,323  pounds  set  in  1973. 

The  Virginia  -  North  Carolina  crop 
is  forecast  at  684  million  pounds,  down 
2  percent  from  last  month  and  13  per- 
cent less  than  1973  production  of  789 
million  pounds.  Harvest  is  essentially 
complete.  The  Southeast  accounts  for 
nearly  all  of  the  increase  over  last 
month's  forecast.  Yields  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia  are  at  record  high 
levels  as  harvest  moved  into  the  final 
stages.  The  production  forecast  in  the 
Southwest  was  increased  slightly  from 
the  October  1  forecast.  Wet  weather 
hampered  harvest  in  both  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 


SOYBEANS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

placed  at  1,244  million  bushels,  de- 
clined 1  percent  from  last  month' s 
forecast,  reflecting  some  additional 
early  October  frost  damage  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Southeast  plus  a  later  evalua- 
tion of  earlier  Corn  Belt  freeze 
damage.  November  1  production  pros- 
pects point  to  a  crop  21  percent 
smaller  than  last  year,  2  percent  be- 
low 1972  but  the  third  largest  of  re- 
cord. Prospective  yield  at  23.7 
bushels  per  acre  compares  with  28.0 
bushels  last  year  and  in  1972. 


FARM  LABOR  FORCE  DOWN  16  PERCENT 

The  farm  labor  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  week  of  October  20-26, 
1974  totaled  169,000  workers--down  16 
percent  from  the  comparable  period  last 
year.  This  total  includes  131,000  farm 
operators  and  unpaid  family  members, 
plus  38,000  hired  workers. 

The  average  work  week  for  the 
State' s  farm  workers  during  the  October 
survey  period  was  31.2  hours.  Farm 
operators  averaged  34.0  hours,  unpaid 
family  members  averaged  33.5  hours,  and 
hired  workers  25.8  hours  during  the 
survey  week. 

The  farm  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  numbered  4,651,000  workers  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  20-26,  down  3 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  Farm  operators 
and  unpaid  family  workers  totaled 
3,331,400  while  hired  workers  numbered 
1,319,600. 

Farm  workers  averaged  39.8  hours 
during  the  October  survey  week,  com- 
pared with  41.3  last  year  and  38.3 
hours  during  the  September  survey 
period.  Farm  operators  worked  an  aver- 
age of  45.2  hours;  unpaid  family  mem- 
bers 33.2  hours;  and  hired  workers  35.3 
hours. 


U.  S.  WINTER  WHEAT  SEEDING  NEARS  COMPLETION 


Seeding  of  winter  wheat  for  1975 
harvest  was  nearing  completion  by  Nov- 
ember 1  in  many  major  producing  States. 
Rains  provided  adequate  moisture  for 
good  germination  and  growth  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains;  however,  rain 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month 
caused  extensive  flooding  and  drownout 
in  some  areas  of  eastern  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Dry  conditions 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  Northern 
Plains  and  Northwestern  States,  delay- 
ing seeding  in  several  areas  and  slow- 
ing emergence  and  growth  of  early 
seeded  wheat. 


By  November  1,  winter  wheat  seed- | 
ing  was  virtually  complete  in  Kansas, 
on  schedule  in  Oklahoma  with  98%  done; 
but  in  Texas,  progress  was  behind  both 
last  year  and  average  with  92%  of  their  1 
intended  acreage  seeded.    Kansas  wheat 
benefited  from  additional  moisture  in 
last  October  and  stands  were  beginning  L 
to  even  up.     Most  areas  were  making  |j 
good  growth. 

Seeding  of  winter  wheat  in  Montana, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  was 
completed  before  mid-October.     On  Nov- j 
ember  1  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  States  j 
and  Missouri  were  ahead  of  normal  in  j 
seeding  their  1975  crop. 


SUMMER  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 


SNAP  BEANS :  Growers  in  N.  C.  in- 
dicate they  harvested  3,800  acres  of 
snap  beans  for  fresh  market  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  This  was  200  acres 
below  the  summer  of  1973.  Yield  per 
acre  at  40  cwt.  was  3  cwt.  below  a  year 
earlier.  Production  is  set  at  152,000 
cwt.  compared  to  172,000  cwt.  harvest 
last  year.  The  1974  summer  crop  was 
valued  at  $2,630,000,  down  17  percent 
from  the  previous  summer. 

U.  S.  production  of  summer  snap 
beans  is  estimated  at  1,155,000  cwt., 

3  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  4 
percent  more  than  the  1972  crop.  The 
1974  summer  harvested  acreage  is  now 
placed  at  29,760  acres,  1  percent  more 
than  1973.  An  average  yield  of  39  cwt. 
per  acre  is  1  cwt.  less  than  the  pre- 
vious summer. 

CABBAGE:  The  summer  cabbage  crop 
in  N.C.  was  harvested  from  an  estimated 
3,100  acres,  down  100  acres  from  1973. 
Yield  per  acre  at  220  cwt.  was  30  cwt. 
below  a  year  earlier.  Production  is 
set  at  682,000  cwt.,  down  15  percent 
from  the  previous  summer  and  valued  at 
$2,362,000. 

The  U.  S.  summer  cabbage  produc- 
tion is  placed  at  6,191,000  cwt., 
slightly  below  last  year.  Harvest 
acreage,  at  27,150  acres,  is  4  percent 
more  than  last  year.  Yield  this  summer 
at  228  cwt.  per  acre  compares  to  237 
cwt.  for  both  1973  and  1972. 

SWEET  CORN:  The  N.  C.  summer 
sweet  corn  acreage  is  estimated  at 
4,800  acres,  down  700  acres  from  last 
year.  Yield  per  acre,  at  74  cwt. ,  is 
up  5  cwt.  from  last  year.  Production 
is  set  at  355,000  cwt.  down  7  percent 
from  last  year,  and  valued  at  $2, 201,  000- 

U.  S.  summer  production  of  sweet 
corn  is  estimated  at  6,902,000  cwt. 
compared  with  the  1973  crop  of  7,377,000 
cwt.     Harvested  acreage  at  105,200  is 

4  percent  less  than  1973,  and  was  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  drop 
in  production.  Yield  per  acre  at  66 
cwt.  compares  to  67  cwt.  in  1973. 

CUCUMBERS:  Growers  in  N.  C.  in- 
dicate they  harvested  3,100  acres  of 
cucumbers  in  the  summer  of  1974,  down 
400  acres  from  a  year  earlier.  Yield 


per  acre  at  78  cwt.  was  21  cwt.  above 
the  previous  summer.  Production  is 
set  at  242,000  cwt.  with  a  value  of 
$2,251, 000. 

The  1974  U.  S.  summer  cucumber 
production  is  placed  at  1,594,000  cwt., 
1  percent  more  than  last  year.  Har- 
vested acres  at  15,200  is  5  percent 
less  than  1973.  Yield  per  acre  at  105 
cwt.  is  6  cwt.  above  last  year. 

GREEN  PEPPERS:  The  1973  produc- 
tion of  N.  C.  green  peppers  is  esti- 
mated at  328,000  cwt.,  less  than  1  per- 
cent above  last  year.  Growers  indi- 
cate they  harvested  7,800  acres  yield- 
ing an  average  of  42  cwt.  per  acre. 
Value  of  the  1973  crop  is  placed  at 
$3,641,000. 

The  U.  S.  summer  production  of 
peppers  is  estimated  at  1,877,000  cwt., 
4  percent  below  last  year.  Acreage 
harvested  is  set  at  23,040,  which  is 
slightly  below  last  year.  Yield  at  81 
cwt.  compares  with  84  cwt.  for  1973- 

TOMATOES:  Growers  in  N.  C.  indi- 
cate they  harvested  1,600  acres  of 
tomatoes  this  summer  --  300  acres  less 
than  last  year.  Yield  per  acre  at  150 
cwt.  was  10  cwt.  below  a  year  earlier. 
Production  is  set  at  240,000  cwt.,  21 
percent  below  1973,  and  valued  at 
$3,408,000. 

The  Nation's  summer  tomato  produc- 
tion for  fresh  market  is  placed  at 
8,470,000  cwt.,  slightly  above  the  two 
prior  years.  Harvested  acreage  is 
estimated  at  61,250  acres,  5  percent 
below  last  year.  Yield  per  acre  at 
138  cwt.  is  8  cwt.  more  than  in  1973. 

WATERMELONS:  The  N.  C.  1973  pro- 
duction of  watermelons  is  placed  at 
476,000  cwt.,  16  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Harvested  acreage  at  7,000 
acres  was  5  percent  below  1973.  Yield 
per  acre  averaged  68  cwt.,  9  cwt.  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  crop  was 
valued  at  $1,571,000. 

A  U.  S.  production  of  12,744,000 
cwt.  is  estimated  for  the  summer  water- 
melon crop,  16  percent  below  1973. 
Harvested  acreage  is  placed  at  135,200, 
14  percent  below  last  year.  Yield  per 
acre  was  94  cwt.,  3  cwt.  less  than  1973. 
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TAR  HEEL  PRICES  RECEIVED 
DOWN  THREE  POINTS 


NDEX 


The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index 
of  prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers 
at  local  markets  during  November  regis- 
tered a  decline  from  last  month.  The 
current  index  is  177  compared  to  180 
for  October  and  156  a  year  ago. 

The  "All  Crops''  index  of  prices 
received  dropped  eight  points  to  179- 
Of  the  six  crops  indexed,  only  commer- 
cial vegetables  and  fruits  registered 
an  increase  --  commercial  vegetables 
advanced  six  points  and  fruits  jumped 
23  points.     The  tobacco  index  dropped 

10  points,  cotton  was  down  24  points, 

011  bearing  crops  were  down  17  points 
and  grains  were  off  four  points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  index  was  up  seven  points 
to  174-  The  overall  increase  was 
caused  by  a  12  point  increase  in  the 

(See  N.   C.   Prices,   Page  2) 


TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  October  1974 
totaled  28,800,  up  48  percent  from  the 
19,450  tested  during  October  1973-  No 
light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 
North  Carolina  during  either  period. 

U.  S.  heavy  breed  turkeys  in 
flocks  tested  for  pul lorum- typhoid 
totaled  376  thousand,  a  decrease  of  25 
percent  from  October  1973-  Testings 
for  July  through  October  were  1.2  mil- 
lion, a  decrease  of  13  percent  from  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  light  breed  turkeys  in 
flocks  tested  totaled  46  thousand,  53 
percent  above  October  1973.  The  number 
in  flocks  tested  July  through  October 
was  116  thousand,  2  percent  below  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 


WHEAT  SUPPLY  UP  4  PERCENT 

What  once  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
1974/75  wheat  crop  in  the  making  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  record  harvest  of 
only  modest  proportions.  The  current 
production  estimate  of  1,781  million 
bushels  is  4  percent  above  last  year' s 
record  crop,  but  well  below  earlier 
expectations.  A  19  percent  increase,  in 
harvested  acreage  was  countered  by 
sharply  lower  yields  of  27.8  bushels 
per  acre,  primarily  the  result  of  un- 
favorable weather  and  disease. 

Despite  the  record  harvest,  total 
wheat  supplies  will  be  6  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago  since  carryin  stocks  of 
249  million  bushels  were  the  smallest 
in  more  than  25  years. 

First  quarter  (July-September) 

(See  Wheat  Supply,   Page  5 J 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Feed  supplies  and  prices  are  the 
critical  concerns  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  the  months  ahead.  Pros- 
pects for  reduced  feed  grain  and  soy- 
bean output  have  resulted  in  rising 
feed  prices  and  cutbacks  in  livestock 
feeding.  Hog  producers  are  planning 
to  farrow  the  fewest  number  of  sows 
this  fall  since  1965-  Numbers  of  cattle 
on  feed  are  the  fewest  in  over  6  years 
and  poultry  production  is  being  cut  a 
tenth. 

However,  since  it  takes  time  for 
hog  producers  to  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing feed  situation,  hog  slaughter  this 
fall  will  continue  to  run  moderately 
above  a  year  ago.  Hog  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  lower  than  summer  as 
slaughter  increases  seasonally.  But 
look  for  smaller  supplies  and  higher 
prices  next  year.  On  September  1  there 
were  7  percent  fewer  hogs  in  the 
(See  Li  ve  stock  Si  tuat  i  on ,   Page  6) 


N.    C.    PRICES   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

poultry  index  and  a  two  point  increase 
in  the  dairy  index.  The  meat  animals 
index  at  169  remained  unchanged  from 
October. 

Prices  received  for  beef  cattle 
and  calves  were  down,  but  hog  prices 
were  up  slightly.  All  beef  cattle 
prices  dropped  $1.  60  to  $22. 60  per  cwt.  , 
and  calf  prices  were  down  $2.00  at 
$30.00  per  cwt.  Hog  prices  at  $37.40 
per  cwt.  were  up  80  cents. 

Commercial  broiler  prices  in- 
creased one  cent  per  pound  last  month 
to  bring  24.0  cents  per  pound  during 
November.  Average  prices  for  other 
chickens,  at  17. 5  cents  per  pound,  were 
up  3.0  cents.  Turkey  prices  increased 
to  34  cents  per  pound,  up  7  cents  per 
pound  from  October.  Egg  prices  regis- 
tered a  3.  6  cent  increase  to  66. 5  cents 
per  dozen  and  the  wholesale  milk  price 
increased  a  dime  to  $10.50  per  cwt. 


On  Tar  Heel  farms,  egg  production 
declined  11  percent  during  October  from 
last  year  to  238  million  eggs.  Hens 
and  pullets  of  laying  age  also  declined 
during  the  month  from  the  previous  year 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  3  points  (1%  per- 
cent) to  182  percent  of  its  January- 
December  1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  November  15,  1974.  Contributing 
most  to  the  decrease  since  mid-October 
were  lower  prices  for  cattle,  soybeans, 
oranges,  upland  cotton,  and  corn. 
Higher  prices  for  milk  and  tomatoes 
were  partially  offsetting.  The  index 
was  1  point  percent)  above  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  November  15,  at  178,  was  up  2 
points  (1  percent)  from  mid-October. 
Higher  prices  for  new  and  used  autos 
and  trucks  and  family  living  items 
accounted  for  most  of  the  index  rise. 
The  index  was  26  points  (17  percent) 
above  November  1973. 
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but  the  number  of  eggs  per  100  layers 
increased.  The  total  hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  decreased  12  percent  to 
12,050,000  layers.  Eggs  per  100  layers 
increased  2  percent  to  1,978  eggs. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 


Oct. 

15 
1974 


Nov. 

15 
1974 


Nov. 

15 
1973 


Nov. 

15 
1972 


l! 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:  All  Farm  Products. . . 
All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables.  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 
Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 
Parity  Ratio _£/  


180 

177 

3J 

156 

117 

187 

179 

145 

116 

170 

160 

131 

3J 

117 

jy 

200 

176 

J/ 

208 

109 

246 

229 

174 

125 

245 

241 

177 

95 

165 

171 

157 

3/ 

117 

jy 

167 

190 

166 

jy 

112 

jy 

167 

174 

jy 

178 

120 

jy 

169 

169 

206 

148 

i/ 

167 

179 

169 

106 

162 

164 

jy 

162 

jy 

117 

185 

182 

181 

131 

176 

178 

jy 

152 

jy 

130 

3y 

105 

102 

3J 

119 

3y 

101 

jy 

]_/  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  £/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  11  PERCENT 
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TAR  HEEL  FEED  PRICES  DECLINE 


prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for 
mixed  feed  items  decreased  during 
November.  Feed  prices  were  generally 
down  $1.00  to  $10.00  per  ton. 

Fourteen  percent  protein  dairy 
feeds,  16%  dairy  feeds  and  18%  dairy 
feeds  decreased  $2.00  per  ton  to 
$142.00,  $152.00  and  $153.00,  respec- 
tively. Twenty  percent  protein  dairy 
feeds  dropped  $8.00  to  $153.00  per  ton. 
Thirty-two  percent  protein  dairy  feeds 
at  $181.00  per  ton  remained  unchanged 
from  the  previous  month.  Forty  percent 
and  over  dairy  feeds  declined  $10.00 
from  last  month  to  $205.00  per  ton. 

Prices  in  the  poultry  feed  group 
registered  decreases.  Chick  starter 
decreased  $1.00  per  ton  to  $186.00. 
Broiler  grower  and  turkey  grower,  each 
at  $178.00  per  ton,  remained  unchanged 
from  last  month.  Laying  feed  showed  a 
decline  of  $2.00  to  $168.00  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N. 

c. 

U.  S. 

Nov.  15 

NOV.  15 

Oct. 

15 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Dot  lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

1 

115 

1.022 

1.088 

Bu. 

3 

35 

3.28 

3.32 

Wheat  

Bu. 

3 

69 

3.69 

4.87 

Bu. 

1 

68 

1.69 

1.70 

Bu. 

2 

15 

2.28 

3.41 

Rye  

Bu. 

3 

03 

3.20 

2.78 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

4 

94 

5.13 

5.85 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

8 

27 

7.36 

7.44 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

180 

.190 

.179 

Cotton  

Lb. 

488 

.430 

.493 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

137 

00 

129.00 

139.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.438 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

36 

60 

37.40 

36.70 

Beef  Cattle.... 

Cwt. 

24 

.20 

22.60 

28.30 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

32 

.00 

30.00 

25.60 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

315 

.00 

305.00 

428.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.230 

.240 

.240 

Lb. 

.270 

.340 

.298 

Eggs  JJ  

Doz. 

.629 

.665 

.555 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

,2/10 

.40 

_^/10.50 

8.42 

cwt. 

5 

.85 

5.80 

3.99 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

7 

.00 

8.25 

8.00 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.086 

.110 

.107 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

50 

.00 

48.50 

50.30 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

55 

.50 

55.50 

52.90 

Ton 

50 

.00 

48.00 

44.30 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

JJ  Pre  I i  mi  nary. 


In  the  grain  by-products  group, 
bran  and  middlings  were  up  twenty  cents 
per  hundredweight  to  $8.10  and  $8.00, 
respectively.  Corn  meal,  at  $7.70,  re- 
corded a  decrease  of  thirty  cents. 

Cottonseed  meal  41%  increased 
$1.00  per  hundred  pounds  to  $11.00 
while  44  percent  soybean  meal  at  $11.00 
per  hundred  pounds  was  changed  from 
last  month. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed. . . 

14%  Protein  

16%  protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  'Feeds 

Chick  Starter"  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  jj  . . 


Grain  By-products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


N.  C. 


Oct. 
15 
1974 


Nov. 
15 
1974 


U.  S. 


Oct. 
15 

1974 


Nov. 

15 
1974 


Per  Ton  -  Do  I  lars 


144.00  142.00  146.00  146.00 
154.00  152.00  150.00  151.00 
155.00  153.00  153.00  155.00 
161.00  153.00  158.00  158.00 
181.00  181.00  196.00  194.00 
215.00  205.00  218.00  211.00 

187.00  186.00  191.00  189.00 
178.00  178.00  185.00  183.00 
170.00  168.00  168.00  167.00 
178.00  178.00  189.00  187.00 

Per  100  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


7.90  8.10  7.88  7.79 

7.80  8.00  7.90  7.78 

8.00  7.70  8.24  8.13 

10.00  11.00  10.40  10.20 

11.00  11.00  11.30  10.70 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

u.  s. 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Nov. 

15 
1974 

Oct. 

15 
1974 

Nov. 

15 
1974 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler-Feed. . . 
Turkey  Feed. . . . 

7.4      7.9        6.6  6.6 
2.6      2.7        2.4  2.6 
3.0      3.8        2.9  3.2 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value   to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi  lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  9  PERCENT  IN  OCTOBER 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N .  C. 
produced  22,917,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  October  1974,  down  9 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
October  hatch  consisted  of  22,361,000 
broiler-type  and  556,000  egg-type 
chicks  compared  with  24,392,000  broiler- 
type  and  886,000  egg- type  chicks  during 
October  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  October 
hatch  was  down  13  percent  for  broiler- 


type  and  down  23  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  November  l  was  down  12 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  14  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  October  1 
was  down  13  percent  for  the  nation  and 
down  15  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  OCTOBER  1973-74 


STATE 

BROILER 

-TYPE 

EGG- TYPE 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

24, 392 

22, 361 

886 

556 

South  Carolina 

2,242 

1,780 

703 

887 

Georgia 

35,855 

29,865 

4,  402 

2,  418 

Florida 

6,  813 

5,717 

3,  738 

3,  156 

Delaware 

10, 194 

10, 513 

U 

JJ 

Maryland 

15,992 

14,  392 

U 

1/ 

Virginia 

7,  402 

6,  457 

838 

573 

UNITED  STATES 

249,477 

217,426 

45,974 

35, 539 

JJ  (J.   S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera t  ions . 


POULTS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  commercial  hatch  of  turkey 
poults  during  October,  at  4. 2  million, 
was  6  percent  above  a  year  ago.  The 
hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was  up  10  percent 
from  the  same  month  last  year  to  3.0 
million  poults  and  light  breeds  hatched 
were  down  3  percent  to  1.2  million. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  November  1,  at  6.8  mil- 
lion, was  9  percent  below  last  year. 
Eggs  for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down 
6  percent  and  light  breeds  were  down  19 
percent  from  last  year. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  OCTOBER  1974 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY 

BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  Z/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous 

ands 

North  Atlantic 

51 

51 

13 

11 

64 

62 

East  North  Central 

489 

394 

232 

283 

721 

677 

West  North  Central 

553 

464 

623 

562 

1,  176 

1,026 

South  Atlantic 

1,077 

1,  191 

260 

329 

1,337 

1,520 

South  Central 

395 

560 

0 

0 

395 

560 

West 

160 

335 

90 

0 

250 

335 

UNITED  STATES 

2,725 

2,995 

1,  218 

1,  185 

3,943 

4,  180 

JJ  Includes  birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   12  pounds  or 
over.     2J  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is   less  than 
12  pounds. 
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U.  S.  HOG  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Commercial  hog  slaughter  through 
September  this  year  was  up  7  percent 
from  1973  but  was  4  percent  below  the 
1972  level.  All  of  the  increase  oc- 
curred during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Hog  slaughter  this  fall  is  expected  to 
remain  above  last  year  but  the  margin 
of  increase  will  narrow  from  spring  and 
summer  gains.  The  total  for  1974  may 
be  near  83  million  head,  up  8  percent 
from  last  year. 

The  10  Corn  Belt  States  account 
for  nearly  75  percent  of  the  total 
U.  S.  hog  inventory.  On  September  l 
these  states  reported  about  18. 5  mil- 
lion market  hogs  on  farms  in  weight 
groups  (60-180  pounds)  that  will  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  October-December  hog 
slaughter.  This  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  a  year  earlier  and  1  percent 
more  than  1972-  If  hog  slaughter  pat- 
terns this  fall  follow  the  more  normal 
1972  patterns  as  they  have  earlier  this 
year,  commercial  hog  slaughter  could 
be  just  slightly  above  the  October- 
December  1972  level  and  up  7  percent 
from  last  year.     Further  liquidation  of 


breeding  stock  could  push  slaughter 
higher. 

With  fall  hog  slaughter  increasing 
seasonally  10--  12  percent  from  summer, 
hog  prices  are  expected  to  run  below 
summer  prices  and  average  near  $33-$35. 
Prices  could  be  lower  if  supplies  of 
competing  meats,  especially  lower  grade 
beef,  are  larger  than  now  expected. 

High  corn  prices  this  fall  would 
discourage  farmers  from  feeding  to  the 
unusually  heavy  slaughter  weights  of 
last  year  and  earlier  this  year.  As  a 
result,  pork  production  is  not  expected 
to  increase  as  much  as  hog  slaughter. 

Hog  slaughter  in  early  1975  will 
come  largely  from  the  June-August  pig 
crop.  These  are  mostly  the  market  hogs 
on  farms  September  1  weighing  less  than 
60  pounds.  The  number  of  market  hogs 
on  hand  September  1  in  this  weight 
group  was  down  7  percent  from  1973  and 
6  percent  below  1972-  Thus,  reductions 
in  commercial  hog  slaughter  during 
January-March  1975  of  at  least  7  per- 
cent appears  likely.  Slaughter  would 
be  down  10-15  percent  from  October- 
December. 


WHEAT   SUPPLY  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


disappearance  was  off  the  pace  of  a 
year  ago.  Lagging  export  shipments,  a 
moderately  lower  mill  grind,  and 
sharply  reduced  feeding  were  the 
reasons.  However,  demand  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  expected  to  be 
strong.  A  broadly  based  surge  in  ex- 
port bookings  during  October  lifted 
cumulative  exports  plus  outstanding 
sales  for  the  year  to  over  800  million 
bushels.  The  outlook  for  1974/75  is 
for  another  billion  bushel  export  year, 
perhaps  more.  Domestic  mill  grind  is 
expected  to  recover  from  the  low  first 
quarter  pace  and  could  total  530  mil- 
lion bushels  for  the  whole  year.  Price 
relationships  and  prospective  low  live- 
stock and  poultry  output  are  expected 
to  keep  wheat  feeding  well  below  the 
level  of  recent  years.  Tight  feed 
grain   supplies  combined  with  low 


quality  wheat  could  result  in  addi- 
tional feeding  during  the  remaining  3 
quarters,  pushing  total  1974/75  feed 
use  to  around  100  million  bushels. 
These  demand  projections  would  cause 
ending  stocks  to  remain  about  unchanged 
from  the  low  level  of  last  July  1. 

Wheat  prices  have  firmed  since 
July  after  recovering  from  last 
spring's  sharp  decline.  Farm  prices 
by  mid-October  had  risen  to  $4. 85  per 
bushel,  20%  above  the  July  level. 
Worsening  crop  situations  in  major  ex- 
porting countries  and  slow-paced  mar- 
ketings by  U.  S.  farmers  have  been  the 
primary  reasons  for  recent  strength  in 
prices.  With  heavy  exports  expected 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  wheat 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  strong 
for  the  balance  of  the  1974/75  crop 
year. 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO 
RELATIVELY  STABLE 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  did  not 
show  much  change  from  previous  months 
and  has  run  mostly  between  10  to  l  and 
12  to  l  since  early  this  year.  And  the 
profitability  of  hog  feeding  this  sum- 
mer was  not  the  principal  basis  for 
such  pessimism  about  the  future.  Ex- 
pectations of  rising  corn  prices  fol- 
lowing the  August  crop  report  seem  to 
be  the  main  factor  in  farmers'  de- 
cisions to  reduce  farrowings.  Also, 
many  hog  farmers  raise  their  own  feed 
and  are  reducing  their  hog  numbers  in 
line  with  their  expected  harvest. 


HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO,  OMAHA  BASIS 


MONTH 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

January. . . . 

11. 

0 

19. 

7 

21. 

5 

14. 

8 

February. . . 

13. 

2 

20. 

6 

23. 

3 

13. 

4 

March  

11. 

6 

19. 

0 

25. 

4 

12. 

5 

April  

11. 

3 

18. 

2 

23. 

4 

12. 

1 

May  

11. 

8 

19. 

7 

19. 

5 

10. 

2 

June  

12. 

2 

21. 

5 

16. 

9 

10. 

0 

July  

13. 

9 

22. 

8 

19. 

9 

11 

2 

August  

15. 

1 

23. 

5 

20. 

8 

10. 

5 

September. . 

16. 

3 

22. 

6 

18. 

4 

10. 

3 

October. . . . 

17. 

2 

21 

8 

17. 

8 

November. . . 

16. 

7 

20 

6 

16. 

9 

December. . . 

16. 

6 

20. 

5 

15. 

7 

AVERAGE  

13. 

6 

20 

6 

19. 

3 

N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 
4  PERCENT  IN  OCTOBER 

Production  of  milk  on  Tar  Heel 
farms  for  October  1974  totaled  132  mil- 
lion pounds  --  up  4  percent  from  the 
127  million  pounds  produced  during 
October  a  year  ago.  Milk  produced  per 
cow  during  October  totaled  870  pounds, 
7  percent  above  October  a  year  earlier. 
Milk  cows  on  farms  including  dry  cows 
totaled  152  thousand  during  October. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  4,000  cows 
or  3  percent  from  the  same  month  last 
year. 

U.  S.  milk  production  during  Octo- 
ber was  9,133  million  pounds,  2  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  practically 
the  same  as  last  month.  Daily  average 
output  was  3  percent  less  than  Septem- 
ber, the  same  drop  as  between  September 
and  October  1973-  October  production 
provided  1.39  pounds  of  milk  per  person 
daily  for  all  uses,  compared  with  1.43 
in  September  and  1.37  in  October  1973- 
Milk  production  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1974  was  97,225  million 
pounds,  8  percent  below  the  same  period 
last  year  and  4.3  percent  below  Janu- 
ary-October 1972  output. 


LIVESTOCK   SITUATION^/'*.   From  Page  I) 


lighter  weight  groups  that  will  make 
up  the  bulk  of  winter  slaughter  sup- 
plies. Farrowing  intentions  suggest 
even  further  cutbacks  in  spring 
slaughter.  Average  slaughter  weights 
will  run  under  the  record  levels  of 
last  winter  and  spring.  The  combina- 
tion of  reduced  numbers  slaughtered  and 
lighter  slaughter  weights  in  the  first 
half  of  1975  could  drop  pork  output 
10-15  percent  below  January- June  1974- 
These  slaughter  patterns  and  pro- 
duction levels  suggest  seasonally  de- 
clining prices  for  hogs  this  fall, 
followed  by  a  strong  market  into  mid- 
1975- 

Cattle  slaughter  this  fall  is 
running  moderately  above  both  year- 
earlier  and  summer  levels,  with  all 
of  the  increase  in  cows  and  steers  and 
heifers  with  little  grain  feeding  back- 
ground.    Grain-fed  cattle  slaughter  is 


trailing  last  fall  but  probably  will 
total  a  little  larger  than  in  the 
summer.  Average  cattle  slaughter 
weights  are  now  lighter  than  in  the 
summer  or  a  year  ago. 

Prices  are  expected  to  strengthen 
some  in  the  first  half  of  1975  as  mar- 
ketings of  cows  and  nonfed  steers  and 
heifers  decline  when  pastures  green  up 
again,  and  pork  and  poultry  output 
declines. 

Feeder  cattle  supplies  are  large 
but  prices  are  not  expected  to  drop 
much  below  current  levels,  especially 
in  the  South  and  Southeastern  States. 
Short-run  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
could  improve  if  the  profit  outlook  for 
cattle  feeders  improves.  Feeder  prices 
may  strengthen  seasonally  next  winter 
and  spring  as  the  heavy  seasonal  run 
subsides. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  UP  8  PERCENT  IN  OCTOBER 


In  the  Tar  Heel  State,  commercial 
slaughter  of  livestock  during  October 
totaled  53,749,000  pounds  live  weight, 
an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  number  of  head 
of  cattle  slaughtered  increased  31  per- 
cent from  1973  to  19,200  head  thus 
attributing  to  the  12  percent  increase 
in  cattle  total  live  weight.  The 
average  live  weight  per  head  of  cattle 
decreased  14  percent  from  last  year  to 
807  pounds.  Calves  slaughtered  in- 
creased to  600  head  in  October  1974. 
Total  live  weight  for  calves  was  170,- 
000  pounds,  283  pounds  per  head.  The 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  increased  5 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  year 
to  167,000  head.  Total  live  weight  of 
hogs  increased  6  percent  from  the  year 
previous  October  to  38,076,000  poinds 
for  an  average  live  weight  of  228 
pounds.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year;  the 
total  live  weight  was  9,000  pounds  and 
the  number  slaughtered  was  100  head. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  u.  S.  totaled  3. 5  billion  pounds 
in  October,  8  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier,   5  percent  more  than  October 


1972,  and  13  percent  more  than  Septem- 
ber 1974-  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  in- 
spected and  other  slaughter  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  totaled  2. 1  bil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  8  percent 
from  October  1973  and  7  percent  above 
October  1972-  Cattle  kill  totaled 
3,601,400  head,  up  14  percent  from  a 
year  ago  and  13  percent  above  October 
1972.  Live  weight  per  head  was  1,001 
pounds,  47  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago, 
42  pounds  less  than  October  1972  and 
the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1965. 

Pork  production  totaled  1.2  bil- 
lion pounds  in  October,  6  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  1  percent  above  Octo- 
ber 1972,  and  8  percent  above  Septem- 
ber 1974.  Hog  kill  totaled  7,430,000 
head,  6  percent  above  October  last 
year  but  1  percent  below  October  1972. 
Live  weight  per  head  was  243  pounds,  l 
pound  above  last  year  and  4  pounds 
above  October  1972-  Lard  rendered  per 
100  pounds  of  live  weight  was  7.  1 
pounds  compared  with  6.  5  pounds  in 
October  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

14.7 

19.  2 

13,833 

15,494 

103.1 

115.9 

99,026 

107,048 

Calves 

0.2 

0.6 

42 

170 

1.6 

2.8 

458 

667 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.  1 

0.  1 

9 

9 

0.9 

0.7 

85 

68 

Hogs 

159.0 

167.0 

35,775 

38,076 

1,  419.0 

1,570.0 

317,037 

357,522 

TOTAL 

174.0 

186.9 

49,659 

53, 749 

1,524.6 

1,689.4 

416, 606 

465,305 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.  1 

3.6 

3,304 

3,605 

28.0 

30.3 

29,088 

31,614 

Calves 

0.2 

0.4 

50 

105 

1.9 

2.  3 

484 

601 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

0.9 

101 

92 

8.2 

7.6 

874 

796 

Hogs 

7.0 

7.  4 

1,  690 

1,802 

63.6 

68.3 

15, 259 

16,694 

TOTAL 

11.3 

12.  3 

5,  145 

5,604 

101.  7 

108.5 

45,705 

49,705 

JJ  Includes  s laugh ter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  slaughter, 
excludes  farm  s  laugh  ter . 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OP  PARITY 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov    1 S 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

1974 

1974 

1  Q7d 

1974 

1974 

Do  1 lars 

Percen t 

Pnt+nn     I h 

.  515 

.493 

.  7477 

.  7564 

69 

65 

U/hoa  f  Rn 

4.85 

4.87 

4.  14 

4.  18 

117 

117 

P^r n  Dn 

3.45 

3.32 

2.74 

2.78 

126 

119 

nQ  +  o  Rll 

1.68 

1.70 

1.33 

1.34 

126 

127 

Dnrl  rti;  Rll 

3.  11 

3.41 

2.24 

2.  26 

139 

151 

Pvo  Rii 

2.70 

2.78 

2.07 

2.  10 

130 

132 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

30.50 

28.30 

53.40 

54.00 

57 

52 

37. 10 

36.70 

45.  20 

45.70 

82 

80 

Lambs ,  Cwt  

33.  10 

34.90 

53.20 

53.90 

62 

65 

.  555 

.555 

.  736 

.744 

5/  79 

3/  72 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2/ 

3J  8.26 

4/  8.42 

10.90 

11.00 

5/  71 

5/  72 

/y  Parity  prices  as  computed  current ly  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated.     2J  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at 
who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants  and  dealers.     J/  Revised.     4J  Pre  I  i  mi  nary .    _§/  Percentage  of 
seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

The  December  1  forecast  places 
the  North  Carolina  burley  crop  at 
20,010,000  pounds- -unchanged  from  the 
November  1  forecast  but  an  increase  of 
9  percent  over  last  year.  A  yield  of 
2,300  pounds  per  acre  is  indicated  com- 
pared with  2,375  realized  last  year. 
This  year' s  harvested  acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  8,700  acres--up  1,000  acres 
from  last  year. 

Burley  markets  in  the  State  opened 
November  25  with  prices  averaging  above 
last  year. 

U.  S.  production  of  burley  tobacco 
is  forecast  at  572  million  pounds,  up 
2  percent  from  a  month  earlier  and  27 
percent  above  the  1973  crop  of  450 
million  pounds.  A  15  percent  increase 
in  acreage  and  higher  average  yield  are 
responsible  for  the  larger  1974  output. 
Yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  average 
2,238  pounds,  up  sharply  from  the  2,026 
pounds  realized  in  1973.  Markets 
opened  November  25  with  record  high 
prices  being  obtained  for  the  crop. 


U.  S.  FALL  POTATO  CROP  NEW  RECORD 

The  Nation'  s  1974  fall  potato 
crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  287.7 
million  cwt. ,  virtually  unchanged  from 
last  month  but  13  percent  above  the 
253.9  million  cwt.  harvested  in  1973 
and  16  percent  above  1972.  The  1974 
crop  and  harvested  from  1.14  million 
acres,  6  percent  more  than  1973  and  12 
percent  above  the  1972  acreage.  The 
U.  S.  average  yield  at  253  cwt.  in  1974 
compares  with  238  cwt.  in  1973  and  246 
cwt     in  1972. 


WHEAT  CROP  LARGER 

The  1974  N.  C.  winter  wheat  crop 
totaled  10,150,000  bushels--61  percent 
more  than  the  revised  1973  crop  of 
6,300,000  bushels  and  the  third  highest 
production  on  record.  Yield  per  acre 
averaged  35  bushels--the  same  as  1973' s 
average  but  4  bushels  above  1972. 

Tar  Heel  farmers  harvested  290,000 
acres  of  wheat  for  grain  in  1974,  well 
above  the  revised  1973  acreage  of 
180,000  acres.  The  value  of  this 
year's  crop  is  placed  at  $33,495,000 
and  compares  with  $18,144,000  for  the 
1973  crop. 

The  Nation' s  1974  winter  wheat 
crop  totaled  a  record  high  1,391  mil- 
lion bushels,  9  percent  above  1973  and 
17  percent  above  1972  as  a  result  of  a 
sharp  increase  in  acres.  The  increased 
production  was  harvested  from  47  1  mil- 
lion acres,  22  percent  more  than  in 
1973  and  the  largest  acreage  harvested 
since  1952.  Yield  per  acre  averaged 
only  29.5  bushels,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  dry  weather  in  the  Great  Plains. 
This  compares  with  33.1  bushels  in 
1973,  34.0  in  1972,  and  the  record  high 
of  35.4  in  1971. 

The  1974  winter  wheat  crop  entered 
the  spring  growing  season  in  generally 
good  condition  but  was  plagued  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  growing  season 
by  drought,  cold  wet  weather,  a  late 
spring  freeze  and  disease.  The  cum- 
ulative effect  of  these  conditions  was 
to  hold  average  yield  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1968-  The  percent  har- 
vested at  89.9,  however,  was  the 
highest  since  1966  as  high  wheat  prices 
encouraged  growers  to  harvest  low 
yielding  fields. 

Combining  of  the  1974  winter  wheat 
crop  was  complete  or  nearing  completion 
by  August  1  in  all  but  the  northern 

{See  Wheat,   Page  2) 
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1975  WINTER  WHEAT  PROSPECTS  GOOD 


tier  of  States  where  combining  was  in 
full  swing.  Harvest  of  much  of  the 
crop  was  completed  well  ahead  of  normal 
as  a  result  of  the  hot,  dry  weather 
during  much  of  the  season.  This  forced 
maturity  ahead  of  schedule,  causing 
lower  yields  but  provided  excellent 
harvesting  conditions.  In  Kansas, 
harvest  of  winter  wheat  was  completed 
during  the  first  week  of  July,  well 
ahead  of  a  year  earlier  and  one  of  the 
most  rapid  harvests  on  record.  Other 
States  in  the  plains  showed  a  similar 
harvest  pattern  relative  to  normal. 
Harvest  in  the  Northwest  was  slowed 
somewhat  by  weather  but  progressed 
satisfactorily. 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

The  1974  barley  crop  in  North 
Carolina  totaled  2,760,000--3  percent 
below  last  year' s  outturn.  The  average 
yield,  at  46  bushels,  was  the  same'  as 
last  year' s  average  but  4  bushels  above 
1972.  Some  60,000  acres  were  harvested 
for  grain  this  year,  2,000  less  than 
in  1973.  The  1974  crop  was  valued  at 
$5,244,000  compared  with  $4,392,000 
for  the  1973  crop. 

The  Nation's  1974  production  of 
barley  totaled  308  million  bushels,  27 
percent  below  the  1973  and  1972  crops 
of  422  million  and  423  million  bushels 
respectively.  This  reduction  in  the 
1974  crop  was  influenced  by  a  sizable 
decrease  in  acreage  harvested  and  lower 
yields  in  most  major  producing  States. 

Acreage  harvested  for  grain  is 
estimated  at  8.3  million  acres,  21  per- 
cent less  than  the  10.5  million  acres 
harvested  in  1973.  Yield  per  acre 
averaged  37.2  bushels,  down  3.1  bushels 
from  last  year's  average  of  40.3 
bushels. 


U.  S.  winter  wheat  prospects  were 
generally  bright  on  December  1.  How- 
ever, inadequate  moisture  and  snow 
cover  in  some  areas  as  well  as  spotty 
stands  in  sections  of  the  Northwest 
were  of  some  concern.  Pall  and  winter 
seeding  of  wheat  was  virtually  complete 
by  the  end  of  November  except  in  some 
southeastern  States. 

November  was  favorable  for  excel- 
lent growth  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains.  In  that  area 
moisture  was  adequate  to  surplus  with 
some  flooding.  During  November  some 
Oklahoma  growers  were  able  to  complete 
seeding  acreage  that  was  previously  too 
wet.  By  late  November,  however,  dry 
conditions  still  existed  in  much  of  the 
Northern  Plains.  The  Nebraska  crop 
was  short  of  moisture  but  still  re- 
mained in  fair  condition.  South  Dakota 
wheat  was  variable  but  mostly  poor  due 
to  short  moisture  supplies. 

Wheat  condition  in  Colorado  was 
mostly  good  except  extreme  Northeast 
and  Southeast.  Montana  winter  wheat 
was  in  fair  to  good  condition  but  dry 
soils  were  leaving  some  of  the  crop 
vulnerable  to  wind  and  freeze  damage. 

Rain  replenished  soil  moisture  in 
many  areas  of  the  Northwest  where  top- 
soil  moisture  had  been  too  short  for 
proper  germination  earlier  this  fall. 
In  Oregon  dry  weather  held  up  seeding 
of  some  acreage  earlier  and  late  Nov- 
ember rains  made  is  too  wet  to  seed. 
In  Idaho  November  rainfall  helped  the 
crop  to  make  good  progress  but  new 
seedings  were  still  behind  normal. 

In  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  the  crop 
continued  to  make  normal  progress  dur- 
ing November  and  was  in  good  to  excel- 
lent condition  on  December  1.  Snow 
covered  much  of  this  area  in  late  Nov- 
ber . 


N.  C.  COTTON  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 


Cotton  production  for  the  State  is 
expected  to  total  130,000  bales  this 
season.  This  estimate  is  5,000  bales 
above  the  November  1  forecast  but  still 
34,000  bales  below  last  year's  outturn. 
An  average  yield  of  403  pounds  of  lint 
per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  com- 
pared to  the  455  pound  average  a  year 
ago.  Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated 
at  155,000  acres--down  18,000  acres 
from  last  year. 

Weather  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  November  were  almost  ideal 
for  cotton  harvest  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  when  rains  delayed 
picking  for  a  few  days.  By  December  1, 
about  90  percent  of  the  crop  had  been 
picked—slight ly  behind  last  year' s 
progress  but  well  ahead  of  normal. 

The  Nation' s  cotton  production  is 
forecast  at  11.9  million  bales,  down  1 
percent  from  November  1  and  off  8  per- 
cent from  1973.  Harvest  progressed 
moderately  during  the  month  but  remains 
well  behind  last  year's  rapid  pace. 
Rain  brought  harvesting  to  a  near  stand 
still  in  Texas  and  caused  delay  in 


other  States,  especially  Oklahoma. 

Expected  production  consists  of 
11.8  million  bales  of  Upland  cotton 
and  77,300  bales  of  Amer ican-Pima. 
Cottonseed  production,  based  on  a  3- 
year  average  lint -seed  ratio,  is  esti- 
mated at  4.7  million  tons,  4  percent 
below  1973.  Average  lint  yield,  per 
acre  is  forecast  at  438  pounds,  81 
pounds  less  than  1973. 

In  the  Delta  States- -Arkansas , 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee- -3.  8  million  bales  are  fore- 
cast, down  6  percent  from  November  1, 
and  off  4  percent  from  1973.  Texas  and 
and  Oklahoma  Upland  cotton  production 
is  forecast  at  3.1  million  bales,  off 
39  percent  from  1973  and  1  percent  be- 
low November.  In  California,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico  Upland  cotton  is  ex- 
pected to  total  3.5  million  bales,  up 
41  percent  from  1973  and  4  percent 
above  November  1.  The  Southeastern 
States—Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina—expect production  to  reach  1.3 
million  bales,  3  percent  below  November 
but  4  percent  above  1973. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1,  1974 


ACRES  HARVESTED 

LINT  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

4 80 -Lb. 

Net  Wt.  Bales 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

/, 

OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

/, 

OOO  Bales 

UPLAND 

North  Carolina 

170 

173 

155 

337 

455 

403. 

119 

164 

130 

South  Carolina 

340 

294 

300 

435 

473 

456 

308 

290 

285 

Georgia 

430 

375 

410 

395 

499 

468 

354 

390 

400 

Tennessee 

485 

440 

485 

543 

472 

297 

548 

432 

300 

Alabama 

580 

510 

605 

470 

423 

420 

567 

449 

530 

Missouri 

405 

173 

325 

520 

501 

347 

439 

180 

235 

Mississippi 

1,606 

1,340 

1,715 

600 

645 

462 

2,007 

1,800 

1,650 

Arkansas 

1,410 

1,000 

1,325 

488 

500 

380 

1,435 

1.041 

1,050 

Louisiana 

665 

520 

615 

509 

481 

449 

705 

521 

575 

Oklahoma 

510 

526 

500 

313 

390 

298 

332 

427 

310 

Texas 

5,000 

5,200 

4,800 

408 

431 

280 

4,246 

4,673' 

2,800 

New  Mexico 

131 

127 

135 

581 

514 

498 

158 

136 

140 

Arizona 

271 

276 

390 

1,067 

1,063 

1,138 

603 

611 

925 

California 

863 

942 

1,165 

982 

891 

1,009 

1,765 

1,749 

2,450 

Other  JJ 

22 

16 

19 

480 

510 

505' 

22 

17 

20 

U.S.  UPLAND^/ 

12,888 

11,912 

12,944 

507 

519 

438 

13,608 

12,880 

11,800 

U.S.  AM.  PIMAj/ 

96 

83 

80 

480 

451 

461 

96 

78 

77 

U.S.  ALL 

12,984 

11,995 

•13,025 

507 

519 

438 

13,704 

12,958 

11,878 

]_/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois.   Kentucky  and  Nevada       _2J  Sum  of  State  totals 
above.       3/  Includes   total  American  Pima   in  Texas,   New  Mexico    Arizona  and 
California;  not  included  in  individual  State  data  above. 
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PEANUT  STOCKS  15  PERCENT  ABOVE 
A  YEAR  AGO 


Peanuts  held  in  commercial  facili- 
ties on  October  31,   1974  totaled  2,738 
million  pounds  of  equivalent  farmers' 
stock,  15  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Included  in  these  stocks  were  2,279 
million  pounds  of  actual  farmers' 
stock.     The  balance  consisted  of 
shelled  peanuts  equivalent  to  451  mil- 
lion pounds  of  farmers'    stock  and 
nearly  8  million  pounds  of  peanuts  for 
in-shell  roasting.    Farmers'  stock  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on* 
October  31,   1974  totaled  942  million 
pounds  compared  with  803  million  pounds 
last  year. 

Stocks  of  shelled  peanuts  on 
October  31  totaled  339  million  pounds 
consisting  of  313  million  pounds  of 
edible  grades  and  26  million  pounds  of 
shelled  oil  stock.  U.  S.  stocks  in- 
clude 14  million  pounds  designated  for 
export  under  the  CCC  program,  unchanged 


from  the  amount  awaiting  export  a  year 
ago.  The  shelled  edibles  included  52 
million  pounds  of  Virginias,  176  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Runners,  and  85  million 
pounds  of  Spanish  type  peanuts. 

Millings  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
totaled  413  million  pounds--up  2  per- 
cent from  the  404  million  pounds  milled 
in  October  a  year  ago.  Peanut  millings 
by  type  amounted  to  102  million  pounds 
of  Virginia  type  peanuts,  224  million 
pounds  of  Runners,  and  more  than  87 
million  pounds  of  Spanish  type. 

Production  of  specified  edible 
products  excluding  oil  used  107  million 
pounds  of  raw  shelled  peanuts  in  Octo- 
ber, down  14  percent  from  the  125  mil- 
lion pounds  used  in  October  last  year. 
Peanut  crushings  totaled  38  million 
pounds,  12  percent  less  than  the  43 
million  pounds  crushed  in  October  1973. 


CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES  BELOW  1973 


North  Carolina's  1974  production 
of  cucumbers  for  pickles  totaled  69, 100 
tons--19  percent  less  than  the  1973 
outturn.  Total  acreage  harvested  in 
1974  at  28,800  acres  was  1,300  acres 
above  1973.  An  average  yield  of  2.40 
tons  was  realized  in  1974  compared  with 
3. 09  tons  in  1973. 

The  Nation's  1974  production  of 
cucumbers  for  pickles  is  estimated  at 
596.6  thousand  tons  or  2  percent  be- 
low last  year's  production  of  609.0 
thousand  tons.  Total  acreage  harvested 
and  remaining  for  harvest  in  1974  is  3 
percent  above  1973,  but  lower  yields 
per  acre  in  1974  accounted  for  the  de- 
crease in  production.  The  1974  U.  S. 
average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
4.48  tons  per  acre  compared  with  the 
1973  average  yield  of  4.72  tons  per 
acre. 


October  1,  1974  stocks  of  pickles 
including  salt  stock,  fresh  pack  and 
refrigerated  types  on  an  equivalent 
fresh  weight  basis  are  estimated  at 
492.8  thousand  tons.  Beginning  with 
the  1973  survey  '  'refrigerated  pick- 
les' '  are  included.  Stocks  of  pickles 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  on  October 
1  totaled  501.0  thousand  tons  in  1973 
as  compared  with  539.8  thousand  tons 
a  year  earlier.  Carryover  stocks  from 
the  previous  year' s  crop  are  8  percent 
above  1973.  Stocks  from  the  1974  pro- 
duction comprise  88  percent  of  the 
total  on  hand  while  carryover  stocks 
from  1973  production  account  for  12 
percent  of  the  total.  Current -year 
production  accounted  for  89  and  84 
percent  of  total  stocks  on  hand  in  1973 
and  1972,  respectively. 


N.  C.  BLUEBERRY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


Blueberry  production  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State  in  1974  is  estimated  at 
518,000  flats  (12  pints  or  11  pounds 
per  flat).  This  is  22  percent  less 
than  the  1973  production  of  668,000 
flats.  Acreage  harvested  in  1974 
totaled  3,700  acres  compared  with  4,200 
acres  last  year.  Considerable  acreage 
was  not  harvested  this  year  due  to  low 
production.  The  yield  per  acre  this 
season  averaged  140  flats  compared  to 
160  flats  in  1973  and  185  in  1972.  The 


reduction  in  yield  primarily  resulted 
from  a  warm  winter  followed  by  a  cold, 
wet  spring,  including  a  late  frost. 

Prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
growers  for  all  sales  averaged  $4.60 
per  flat.  This  compares  with  $4.35 
per  flat  in  1973.  Fresh  Market  berries 
averaged  $4.97  per  flat  compared  with 
$4.75  last  year  and  processing  berries 
brought  $3.25  per  flat  equivalent  com- 
pared with  $3.08  in  1973. 


ACRES  HARVESTED,  YIELD,  PRODUCTION,  PRICE  AND  VALUE  1972-1974 


Year 

Acres 
Harvested 

Flats 
Per 
Acre 

Flats 
Produced 

Average  Price 
To  Growers 
(All  Sales) 

Value  jj 

Thousand 

$  Per  Flat 

Thousand 
Dol  lars 

1972 

4, 100 

185 

753 

4.30 

3,  249 

1973 
1974^/ 

4,  200 

160 

668 
518 

4.  25 
4.  60 

2,836 
2,377 

3,700 

140 

IJ  Includes  value  of  flats  used  in  farm  househo Id,  given  away  or  disposed  of  in 
"other  ways.     2J  Pre  I  i  m  i  na  ry . 


BLUEBERRIES  SOLD  AND  PRICES  RECEIVED  1972-1974 


Year 

Flats 
Produced 

FRESH 

SALES 

PROCESSING  SALES 

Flats 

Price 

Flats 

AVERAGE  PRICE 

Per  Flat 

Sold 
JU 

Per 
Flat 

Sold 

Equivalent 

2/ 

Per 
Pound 

Dol lars 

Do  1 lars 

Cen  ts 

1972 

753,000 

569,000 

4.73 

184,000 

3.03 

27.5 

1973 

668,000 

466,000 

4.75 

202,000 

3.08 

28.0 

1974  jy 

518, 000 

403,000 

4.97 

115,000 

3.  25 

29.  5 

JU  Includes  value  of  flats  used  in  farm  households,   given  away  or  disposed  of  i. 
other  ways.     2/  Processing  sales  converted  to  flats  on  basis  of  1 1  pounds  per 
12-pint  flat.     3J  Pre  I  iminary . 


SOYBEANS:    Varieties  Grown 


The  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
conducts  soybean  objective  yield  sur- 
veys in  14  States.  Plots  are  randomly 
selected  from  a  scientifically  drawn 
sample  of  soybean  fields,  which  are 
visited  monthly  from  about  August  1 
through  harvest.  Plant  and  pod  counts 
indicate  progress  of  crops  and  yield 
prospects  as  the  season  advances. 

The  sample  data  presented  here 
from  the  objective  yield  surveys  are 
not  official  estimates  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  but  are  intended  to 
show  trends  in  soybean  production 
practices. 

Bragg  was  the  leading  soybean 
variety  planted  in  the  14  States  in 


1974,  accounting  for  10.3  percent  of 
the  soybean  acreage  in  those  States. 
Bragg  jumped  upward  from  its  seventh 
ranking  a  year  ago  reflecting  a  sharp 
increase  in  acreage  seeded  to  this 
variety  in  Mississippi,  smaller  in- 
creases in  most  other  southern  States 
and  a  relatively  larger  share  of  the 
Nation's  soybeans  planted  in  the  South 
than  last  year.  Wayne,  grown  widely 
in  the  North  Central  States,  was  the 
second,  leading  variety,  accounting  for 
8.6  percent  of  the  14-State  acreage. 
Corsoy  placed  third  while  Amsoy  and 
Lee  rounded  out  the  five  leading  soy- 
bean varieties. 


SOYBEANS:    Distribution  of  Major  Varieties,  Selected  States 
Percent  of  Acreage  Harvested,  1974  Croppy 


State 


LEADING  VARIETIES  BY  PERCENT  OP  ACREAGE  HARVESTED 


First 


Name 


Percent 


Second 


Name 


Percent 


Third 


Name 


Percent 


Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Mississippi. .  . 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  


Colland 

Amsoy 

Wayne 

Corsey 

Corsey 

Clark 

Ranson 

Hampton 

Pickett 

Bragg 

Pickett 

Bragg 


19.4 
25.2 
21.0- 
53.9 
30.5 
37.3 
34.6 
68.0 
40.  1 
49.2 
31.4 
38.9 


Wayne 

Wayne 

Williams 

Chippewa 

Amsoy 

Williams 

Bragg 

Bragg 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Dare 


18.7 
19.2 
17.0 
16.2 
22.4 
11.  2 
20.8 
13.3 
17.3 
25.4 
25.5 
18.7 


Harosoy 

Williams 

Amsoy 

Swift 

Wayne 

Pickett 

Lee 

Davis 

York 

Dare 

Bragg 

Davis 


18.3 
17.3 
16.6 

9.8 
14.6 
10.4 
16.9 

6.7 
15.4 
10.0 
14.8 
16.  2 


JJ  Reported  for  sample  fields  used  for  obta  in  ing  object  i  ve  yield  data,   except  in 
Illinois  where  est  i  mates  were  developed  from  supp  I  ementa  I  data.     2J  Includes 
varieties  which  have  add  i  t  i  ona  I  numerica  I  indi  cations  such  as  Clark  "63", 

S~ L~    '   II  s     „  i,  A  II— r  I  II  _  _£  _ 


Chippewa  "64",   Amsoy  "71",  etc. 
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CORN  CROPPING  PRACTICES: 
Plant  Population  Per  Acre 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
collects  objective  information  monthly 
on  corn  development  and  yields  for  the 
crop  production  estimates  program. 
Counts  and  measurements  are  made  by 
trained  enumerators  during  visits  to 
the  random  plots  in  a  scientific 
sampling  of  fields  in  selected  States. 
Information  in  the  following  table  re- 
presents sample  data  and  averages  ob- 
tained from  these  counts.  The  result- 
ing data  which  are  subject  to  some 
sampling  fluctuation,  are  not  official 
Crop  Reporting  Board  estimates  but  do 
show  trends  in  corn  product  ion  practices 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  trend  in  recent  years  has 
shown  increases  in  plant  population  per 
acre  although  in  1973,  most  Corn  Belt 
States  showed  slight  to  moderate  de- 
clines. In  1974,  most  Corn  Belt  States 
again  showed  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  in  the  number  of  plants  per 
acre.  Based  on  these  counts  in  1974, 
the  plant  population  in  both  the 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  States  and  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  States  was  up  l% 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


N.  C.  OAT  PRODUCTION  UP  27% 

North  Carolina  farmers  producecT  a 
4,770,000  bushel  oat  crop  in  1974--27 
percent  above  last  year  and  41  percent 
above  1973.  The  average  yield  of  53 
bushels  is  3  bushels  above  last  year 
and  8  bushels  above  1972' s  average. 
Acreage  harvested  for  grain  at  90,000 
acres  was  15,000  acres  more  than  in 
1973.  The  1974  crop  was  valued  at 
$6,917,000  compared  with  $4,125,000 
for  the  1973  crop. 

U.  S.  oat  production  is  estimated 
at  621  million  bushels,  7  percent  less 
than  the  667  million  bushel  output  from 
the  1973  crop.  Acres  harvested  for 
grain  was  down  5  percent  to  13. 3  mil- 
lion acres  from  the  1973  acreage  of 
14.1  million  acres.  Acres  abandoned 
and  used  for  purposes  other  than  grain 
accounted  for  26.4  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage,  about  the  same  as  last 
year' s  26. 5  percent. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  averaged 
46.6  bushels  compared  with  47.4  bushels 
last  year.  Harvest  was  completed 
earlier  than  normal  in  southern  States 
and  near  normal  or  later  in  the  central 
States, 


CORN  FOR  GRAIN:    Plant  Population  Per  Acre  Selected  States,  1970-74jy 


STATE 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Number  Of  Plants 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Ohio  

16,500 
18,200 
17,900 
18,100 
18,400 

15,600 
16,900 
17,000 
18,000 
16,500 

15,800 
18,200 
18,300 
19,100 
18,500 

16, 100 
18,200 
17,900 
19, 100 
16,900 

16,500 
18,900 
18,700 
18,600 
16,900 

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

S.  Dakota  

18,800 
18,400 
18,000 
14,600 
12,200 

18,100 
18,600 
18,100 
14,800 
11,900 

19,400 
19,000 
19,200 
15,300 
12,800 

18,300 
18,300 
18,900 
15,300 
12,600 

18,500 
18,200 
18,600 
15,500 
12,800 

Kansas  

Maryland  

16,400 
15, 900 

NA 
16,200 
15,600 

16,000 
17,400 
14,700 
16,400 
14,500 

16,900 
17,000 
15,700 
17,400 
14,900 

15,400 
17,500 
15,900 
16,400 
15,900 

16,400 
18,000 
16,900 
16,400 
16,400 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Colorado  

14,900 
10,  500 
14,600 
NA 

13,700 
9,800 
13,000 
19, 100 

15,600 
11,700 
14, 100 
20,700 

15,300 
11,800 
15,300 
20,800 

16,900 
11,600 
15,400 
21,000 

JJ  Based  on  stalk  counts   in  plots  selected  for  objective  yield  samples. 
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RYE  PRODUCTION  UP 


Rye  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  1974  totaled  400,000 
bushels- -20, 000  bushels  more  than  the 
revised  1973  production  of  380,000. 
Yield  per  harvested  acre  averaged  20 
bushels--l  more  than  last  year.  Some 
20,000  acres  of  rye  were  harvested  for 
grain--the  same  as  in  1973  but  6,000 
acres  more  than  in  1972.  The  1974  crop 
valued  at  $1 , 140, 000- -well  above  the 
value  of  $695,000  placed  on  the  1973 
crop. 

The  Nation' s  1974  rye  crop  totaled 
19.3  million  bushels,  27  percent  below 
the  1973  production  and  34  percent  be- 
low the  1972  crop  as  a  result  of  lower 
acreage  and  yield.  Rye  was  harvested 
from  897,000  acres,  13  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest 
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of  record.  Yield  per  acre,  at  21.5 
bushels,  was  3.9  bushels  below  the  1973 
average  and  the  lowest  average  yield 
since  1964  when  the  average  was  19.  1 
bushels  per  harvested  acre. 

Farmers  seeded  rye  on  3.2  million 
acres  for  the  1974  crop,  10  percent 
below  both  the  1973  and  1972  crops. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  1974  crop 
was  harvested  for  grain  compared  with 
29  percent  in  1973  and  31  percent  in 
1972. 

Rye  came  through  the  winter  in 
generally  good  condition.  However,  dry 
weather  during  the  critical  head  fil- 
ling state  of  development  in  the  major 
producing  North  Central  States  held 
down  yields.  In  drought  plagued  Texas, 
the  1974  crop  yield  averaged  less  than 
half  the  usual. 
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